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PREFACE. 


Bur few words of introduction are necessary to this 
reprint of the English portion of my larger work on the 
same subject. It has been undertaken in answer to a wish 
expressed by many Clergy, both in England and America, 
who desired to possess the valuable documents attesting the 
validity of their Orders. 

It accordingly contains verbatim the documents and letter- 
press of the English portion of the “ Defensio” as far as 
the end of the third chapter, and to these is added a second 
part containing a treatise upon “ Jurisdiction and Mission,” 
lately published by me, and which I have placed here in 
leu of the fourth chapter. To the whole is prefixed a 
photozincograph of the Consecration of Archbishop Parker, 
forming two pages out of twenty-two contained in the 
Parker Registers at Lambeth. 

It may be well to add here as a proof of the historical 
strength of the chain upon which the validity of Anglican 
Orders depends, that even if it had been impossible to 
produce the documents which testify to the fact of Arch- 
bishop Parker’s valid consecration, it is an extraordinary, 
yet most important fact, that at the Consecration of Arch- 
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bishop Laud, three separate lines of Orders, viz., the 
English, the Irish, and the Italian, met together; for Laud 
was consecrated to the See of S. David’s, Nov. 18th, 1621, 
by George (Monteigne), Bishop of London; John (Thorn- 
borough), Bishop of Worcester ; Nicholas (Felton), Bishop 
of Ely; George (Carleton), Bishop of Chichester; John 
(Howscn), Bishop of Oxford; and Theophilus (Field), 
Bishop of Llandaff. 

Of these Monteigne and Felton were consecrated by 
George (Abbot), Archbishop of Canterbury ; Mare Antony 
(de Dominis), Archbishop of Spalato, in Dalmatia, and by 
four other bishops. 

George (Abbot), Archbishop of Canterbury, was conse- 
crated to the See of Lichfield, Dec. 3, 1609, by Richard 
(Bancroft), Archbishop of Canterbury, and two other 
Bishops. 

Richard (Bancroft), Archbishop of Canterbury, was. con- 
secrated to the See of London, May 8th, 1597, by John 
(Whitgift), Archbishop of Canterbury, Anthony (Watson), 
Bishop of Chichester, and three other Bishops. 

Anthony (Watson), was consecrated to the See of 
Chichester, August 15th, 1596, by Thomas (Bilson), 
Bishop of Worcester, and three other Bishops. 

Thomas (Bilson), Bishop of Winchester, was consecrated 
to the See of Worcester, June 13th, 1596, by William 
(Wickham), Bishop of Winchester, and three other 
Bishops. 

William (Wickham) was consecrated to the See of 
Lincoln, December 6th, 1584, by Marmaduke (Middleton), 
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Bishop of St. David’s, (who himself had been consecrated 
to the See of Waterford, in Ireland, a.p. 1579,) and by 
three other Bishops. 

John (Howson), Bishop of Oxford, (the fifth mentioned 
among the consecrators of Laud,) was consecrated at 
‘Lambeth, May 9th, 1619, by Thomas (Morton), Bishop 
of Lichfield, and four others. 

Thomas (Morton) was consecrated to the Sec of Chester, 
July 7th, 1616, by George (Abbot), Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Christopher (Hampton), Archbishop of Armagh, and 
three other Bishops. 

Christopher (Hampton), Archbishop of Armagh, was. 
consecrated by four Irish Bishops, respecting whose 
consecration there never was any doubt at all. 

Theophilus (Field), Bishop of Llandaff, (the last men- 
tioned of the consecrators of Laud,) was consecrated by 
George, Bishop of Derry, in Ireland, and four other 
Bishops. 

Lastly, John (Thornborough), Bishop of Worcester, was. 
consecrated to the See of Limerick, in Ireland. 


I have given this brief sketch of the consecrators of 
Laud as one example how impossible it is for the line of 
episcopal succession ever to have failed in England, for 
even were it the case that there was a weakness in one 
link of the chain, yet the chain itself is too strong to be 
affected by it. 

It only remains to add that all the important documents 
are translated in full, and to direct attention to the extreme 
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importance of the State Paper respecting Barlow, given at 
p. 81, which I was fortunate enough to discover in the 
Record Office, and which completely proves the fact of 
his consecration. 


T. J. BAILEY. 


Runyymepr Hovse, 
BRIGHTON, 
June 14, 1871. 
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A DEFENCE OF HOLY ORDERS IN 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


OHAP, I. 


Or tae Mosr Reverend Farner, MarrHew Parker, 
SOMETIME ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


_A yalid succession of the Clergy is the keystone to the 
Ecelesiastical Edifice, for on valid succession depends the 
right administration of the Sacraments, and on the right 
administration of the Sacraments depend the highest spiritual 
blessings, which are conveyed to us through the Church of 
God. Although therefore enough has been already written, 
at various times, to prove that the Church of England 
holds the doctrine of the Apostolical Order of her Ministry, 
and that the Apostolical succession has continued unbroken 
to the present time in the English Episcopate, yet as some 
still deny that this doctrine is Authoritatively maintained 
by the Anglican Communion, and as others still assert that 
the suecession terminated with the death of Cardinal Pole, 
in consequence of his successor in the See of Canterbury, 
Archbishop Parker, not having been validly Consecrated ; 
the followig collection of documents and authorities on 
the subject, is now set forth in further vindication of the 
matter in question. 

Now the doctrine of the Apostolical succession, as held 
by the Church of England was set forth at the time of the 
Reformation in the Preface to the Ordinal issued contem- 
poraneously with the First Prayer Book of Edward 6, 
A.D. 1549, as follows :— 

B 
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“Tt is evident unto all men, diligently reading Holy Scrip- 
ture and ancient authors, that from the Apostles’ time there 
hath been these Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church, Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons: which Offices were evermore had in such 
reverent estimation, that no man by his own private authority 
might presume to execute any of them, except he were first 
called, tried, examined, and known to have such qualities as 
were requisite for the same. And also, by public prayer, with 
imposition of hands, approved and admitted thereunto. And 
therefore, to the intent these Orders should be continued, and 
reverently used, and esteemed, in this Church of England, it is: 
requisite that no man (not being at this present Bishop, Priest, 
nor Deacon,) shall execute any of them, except he be called, 
tried, examined and admitted, according to the form hereafter 
following.” [Preface to “The forme and maner of Makying 
and Consecratyng of Archebishoppes, Bishoppes, Priestes and 
Deacons.” 1549.] 


This Preface with merely verbal alterations, still remains 
prefixed to the Ordinal of the present Book of Common 
Prayer, and is as follows :— 


“Jt is evident unto all men, diligently reading the Holy 
Scripture and ancient authors, that from the apostles’ time there 
have been these Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church: Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons: which Offices were evermore had in such 
reverend Estimation, that no man might presume to execute 
any of them, except he were first called, tried, examined, and 
known to have such qualities as are requisite for the same ; 
and also by public Prayer, with imposition of hands, were 
approved and admitted thereunto by lawful authority. And 
therefore, to the intent that these Orders may be continued, and 
reverently used and esteemed, in the United Church of England 
and Ireland; no man shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful 
Bishop, Priest, or Deacon in the United Church of England and 
Ireland, or suffered to execute any of the said functions, except 
he be called, tried, examined, and admitted thereunto, according 
to the Form hereafter following, or hath had formerly Episcopal 
Consecration or Ordination.” [Preface to the Form and Manner 
of Making, Ordaining, and Consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons. | 


The same is further explained in the Book of the Articles 
(Art. 36) of Religion agreed upon by the Archbishops and 


Bishops of both Provinces, and the whole Clergy in Con- 
vocation holden at London, in the year 1562, as follows :— 
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“‘The Book of Consecration of Archbishops and Bishops, and . 
Ordering of Priests and Deacons, lately set forth in the time of 
Edward the 6th, and confirmed at the same time by authority 
of Parliament, doth contain all things necessary to such Con- 
secration and ordering: neither hath it anything, that of itself 
is superstitious and ungodly. And therefore, whosoever are 
Consecrated or Ordered according to the Rites of that Book, 
since the second year of the forenamed King Edward unto this 
time, or hereafter shall be consecrated or ordered according to 
the same Rites; we decree all such to be rightly, orderly, and 
Shy a consecrated and ordered.’”” [Articles of Religion, Art. 
36. 


The manner of appointing Bishops in the Church of 
England is declared in the following statute ; [25 Henry 8, 
A.D. 1536, c. 20, Sect. 5.] 

“‘Tf any one shall have been elected to the dignity of Arch- 
bishop or Bishop according to the tenor of this statute, then 
after such election, signified to the King’s Highness, he shall 
be held and esteemed Lord elect of the same office or dignity of 
Archbishop or Bishop to which he is thus elected...... And 
then after he hath made such oath and fealty duly to the King’s 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, as shall be limited for the 
same, the King’s Highness, by his Letters Patent under his 
great seal, shall signify the said election to one Archbishop 
and two other Bishops, or else to four Bishops within this realm, 
or within any other the King’s dominions, to be assigned by 
the King’s Highness, his heirs or successors, requiring and com- 
manding the said Archbishop and Bishops, with all speed and 
eelerity, to confirm the said election, and to invest and consecrate 
the said person, so elected, to the office and dignity that he is 
elected unto, and to give and use to him such pall, benedictions, 
ceremonies, and all other things requisite for the same, without 
suing, procuring, or obtaining any bulls, briefs, or other things 
at the said See of Rome, or by the authority thereof in any 
behalf.” [25 Henry 8, c. 20. ] 


In accordance with this Act the forms observed in the 
election of an Archbishop or Bishop, (extracted from the 
learned work of Francis Mason, Archdeacon of Norfolk, 
‘A Vindication of the Church of England, and of the 
Lawful Ministry thereof”) are these :— 

* At every avoidance of any Archbishopric or Bishopric, the 
King grants to the Dean and Chapter of that Church a license 
to elect (vulgo, congé d’élire) with a letter missive, as it is 
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called, in which is contained the name of the person to be | 
elected. Then the electors certify to the King under their 
common seal, the election to be duly performed, humbly praying 
that he would grant his royal assent thereto. The King giving 
his assent to the election, and presenting the person elected to 
the Archbishop and Bishops, to confirm the election, and to 
invest the person so elected, and by his Royal authority requires 
and commands them to perform these things rightly, with all 
due ceremonies, and other things requisite for the same. After 
this the Archbishop and Bishops, following the example of their 
predecessors take care publicly and peremptorily, to cite all and 
singular persons, who have any thing to say or object, either 
against the form of the election, or the person elected, in general 
or particular, personally to appear before them. And when it 
appears solemnly and judicially, by public acts, both that the 
election is valid, and the person elected of sufficient learning 
and probity, then at last follows the Consecration, which is 
performed by a competent number of lawful Bishops, according 
to the direction of the ancient canons.” [Dason, Vindicie Eccl. 
Ang. Book 3, c. 7, Edit. 1625. ] 

“Now the Church of England in ordaining Bishops, follows 
the fourth Council of Carthage, according to which, one says the 
blessing, whilst the rest touch the head of the elect with their 
hands. But in Conseccrating an Archbishop, this is not always 
the rule. For power is granted to the king by statute to send 
his mandate for the Consecration of the Archbishop to one Arch- 
bishop and two other Bishops, or to four Bishops, as (both the 
Archiepiscopal Sees being then vacant,) Elizabeth did. In the 
Consecration of Parker there was neither any one of greater 
power than the rest, nor was any of them appointed by the 
Archbishop’s commission, but the Royal mandate came to them 
all alike, and consequently the office of Consecration belonged 
alike to all. Therefore one of them did not outshine the rest, 
but they had all equal right, equal authority. Hence it came 
to pass, that they all and every one of them pronounced that 
form of words alike, as may be seen by the registers. Therefore 
it was not Barlow alone, but all the four together who con- 
secrated Parker. Wherefore although we were to leave Barlow 
out of the list of the Consecrators, still the canonical number of 
the Consecrators remains, moreover all the estates of the realm, 
in open Parliament assembled in the 8th year of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and speaking of the Consecration of Parker and the rest, 
do expressly affirm, that the same were duly performed according 
to the ‘acts, statutes and ordinal.’ And they further testify 
that ‘it is, and may be very evident and apparent that no cause 
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of scruple, ambiguity or doubt, can or may justly be objected 


_ against the said elections, confirmations, or consecrations, or 


any other material thing, meet to be used or had in or about 
the same; but that everything requisite and material for that 


purpose, hath been made and done as precisely, and with as 


great care and diligence, or rather more under Elizabeth, as ever 
was done before.” [MMason, Vind. Book 3, c. 10.4 


The See of Canterbury being vacant by the death of 


Pole, a.p, 1558, a congé d’élire was granted by Queen 


Elizabeth to the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury to elect 
an Archbishop, as follows :— 
[ Rolls Patents, 1 Eliz., p. 6. Rymer, vol. 15, p. 536. ] 

‘The Queen, to her beloved in Christ, the Dean and Chapter 
of the Metropolitan Church of Canterbury, greeting. 

On your part, a humble supplication has been made to us, 
that whereas the aforesaid Church, by the natural death of the 
Most Reverend Father and Lord in Christ, the Lord Reginald 
Pole, Cardinal, the last Archbishop thereof, is now vacant and 
destitute of the solace of a pastor, we would be graciously 
pleased to grant to you our fundatorial Licence to elect another 
Archbishop and Pastor. We, favourably inclined to your prayers 
in this matter, have thought fit to grant you this Licence. Re- 
quiring that you may elect such a person Archbishop and Pastor, 
who may be devoted to God, and useful and faithful to us and 
our kingdom. 

In testimony of which thing, etc., 

Witness the Queen at Westminster, the 18th day of 
July, 1559.” 


The Dean and Chapter proceeding “according to the 
ancient manner and laudable custom of the Aforesaid 
Church, anciently used and inviolably observed,” elected 
Matthew Parker, D.D., for their Archbishop, Aug. 1, 
1559. After which election orderly performed and sig- 
nified according to law, the Queen issued her letters patent 
of commission for his Confirmation and Consecration; as 
follows :— 

[Rolls Patents, 1 Eliz., p. 2. Rymer, vol. 15, p. 141.] 

‘‘ Blizabeth, by the grace of God, of England, etc., to \the 
Reverend Fathers in Christ, Cuthbert Bishop of Durham, Gil- 
bert Bishop of Bath, David Bishop of Peterborough, Anthony 
Bishop of Llandaff, William Barlow Bishop, and John Scory 


_ Bishop, greeting. 
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«Whereas, the Archiepiscopal See of Canterbury being lately 
vacant by the natural death of the Lord Reginald Pole, last and 
immediate Archbishop and Pastor of the same, upon the humble 
petition of the Dean and Chapter of our Cathedral and Metro- 
politan Church of Christ at Canterbury, we by our letters patent 
have granted to the same, licence to elect for themselves another 
Archbishop and Pastor of the See aforesaid ; and the said Dean 
and Chapter, by virtue of our aforesaid licence obtained, have 
elected for themselves and the Church aforesaid our beloved in 
Christ Matthew Parker, as Archbishop and Pastor, as by their 
letters patent, sealed with their common seal, thereupon directed 
to us, is more fully evident and apparent: We, accepting that 
election, have granted to the said election our royal assent and 
also favour, and this by the tenor of these presents we signify 
to you; Requiring and strictly commanding you by the faith 
and affection in which you are held by us, that you would 
effectually confirm the said Mathew Parker elected to be Arch- - 
bishop and Pastor, as is before mentioned, of the aforesaid 
Cathedral and Metropolitan Church of Christ at Canterbury, and 
that you would effectually confirm the aforesaid election, and 
consecrate the said Matthew Parker Archbishop and Pastor of 
the Church aforesaid, and perform all and singular other things 
which belong in this matter to your pastoral office, according to 
the form of the statutes in this behalf set forth and provided. 

In testimony of which thing, etc., 

Witness the Queen at Redgrave, the ninth day of 
September, in the first year of the reign of 
Elizabeth of England, ete.” 
By Writ from the Privy Seal. 


Of “Letters Patent”? Mason thus writes :— 

“These royal letters patent which we produce, are so. 
publicly and openly passed in the face of the world, that it 
is utterly impossible for them to be forged or counterfeited. 
For, according to the statute made im the 27th year of 
King Henry the 8th, in the first place, the King’s Highness 
signs the same with his own hand; secondly, one of the 
King’s clerks of his signet, upon sight of the King’s hand, 
puts the King’s signet thereto, and subscribing the same 
with his own hand, transmits them to the Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal; thirdly, one of the King’s clerks of the 
Privy Seal, affixes the Privy Seal thereto, and subscribing 
the same with his own hand, directs them to the Lord 
High Chancellor of England, or Lord Keeper of the Great 
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Seal of England, who at sight of the Privy Seal, appends 
to them the Great Seal of England.” [Mason, Vindicie, 


" Book 8, C. 18.] 


This mandate of the Queen was directed to six Bishops ; 
and the clause “or at the least four of you,” being omitted, 
it follows that if one were absent, or refused, the rest could 
not proceed to confirm or consecrate. It is certain that 
out of these, three refused to consecrate, viz.—Cuthbert 
Bishop of Durham, Gilbert Bishop of Bath, and David 
Bishop of Peterborough. Other letters patent were accord- . 
ingly granted by the Queen on the sixth day of December. 


(Parker's Register, vol. 1, p. 3; and Rolls Chapel.) 


“lizabeth, by the grace of God, of England, France, and 
Ireland, Queen, defender of the faith, etc., to the Reverend 
Fathers in Christ, Anthony Bishop of Llandaff, William Barlow 
sometime Bishop of Bath, now elect of Chichester, John Scory 
sometime Bishop of Chichester, now elect of Hereford, Miles 
Coverdale sometime Bishop of Exeter, John, Suffragan of Bed- 
ford, John, Suffragan of Thetford, John Bale Bishop of Ossory, 
greeting. 

Whereas, the Archiepiscopal See of €anterbury being lately 
vacant by the natural death of the Lord Reginald Pole, Cardinal, 
last and immediate Archbishop and Pastor of the same, upon the 
humble petition of the Dean and Chapter of our Cathedral and 
Metropolitan Church of Christ at Canterbury, we by our letters 
patent have granted to the same, licence to elect for themselves 
another Archbishop and Pastor of the See aforesaid; and the 
said Dean and Chapter, by virtue of our aforesaid licence ob- 
tained have elected for themselves and the Church aforesaid our 
beloved in Christ Matthew Parker, D.D., as Archbishop and 
Pastor, as by their letters patent, sealed with the common seal, 
thereupon directed to us, is more fully evident and apparent : 
We, accepting that election, have granted to the said election 
our royal assent and also favour, and this by the tenor of these 
presents we signify to you: Requiring and strictly command- 
ing you by the faith and affection in which you are held by us, 
that you, or at the least four of you, would effectually confirm 
the said Matthew Parker, elected to be Archbishop and Pastor 
{as before mentioned) of the aforesaid Cathedral and Metropolitan 
Church of Christ at Canterbury, and would effectually confirm 
the aforesaid election, and consecrate the said Matthew Parker 
Archbishop and Pastor of the Church aforesaid, and perform 
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and execute all and singular other things which belong in this 
matter to your pastoral office, according to the form of the 
statutes in this behalf set forth and provided: Supplying never- 
theless by our supreme Royal authority of our mere notion and 
certain knowledge, whatever (cither in the things to be done by 
you pursuant to our aforesaid mandate, or in you or any of 
you, your condition, state or power for the performance of the 
premisses) may or shall be wanting of those things which, 
either by the statutes of this Realm or by the Ecclesiastical 
Laws, are required or are necessary on this behalf, the state of 
the times and the exigency of affairs rendering it necessary. 
In witness whereof, we have caused these our letters to be 
made patent. 
Witness ourselves at Westminster, the sixth day of 
December, the second year of our reign.” 


These Letters Patent the Queen submitted to divers 
doctors of both faculties, for them freely to declare their 
opinions of the same; who all unanimously approved the 
said letters patent as lawful, as is clear from the following : 


Wee whose names be heare subscribid, think in our judge- 
mentes, that by this Commission in this forme pennid as well 
the Quene’s Majestie may lawfully auctorize the p’sons within 
namid to theffecte specified as the said p’sons maye exercise 
the acte of confirminge and consecratinge in the same to them 
committid. 


Will’am Maye, Henry Harvey, 
Robert Weston, Thomas Yale, 
Edward Leedes, Nicholas Bullingham. 


These Letters Patent having been issued by the Queen 
on the sixth of December, the confirmation of Parker took 
place on the ninth of the same month in the Church of 
S. Mary-le-Bow, Parker himself not being present, but 
being confirmed by proxy, William May, Dean of 8. 
Paul’s Church, London, and Nicholas Bullmgham, Doctor 
of Laws, being named proxies by him, as appears from the 
following :— 


[The documents now following (pp. 10—20) are a copy 
extracted from the record which occupies fol. 2—11 inclusive of 
Vol.1 of Archbishop Parker’s Register still preserved with the 
utmost care in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, (of a 
portion of which a fac-simile is given at the beginning of the 
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book) ; forming an original portion of the volume to which 
they belong, as (says the Reverend A. W. Haddan, the learned 
~ Editor of Archbishop Bramhall’s works) ‘‘is proved 1. by 
the reference to it for details of arrangement and form of 
Consecration employed, in the records of twelve succeeding 
consecrations, the last in fol. 80, a; 2. by its agreement with 
the entries under the several ‘ vacancies,’.... .the earliest acts 
of jurisdiction by Parker (among some hundreds) bearing 
date Dec. 11 and 12, 1559... .3. by its agreement with the: 
Commissions entered... .of which the earliest is dated Dec. 
20, 1559. 4. by the handwriting which is the same with that 
of the immediately subsequent entries......and 5. by the 
paging.” (Haddan’s Note to Bramhall, vol. 3, p. 173; 
Edit. 1844.) 

Moreover after the death of Parker, his registers were 
cited by many persons, amongst others, when they had been 
inspected by John Hart, forthwith he confessed ‘‘ That he 
thought nothing of the kind could have been shewn ;’ likewise: 
also Richard Sheldon, a Roman priest, in his book “ De 
Spiritibus Pontificiis, p. 17,” writes thus : “I myself lately, 
Jor my own satisfaction, searched the registers, and I found 
clearly, that Archbishop Parker was sufficiently, truly, and 
canonically Ordered and Consecrated.” Another, viz., James 
Wadsworth, in a letter to a friend in England, testifies that 
before his departure from England, he read the Consecration 
of Parker in the registers. Afterwards on the 12th of May, 
1614, George Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
presence of these famous Bishops, John (King) of London, 

William feces) of Durham, Lancelot (Andrews) of Ely,. 
James (Montague) of Bath and Wells, Richard (Neyle) 
of Lincoln, and John (Buckeridge) of Rochester, produced 
Parker’s register, and showed it to four Roman Catholics, 
namely, Mr. Collington, whom some people at that time called 
the archpriest, Mr. Laithwaite, and Mr. Faircloth, Jesuits, 
and Mr. Leake a secular priest, desiring them to carefully 
examine the same. ‘‘ They” as Bishop Godwin remarks iw 
his book ‘De Preesulibus’ “looked at the book, handled it, 
turned it over, perused it, as much as they pleased, but the 
Consecration of Parker especially they read, and turned over 
again and again, and having accurately and carefully con-. 
sidered the book, the letter, the matter and all other things: 
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contained in it, they at length bear testimony to the truth and 
validity of it; confessing that it seemed to them to be a book 
beyond exception.” (Godwin de Presul., p. 219; Edit. 
1748.) | 


Proxy OF THE AFORESAID Lorp Exxrcr. 


[Zt does not appear necessary to give a translation of every 
document, many of them being simply repetitions of what has been 


said before: I therefore in these cases gwe simply the heading and 
the date. | 


«Dated the seventh day of the month of December A.D. 1559, 
in the second year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 


The proctors nominated by the Dean and Chapter: of 
Canterbury were—William Darrell, Anthony Huse, Hsq., 
John Clarke and John Incent, notaries publie. 


Proxy or THE Dean and CHAPTER OF CANTERBURY. 


“Given at our Chapter House the third of August a.p. 1559.” 
The Acts of the Confirmation now follow. 


“ Acts performed and done in the business of confirming the 
‘election of the venerable, worshipful, and illustrious Matthew 
Parker, D.D., Archbishop of Canterbury cleet, on the ninth day 
‘of December A.D. 1559, and the second year of the most happy 
reign of the most illustrious in Christ our Princess and Lady 
Elizabeth, by the Grace of God of England, France, and Ireland, 
Queen, Defender of the Faith, etc., in the parish Church of 5. 
Mary-le-Bow, London, within the immediate jurisdiction of 
the Metropolitan Church of Christ at Canterbury, before the 
Reverend Fathers in Christ, William, sometime Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, now clect of Chichester, John Scory, sometime 
Bishop of Chichester, now elect of Hereford, Miles Coverdale, 
sometime Bishop of Exeter, and John, Suffragan Bishop of 
Bedford, empowered by letters commissary patent of the said 
our illustrious Lady the Queen, commissioners in this matter 
amongst others, with this clause, “ That you, or at least four of 
you,” etc., also with this addition, “ Supplying nevertheless, 
-ete.,” lawfully constituted, in the presence of me Francis Clerke, 
notary public, appointed secretary of the Acts in this matter, 
by reason of the absence of Anthony Huse, registrar, etc., as 
follows ; namely :— 


ig 


‘At the day and place aforesaid, between the hours cight and 


. Hine a.m., before the Commissioners above named, appeared 


personally John Incent, notary public, and presented to the 
said Lords Commissioners the Royal letters commissary patent, 
directed to them in this matter, humbly supplicating that they 
would take upon themselves the burden of executing the said 
letters commissary patent, and according to their contents would 
think fit to decree to proceed upon the said business of con- 
firmation. Which letters commissary patent, upon the command 
of the said Commissioners, having been publicly read through 
by the said John Incent, the said Commissioners, in reverence 
and honour due to our said most gracious Queen, took upon 
themselves the burden of the Royal letters commissary patent, 
and decreed to proceed according to the force, form, and effect 
thereof. Then the said John Incent exhibited his proxy for the 
Dean and Chapter of the Metropolitan Church of Canterbury, 
and made himself a party for them, and in the proctorial name 
of the said Dean and Chapter presented to the said Com- 
missioners the worshipful Nicholas Bullingham, Doctor of Laws, 
and placed him before the said Commissioners, who exhibited his 
proxy for the said worshipful and illustrious Matthew Parker, 
elect of Canterbury, and made himself a party for the same ; 
and then the said John Incent exhibited the original citatorial 
mandate together with a certificate endorsed of the execution 
thereof, and prayed all and singular cited to be publicly pre- 
conized: and consequently, a public preconization having been 
made three several times of all and singular opposers, at the 
doors of the parish church of Bow aforesaid, and no one of them 
appearing nor opposing, objecting nor excepting anything in 
this matter, the said John Incent accused them of contumacy, 
and -prayed them and each of them to be reputed contumacious, 
and in pain of such their contumacy to be precluded the means 
of further opposing in this matter the said election, form, or 
person elected; at whose prayer the said Lords Commissioners 
pronounced them contumacious, and in pain, etc., precluded 
them and every one of them from any means of further opposing 
in this matter. Also upon the prayer of the said John Incent, 
they decreed to proceed further in the matter of the said con- 
firmation, as in the schedule read by the aforesaid Lord William 
Barlow, elect of Chichester, concerning the consent of his 
colleagues, is more fully contained. Which schedule having 
been thus read, the aforesaid John Incent, in the presence of 
the aforesaid Nicholas Bullingham, proctor for the lord elect of 
Canterbury aforesaid, gave in in writing the summary petition, 
which he prayed to be admitted; at whose prayer the Lords 
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Commissioners admitted the said summary petition, and assigned 
the said Incent to prove the contents in the same forthwith. 
Then Incent, in aid of the proof of the contents in the said 
summary petition, exhibited the process of the election of the 
said worshipful Matthew Parker, held and solemnized by the 
Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral and Metropolitan Church of 
Christ in Canterbury aforesaid; which having been seen, 1n- 
spected, and examined by the Lords Commissioners, the said 
Lords Commissioners, upon the prayer of the aforesaid John 
Incent, willed and decreed that the aforesaid process should 
be taken and considered as read. And then the said Incent 
produced as witnesses of the said summary petition, John Baker, 
half-brother, and William Tolwyn, Master of Arts, whom the 
Lords Commissioners put upon their oath with regard to his 
prayer, that they should speak the truth which they knew in 
this matter; and they having been examined by me the aforesaid 
Francis Clerke separately and secretly, and their statements and 
attestations to the prayer of the said John Incent having been 
published by the Lords Commissioners, and by them seen and 
examined, the said Lords Commissioners upon the prayer of 
the said Incent appointed to proceed in everything forthwith. 
Then Incent exhibited all and singular the things exhibited and 
proposed by him in the said business as far as they refer to 
himself, and not otherwise nor in any other way; and then the 
Lords upon the prayer of Incent appointed to conelude forthwith, 
the said Incent concluding with the said Lords Commissioners 
concluding together with him. Which conclusion having been 
thus made, the said Lords Commissioners at the prayer of 
Incent appointed to him the final decree or definitive sentence 
forthwith. Consequently, having made another preconization 
three several times of opposers thus (as aforesaid) cited and not 
appearing nor opposing anything in this matter, the Lords Com- 
missioners at the prayer of Incent pronounced them and every 
one of them contumacious, and in pain of such their contumacies 
decreed to proceed to the pronouncing the definitive sentence or 
final decree to be made in this cause, the absence or contumacy 
of those thus cited and not appearing in any wise notwith- 
standing, as in the schedule read by the afore-mentioned, Lord 
William of Chichester elect concerning the consent of his 
colleagues is more clearly contained. 
These things being so done, with the addition by Nicholas 
Bullingham of the proctorial name of the aforesaid lord elect of 
Canterbury, and in the absence of the lord elect himself by oath, 
according to the form described in the Statute of Parliament — 
passed in the first year of the reign of the said lady Queen 
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Elizabeth, the lords Commissioners aforesaid, at the prayer of 
the said Incent, brought forward and published the definitive 
_ Sentence in writings read by the aforesaid Lord William elect 
of Chichester of the consent of his colleagues, by pronouncing, 
decreeing, and doing all other things as in the said sentence is 
contained. Upon which both the aforesaid Master Nicholas 
Bullingham as well as the said John Incent, required me the 
said Francis Clerke to prepare for them one or more public 
instrument or instruments, and the undernamed witnesses to 
add their testimony. Lastly, the said lords Commissioners at 
the prayer both of the proctor of the aforesaid lord elected and 
confirmed, as well as of the proctor of the Dean and Chapter 
of the Metropolitan Church of Christ at Canterbury aforesaid, 
decreed the said most reverend lord now elected and confirmed 
to be consecrated and blessed, and committed to the said lord 
elected and confirmed, the guardianship and administration of 
the spiritualities and temporalities of the said Archbishopric of 
Canterbury, and also decreed him to be put into real actual and 
corporal possession of the said Archbishopric and all its rights, 
dignities, and honours, pertaining and belonging to it, and 
to be enthroned by the Dean and chapter of the Cathedral 
and Metropolitan Church of Christ at Canterbury aforesaid, and 
any other soever to whom by right and custom that office is 
known to belong, according to the laudable custom of the Church 
of Christ at Canterbury, neither objecting to, nor opposing the 
modern laws and statutes of this illustrious kingdom of England.” 


Then follow the letters patent for the Royal assent (given 
above, p. 7, and the proxy of the Dean and Chapter, p. 10, 
and the proxy of the said lord elect, p. 10.) 


CITATION TO ALL OPPOSERS TO DECLARE ANY CANONICAL OBJECTION. 


“‘ William, sometime Bishop of Bath and Wells, ete., to all 
and singular the subjects of our said Lady the Queen where- 
soever they be throughout the whole kingdom of IWngland, 
greeting. 

“Whereas the Archiepiscopal Sce of Canterbury becoming 
lately vacant, by the natural death of the Lord Reginald Cardinal 
Pole last and immediate Archbishop thereof, the Dean and 
Chapter of the cathedral and Metropolitan Church of Christ at 
Canterbury, aforesaid, have prefixed and assigned a certain time 
for the election of anew and future Archbishop and Pastor of 
the said Church (having previously petitioned for and obtained 
the Royal Licence in that matter), and duly proceeding at the 
time appointed and assigned, in the business of such election, 
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have elected the Reverend Matthew Parker, D.D., to be their 
Archbishop, and of the said cathedral and Metropolitan Church 
of Christ at Canterbury, and whereas the said most gracious 
Lady our Queen, hath upon the humble petition of the said 
Dean and Chapter, given her royal assent to the said election 
of the person elected (as aforesaid) and to the person elected, 
and likewise her favour, as she hath signified to us by her royal 
letters patent under the great seal of England, requiring us to 
confirm the person elected and the aforesaid election, and to 
consecrate the said Matthew Archbishop of Canterbury ; accord- 
ing to the tenor of the Statute published and provided in this 
matter, with all convenient speed, as by the said letters patent 
(relation being thereto had) doth more fully appear; now we 
willing to obey the commands of our most Gracious Lady our 
Queen, as is our duty, and to proceed in the matter of the said 
Confirmation according to the exigence of the laws and Statutes. 
of this illustrious realm of England, have decreed all and 
singular opposers (if any such there may be) who wish to speak 
against or oppose the said election, the form thereof, or the 
person elected, to be cited and summoned to appear, on the day, 
at the place and for the purposes underwritten, justice so re- 
quiring it; to you therefore jointly and severally, we commit 
and strictly enjoin, and require you, to cite, or cause to be cited 
peremptorily, publicly, and with a loud and intelligible voice, 
in the parish Church of S. Mary-le-Bow in London, within the 
immediate jurisdiction of the Church of Christ, Canterbury, and 
also, by affixing these presents in some convenient place within 
the said parish Church, or in other public places, where it shall 
seem expedient, all and singular opposers (if any there be) in 
special, or in general, who against the said election, the form 
thereof, or the person in this matter elected, shall wish to speak 
against, object, except, or oppose, that they appear before us 
in the said Church of S. Mary-le-Bow, on the next Saturday 
following, viz.: the ninth day of the present month of December 
between the hours of eight and nine, in the forenoon of the same 
day, with continuation and prorogation of days then following, 
and of places, if need so require, against the said election, the 
form thereof, or the person elected (if they should think it con- 
cerns them) to speak, except, propose and do, and further to 
receive what justice shall require in this matter, and the quality — 
and nature of the said business demand and require of them. 
Intimating moreover, in the manner and form before recited, 
to all and singular opposers (if any there be) in special, or in 
general, to whom we also do so intimate, that whether they so 
cited appear before us on the said day, hour, and at the place 
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aforesaid, and against the said election, the form thereof or the 
person elected, are careful to object, except or oppose, or not, 
’ We nevertheless shall proceed and do intend to proceed in the 
said business (according to the exigence of the laws and statutes. 
set forth for that purpose) the absence or contumacy of any one 
of them thus cited and not appearing, in anywise notwithstand- 
ing; and what you shall have done in the aforesaid, that you 
duly certify to us on the day, hour, and at the place aforesaid, 
or such let any one of you certify who being present shall have: 
executed our mandate in due form. In testimony whereof we 
haye required to be affixed to these presents the seal of the: 
Reverend the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral and Metro- 
politan Church of Canterbury, which at this present vacancy 
they use. 

Dated at London the sixth day of the month of December 1559.. 


On the ninth day of the month of December a.p. 1559, in the 
parish Church of 8. Mary-le-Bow in London, within the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of the Church of Christ at Canterbury, in 
the presence of the royal Commissioners above named, appeared. 
personally Thomas Willett notary public, mandatary lawfully 
deputed in this matter, and certified that he on the seventh day 
of the month of December now current had executed the present. 
mandate in the parish Church of S. Mary-le-Bow, aforesaid, 
according to the form described below, to which he made an 
affidavit. 


FIRST SCHEDULE AGAINST OPPOSERS. 


In the Name of God, Amen. We, William, sometime Bishop. 
of Bath and Wells, now elect of Chichester, John Scory, etc., 
ete., specially and lawfully deputed, proceeding regularly and 
lawfully in the business of confirming the election had and 
celebrated of the person of the Reverend and illustrious Matthew 
Parker, D.D., to the Archbishopric of Canterbury, do at the 
prayer of the proctor of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, 
pronounce contumacious all and singular opposers, who would 
say against, except to, or oppose, the said election, the form 
thereof or the person elected, being lawfully and peremptorily 
cited to appear before us, this day, hours and place, (if they 
should think it concerns them) in due course of law, to say 
against, except to, or oppose the said election, the form thereof, 
or the person elected, being oftentimes publicly preconized, and 
long and sufficiently expected, and in nowise appearing, and 
in pain of their said contumacies, do by these writings preclude 
them and each one of them from any way of further opposing 
the said election, the form thereof, or the person in this manner 
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elected, and also decree that the said business of Confirmation 
shall be further proceeded in, according to the exigence of the 
Law and Statutes of this kingdom of England, their contumacy 
in anywise notwithstanding.” . 


Next follows the Summary Petition of the Dean and 
Chapter to the Bishops, acting under the Royal Com- 
mission, for the Confirmation, setting forth their reasons 
under twelve heads. Then the Process of the Election 
of Parker, Aug. 1, 1559, by the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury, in obedience to the Queen’s congé d’élire ; 
then the consent of the Archbishop Elect, Aug. 6, 1559 ; 
followed by the attestation of John Incent, Notary public, 
to the due fulfilment of all the things contained in the 
“First Schedule,” and the several depositions of the wit- 
nesses, John Baker and William Telwyn. 


THE SECOND SCHEDULE AGAINST OPPOSERS. 


(This is in almost the same words as the former, and con- 
cludes by declaring that, in the absence or contumacy of all 
opposers,) 

«We decree to proceed to the pronouncing our definitive 
sentence, or final decree to be published in this business; the 
absence or contumacy of the so cited, and not appearing, in 
anywise notwithstanding. 

THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE QUEEN. 

I Matthewe Parker elected Archbusshopp of Canto" do utterlie 
testifie and declare in my Conscyence, that the Quenys highnes 
ys thonlie Supreme Gouernor of thys Realme, and of all other 


her highnes Dominions and Contreys, as well in Spirituall or 


Ecclesiasticall thinges or causes, as Temporall. And that no 
forreine prince, person, prelate, State or Potentate, hath or 
ought to have any Jurisdiction, power, Superioritie, preeminence, 
or Authoritie ecclesiasticall or spiritual within thys realme, and 
therfore I do utterlie renounce and forsake all forreine Jurisdic- 
tions, powers, Superiorities and Authorities. And do promise, 
that from hensforth I shall bear faith and true Allegyaunce to 


the Quenys highnes, her heires and lawfull suecessours, and to — 


my power shall assist and defend all jurisdictions, privilege, 
preeminence, and authorities graunted or Belonginge to the 
Quenys highnes her heirs and successours, or united and annexed 
to th’ emperiall Crowne of thys Realme. So helpe me God, 
and by the Contentis of thys Booke. 
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THE DEFINITIVE SENTENCE. 

In the name of God, Amen. We, William, sometime Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, now Elect of Chichester, John Scory, some- 
_ time Bishop of Chichester, now Elect of Hereford, etc., etc., 
_ being specially and lawfully deputed, having heard, seen and 
enderstood, and fully and maturely discussed, the merits and 
circumstances of acertain cause or business of Confirmation of 
ai Election, made and celebrated, of the person of the reverend 
and illustrious Matthew Parker, D.D., elected Archbishop and 
Pastor of the Cathedral and Metropolitan Church of Christ at 
‘Canterbury, vacant by the death of Reginald Pole of illustrious 
memory last Archbishop of the same, which for some time was 
discussed, and is so at the present time and remains undetermined, 
and having carefully and diligently searched into, and considered 
the whole process had and done in the said business, and having 
observed all that by the Law and Statutes of this kingdom of 
England ought to be observed, we have thus thought fit to 
proceed to the giving our final decree or definitive sentence in 
‘this business, and do proceed in the manner following. Whereas 
by the acts, enacted, produced and approved before us in the 
business of this Confirmation, we have found, and do clearly 
find, that the said election was rightly and lawfully made and 
celebrated by the Dean and Chapter of the said Cathedral 
and Metropolitan Church of Christ at Canterbury, of the said 
reverend and illustrious Matthew Parker elect of the said see, 
_ aman both prudent and discreet, deservedly laudable for his 
life and conversation, of a free condition, born in lawful wed- 
lock, of due age, and an ordained priest, and that there neither 
was, nor is, anything in the ecclesiastical laws that ought to 
prevent the said reverend Matthew Parker elect of the said 
see from being confirmed Archbishop of Canterbury by the 
authority of our said most illustrious lady the Queen. There- 
fore, we William sometime Bishop of Bath and Wells, now elect 
of Chichester, John Scory, sometime Bishop of Chichester, now 
now elect of Hereford, Miles Coverdale, sometime Bishop of 
Exeter, and John, Bishop of Bedford, royal Commissioners 
aforesaid, having weighed the premises, and other the merits 
and virtues, for which the aforesaid elect of Canterbury is by 
trustworthy testimony recommended, and having first invoked 
the name of Christ, and setting God alone before our eyes, by 
and with the advice of the learned in the law, whom we have 
consulted in this matter, do, by the Supreme authority of the 
said our most gracious Lady the Queen committed to us in this 
matter confirm the aforesaid clection of the said reverend 
Matthew Parker (as aforesaid) made and celebrated, supplying 

Cc 
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by the supreme royal authority of the mere motion, and certain 
knowledge of the Sovereign delegated to us, whatever defect 
may have been in this Election. Both in those things that 
which is or shall be wanting to complete these things according 
to the mandate directed to us, we have done and proceeded in, 
either in us, or the condition, state or means of some of us, as 
of those things which are required in this matter by the Statutes 
of this kingdom of England, or by the Ecclesiastical Laws, as 
the circumstances of the time, or the necessity of this present 
require it, by this our Definitive Sentence, or our final decree, 
which at the prayer of the parties so requesting we bring » 
forward and publish by these writings.” 


All these things having been duly performed, eight days 
after Parker was consecrated Archbishop in the Archie- 
piscopal chapel at Lambeth, December 17, 1559, after the 
order of rites and ceremonies here following :— 


Order of Rites and Ceremonies observed in 
the Consecration of the Most Reverend 
Lord Matthew Parker, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the Chapel within his 
manor of Lambeth, on Sunday, viz. : 
the seventeenth day of the month of 
December, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand five-hundred and fifty-nine. 


‘Tn the first place, the east end of the chapel was adorned with 
tapestry, but the floor was covered with red cloth, and the table 
which was to be used for the holy offices, was placed at the east 
end thereof, adorned with a frontal and a cushion. 

Besides which there were four chairs placed towards the south 
part of the east end of the chapel, for the four bishops to whom 
the duty of consecrating the Archbishop was delegated. 

Moreover a faldstool covered with a carpet and cushions, 
was set before the several chairs against which the Bishops, 
when kneeling, might rest. In like manner, also, a throne and 
a faldstool, adorned with hangings and a cushion, were placed 


for ae Archbishop at the north side of the east end of the same 
chapel. 
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_ These things having been arranged in their order, early in 
_. the morning about five or six o’clock, the Archbishop, wearing 
a scarlet gown and hood, enters the chapel by the west door, 
with four wax torches borne before him, and accompanied by 
the four Bishops who were to perform the Consecration, viz. : 
William Barloe, sometime Bishop of Bath and Wells, now elect 
of Chichester, John Scory, sometime Bishop of Chichester, now 
elect of Hereford, Miles Coverdale, sometime Bishop of Exeter, 
and John, Suffragan of Bedford; and all of them in their several 
order having taken the seats prepared for them, immediately 
Morning Prayer was said in a clear voice by Andrew Peerson, 
chaplain to the Archbishop, at the conclusion of which, John 
Scory, of whom we have spoken above, ascended the pulpit, and 
having chosen as his text ‘The elders who are amongst you I 
exhort who am also an elder,’ preached not inelegantly. 

The sermon being ended, the Archbishop and the other four 
Bishops go out of the chapel together, to prepare themselves for 
the Holy Communion, and, without delay, forthwith return by 
the door on the North side, vested in the following manner, 
viz.: the Archbishop in a linen surplice (as it is called), the 
Elect of Chichester in a silk cope, ready to celebrate the Blessed 
Sacrament, who was served and assisted by two of the Arch- 
bishop’s chaplains, viz.: Nicholas Bullingham and Edmund 
Gest, Archdeacons of Lincoln and Canterbury, respectively, 
similarly vested in silk copes; the Elect of Hereford, and the 
Suffragan of Bedford in linen surplices. 

But Miles Coverdale used only a woollen gown reaching down 
to his feet. In this manner vested and arranged in their places, 
they proceed to celebrate the Communion, the Archbishop kneel- 
ing on the lowest step of the Chapel. 

The Gospel being ended, the Elect of Hereford, the Suffragan 
of Bedford, and Miles Coverdale (of whom above), presented the 
Archbishop to the Elect of Chichester, sitting before the table 
in his chair, with these words, ‘Reverend Father in God, we 
present unto you this godly and well-learned man to be con- 
secrated Archbishop.’ After he had said this, the Queen’s 
letters patent or mandate for the consecration of the Archbishop 
were at once produced, which having been read by Dr. Thomas 
Yale, Doctor of Laws, the oath of the Queen’s supremacy, or 
for the defence of Her Majesty’s Supreme authority, was ad- 
ministered to the Archbishop, according to the Statutes made 
and provided in the first year of the reign of our most gracious 
Queen Elizabeth, which, when he had solemnly taken in the 
words prescribed, with his hand upon the Holy Gospels, the 
Elect of Chichester haying exhorted the people to pray, prepared 
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himself to sing the Litany, the choir responding. Which being 
ended, after some questions proposed to the Archbishop by the 
Elect of Chichester, and after certain prayers and suffrages to 
Almighty God, according to the form of the book published by 
authority of Parliament, the (Elect) of Chichester and Hereford, 
the suffragan of Bedford and Miles Coverdale laid their hands 
upon the Archbishop, and said in English—‘ Take the Hollie 
Gost, and remember that thou stirre upp the grace of God, which 
ys in the by Imposicon of handes, for God hath not giuen us the 
Spirite of feare, but of Power and Loue and Sobernes.’ 

Having said this, they delivered the Bible into his hands, 
using the following words—‘Gyve hede unto thy readinge, 
exhortacon and Doctrine, think uppon thes thinges, conteyned 
in thys Booke, be diligent in them that the increase comminge 
therbye may be manifest unto all men; Take hede unto thy self, 
and unto thy Teachinge, and be diligent in Doinge them for by 
doinge thys, thou shalt saue thy self, and them that hear thee 
through Jesus Xst. our Lord.’ 

After they had said these things, the (Elect) of Chichester, 
without any delivery to the Archbishop of the Pastoral Staff, 
continues the remainder of the Communion Office, with whom 
the Archbishop, and the four Bishops before named, with some 
others received the Holy Communion. 

At the conclusion of the Service, the Archbishop goes forth 
by the north door at the East end of the Chapel, accompanied 
by the four Bishops who had consecrated him, and immediately, 
attended by the same Bishops, returns by the same door, vested 
in a white Episcopal Surplice, and Chimere (as they call it) of 
black silk, and wearing round his neck a certain collar made of 
valuable sables. In like manner, the Bishops Elect of Chichester 
and Hereford were each vested in their Episcopal vestments, a 
surplice and chimere ; but Coverdale and the Suffragan of Bed- 
ford wore only woollen gowns. Then going towards the West 
door, the Archbishop gave severally white stayes to Thomas 
Doyle his steward, John Baker his Treasurer, and John March 
his comptroller, in this manner admitting them to their duties 
and offices. * 

These things, therefore, having been performed in this manner, 
in due order (as aforesaid), the Archbishop leaves the chapel by 
the West door, those of his family, related by blood, who were 
of higher rank preceding him, the others following after him: 

All and singular these things were done and performed in the 
presence of the Reverend Fathers in Christ, Edmund Grindall, 
Bishop-Elect of London, Richard Cockes, Elect of Ely, Edwin — 
Sandes, Elect of Worcester; of Anthony Huse, Esq., principal 
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and chief Registrar of the said Archbishop, of Thomas Argall, 
Esq., Registrar of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, of 


.. Thomas Willett and John Incent, Notaries Public, and some 


others.” 


The Archbishop having been thus consecrated, next 
follows the mandate directed to the Archdeacon of Can- 
terbury, to enthrone the said Lord Archbishop. This 
mandate was issued on the last day of December 1559 
by Barlow, Bishop of Chichester, John Scory, Bishop of 
Hereford, (who having now been confirmed in their sees 
no longer style themselves elect) Miles Coverdale, lately 
Bishop of Exeter, and John, Suffragan Bishop of Bed- 
ford, and was received by the Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
Edmund Gest, but he being unable personally to give effect 
to it, issued on the Ist of January 1559-60 his proxy for 
the enthronization. 

The Archbishop thus having been confirmed, consecrated 
and enthroned, the mandate for the restitution of the Tem- 
poralities of the See was issued by the Queen, March 21, 
1559-60, directed to her Escheators in the counties of Kent, 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Sussex, etc. . . . . [Rolls 
Patents, 2 Eliz., p. 14, and Rymer, Feedera, vol. 15, p. 573. | 

This Register of Parker (which agrees entirely with the 
documents in the Rolls) is fully confirmed by the following 
proofs either MSS. or printed: 


I. The copy of the same Record of his Consecration in 
the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


II. A MS. book of memorable events in his life, belong- 
ing to the Archbishop himself, in the same library, im 
which he has entered the day of his consecration :— 

“17th December, in the year 1559, I was consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

« Alas! Alas! O Lord God, to what times hast thou 
preserved me? Lo, I am come into deep waters, and the 
storm hath overwhelmed me. O Lord, I am oppressed, 
undertake for me, and with Thy mighty Spirit strengthen 
me. ForI am a man, both of a short time, and weak,” ete. 


Ill. “The Register of the Venerable the Dean and 
Chapter of the Cathedral and Metropolitan Church of 
Christ at Canterbury, Guardians of the Spiritualities of the 
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Archbishopric of Canterbury, during the vacancy of the 
Archiepiscopal See by the death of the Lord Reginald Pole, 
last Archbishop of the same, beginning in the month of 
November 1558, Mr. Anthony Huse being then chief 
Registrar of the said Archbishop of Canterbury; in which 
among many others we find the following :— 

‘Fol. 9. Commission issued to Messrs. Cole and Harps- 
field, as Vicars-general of the Spiritualities, during the 
vacancy of the See of Canterbury: dated November 25th, 
1558. 

‘Fol. 26. Vacancy of the Episcopal See of Gloucester by 
the death of the Lord James Brooks of illustrious memory, 
last Bishop thereof, during the time of the vacaney of the 
Archiepiscopal See of Canterbury, a.p. 1558. 

‘Fol. 27. Commission issued by the Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury, to Mr. John Williams, Doctor of Laws. 
‘We appoint, nominate, and depute you our Vicar, Dele- 
gate and Commissary General in Spiritualities.’ Dated 
3rd day of December, 1558. 

‘Fol. 28. Vacancy of the Episcopal See of Bangor. 

‘Fol. 80. Vacancy of the Episcopal See of Hereford. 

‘Fol. 39, b. Vacancy of the Episcopal See of Oxford. 

‘Fol. 40, b. Vacancy of the Episcopal See of Chichester. 

‘Fol. 106. Second day of December, 1559, the lord 
[the Commissary or Official] admitted John Tucker, clerk, 
to the Parochial Church of Southley, Diocese of Exeter. 

‘Fol. 106. Eighth day of December, 1559, the lord [the 
Commissary or Official] admitted Thomas Kent, clerk, to 
the Rectory or Parochial Church of Tetburne, Diocese of 
Exeter.” 

IV. The Register of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 

“The Second Book of Wills, of Persons deceased in the 
province of Canterbury, having [ property in the different 
dioceses of the Province] whose Wills, by the authority of 
the Venerable the Dean and Chapter of the Metropolitan 
Church of Christ at Canterbury, to whom all and every 
kind of Jurisdiction both Spiritual and Ecclesiastical which 
belonged to the Archbishop of Canterbury when the See 
was full, the See itself by the death of the Lord Cardinal 
Reginal Pole of illustrious memory, Archbishop.of Can- 
terbury, etc., now being vacant, notoriously belongs and 
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pertains, it [the Prerogative Court] proves and publishes 


from the first day of the month of April, a.p. 1559, to 


the day of December, then next following, Mr. 
Walter Haddon being Guardian and Commissary of the 
Prerogative Court of the said Dean and Chapter, and 
Thomas Argall beg Registrar ;—in which amongst others 
we find, 

‘ Proof of the will of Edward Spycer, August 24th, 1559. 

‘Proof of the will of John Bennett, Sept 19th, 1559. 

‘Proof of the will of John Nele, December 9th, 1559. 

‘Up to the 9th day of December the wills are proved by 
the authority of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, the 
Archiepiscopal See being vacant, but afterwards by the 
authority of the Most Reverend Father in Christ, Matthew, 
by Divine permission Archbishop of Canterbury elect and 
confirmed :— 

‘Decree respecting the will of William Chersound. 

‘In the Name of God, Amen. We, Walter Haddon, 
Doctor of Laws, having heard, seen, and understood, and 
fully and maturely discussed, ete. . . . by the authority 
of the most Reverend Father in Christ and Lord Matthew, 
by Divine permission Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate 
and Metropolitan of all England, elected and confirmed, 
ete, . . . onthe 11th day of the month of December, 
A.D. 1559, ete. 

‘ Proof of the will of Augustine Harris, December 13th, 
1559. 

‘Proof of the will of Thomas Dyer, December 15th, 1559.’”’ 


VY. “The Register of the same Court for the administra- 
tion by commission of the property of those dying intestate, 
by the authority of the most Reverend Father, the Lord 
Matthew, by Divine permission Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Primate and Metropolitan of all England, from the ninth 
day, viz. of December, 1559. Mr. Walter Haddon, Doctor 
of Laws, being Guardian or Commissary of the said Pre- 
rogative Court, and Thomas Argall, Registrar. 

‘On the 13th day of December was issued a Commission 
to Frances Brydges, alias Fitz-Hugh, to administer the 
property, sworn to and believed of Eliz. Fitz~Hugh, defunct, 
ete 


“On the 19th day of December was issued a Commission 
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to William Sympson and Edward Sympson, natural and 
lawful brothers of Johm Sympson, clerk,’’ ete. 


VI. Parker’s own Register. 

“On the 12th day of December, a.p. 1559, the most 
Reverend Father in Christ, the Lord Matthew, by Divine 

ermission Archbishop of Canterbury Elect and Confirmed, 
instituted at Lambeth, Christopher James, Clerk, to the 
Parish Church of S. Mary in Mariseo,” ete. (vol. 1, fol. 
340.) Afterwards “A Commission to confirm Grindall, 
ete. Given at our manor of Lambeth, in the Diocese of 
Winchester the 18th day of December, 1559, and the first 
year of our Consecration.” (Zhe same, fol. 13.) 


VIL. “Transcript in MS. of old Statutes and Ordinances 
of the Metropolitan Court of Canterbury, the Arches Court, 
London, together with Rescripts and Constitutions of 
several Archbishops of Canterbury, with respect to con- 
tingencies in the said Court,” ete., in which is found, 
“Dec. 17th, (xvi. Kal. Januar.) Consecration of Matthew 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


VIII. The book “de Antiquitate Ecclesia Anglicans ” 
(a copy of which—edition 1572—given by the Archbishop 
himself to his son John Parker, is still preserved in the 
Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth), m which are con- 
tained the lives of the seventy Archbishops from Augustine 
to Matthew, which were written by Parker, although there 
is some doubt as to whether the Archbishop himself wrote 
his own life or permitted John Josselin his chaplain to do so. 

“Therefore (A.D. 1559) Parker was elected Archbishop 
of Canterbury by the Dean and Chapter of the Metropolitan 
Church of Canterbury. Afterwards in the same year, on 
the seventeenth day of December, four bishops (required 
according to a Jaw enacted concerning this matter) being 
employed— William of Chichester, John of Hereford, Miles. 
formerly of Exeter, and John of Bedford. . . . . He 
was consecrated by imposition of hands with prayers and. 
the invocation of the Moly Spirit, % ws dag at end’ it 
(the Consecration) was concluded by the reception of the 
Holy Eucharist by a very large congregation of men of great 
note, and last of all by a common and ardent prayer from 
all, that the office now laid upon him may conduce to the 
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glory of God, the salvation of the flock, and the joyful testi- 


_ mony of his own conscience, when in the presence of the Lord 


he should give an account of the way he discharged it.” 


IX. A MS. note by John Parker in the same copy of 
the book “de Antiquitate ”’ :— 

“This Matthew was born on the 6th of August 1604 
ea Is consecrated Archbishop December 17th, 1559. 

is last Will made April 5th, 1575. Dies at Lambeth 
(where he is buried) May 17th, 1575. His funeral in 
Lambeth Church. His will proved by his executors, 
October Ist, 1575.” 


X. Testimonies of many persons who examined the 
Registers. (Above, p. 9.) 


XI. A Letter of Jewel, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, 
to Peter Martyr, dated London, July 20th, 1559, amongst 
the Zurich Letters, which were written upon matters chiefly 
relating to the Reformation of the Anglican Church, trans- 
lated from authenticated copies of the autographs still 
preserved in the archives of Zurich and elsewhere. 

‘Some of our friends are marked out for Bishops: Parker 
for Canterbury, Cox for Norwich, Barlow for Chichester, 
Scory for Hereford, and Grindal for London; for Bonner is 
ordered to vacate his Sec. When they will take possession, 
I know not.” 

From the same to the same (London, November the 2nd, 
1559) : “I heard from the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

From the same to the same (London, November the 16th, 
1559): “The bishops are as yet only marked out [for 
promotion], and their estates are in the meantime gloriously 
swelling the exchequer.” 

A letter of Parkhurst to Josiah Simler, dated Bishop’s. 
Cleeve, December 20th, 1559: “When I was lately in 
London, one of the privy counsellors, and Parker the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” 

A om of Sampson to Peter Martyr, dated January 6th, 
1560: “The consecration of some bishops has already taken 
place. I mention, as being known to you by name, Dr. 
Parker (Archbishop) of Canterbury, Dr. Cox (Bishop) of 
Ely, Dr. Grindal of London, Dr. Sandys of Worcester ; one 
other, a Welshman, (Rowland Meyrick, Bishop of Bangor), 
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is a bishop, who is unknown to you; Dr. Pilkington of 
Winchester, Dr. Bentham of Coventry, and your friend 
Jewel of Salisbury, will follow shortly; for they are soon, 
as I hear, to be consecrated, as we call it.” 


XII. An Historiola or Life of Parker, translated into 
English by a Puritan, a most determined enemy of Parker; 
in which we find :— 

“He was consecrated December 17th, 1559.” ; 

A MS. copy of this book is to be found in the Library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in which John Josselin, 
chaplain of the Archbishop, has written with his own hand, 
“The day of the consecration of Parker, that is December 
17th, 1559.” 

XIII. The Diary of Henry Machyn, Citizen and Mer- 
chant Taylor of London, from a.p. 1550 to a.p. 1568, (ed. 
Nichols, 1848) ; in which we find :— 

“The xxiii day of June (1559) were elected vi nuw 
Byshopes com from beyond the see, master Parker Bysshope 
of Canturbere, master Gryndalle Bysshope of London, 
docthur Score Bysshope of Harfford, Barlow (of) Chechastur, 
doctur Bylle of Salysbere, doctor Cokes (of) Norwyche.” 

«* * * # (Park)er electyd Byshop of Canturbere. 
The xvii day of Desember was the nuw Byshope of 
(Canterbury) Doctor Parker, was mad(e) ther at Lambeth.” 

“The xx day of Desember a-fornon was Sant Thomas 
Eyyn, my Lord of Canturbere whent to Bow Chyrche and 
ther were vy nuw Byshopes mad(e).”” 


XIV. The Archives and State Papers preserved in the 
Rolls Chapel and Record Office, in which we find :— 

“A Commission by the Queen, constituting Matthew 
Parker Archbishop Nominate of Canterbury, Edmund 
Grindall Bishop Nominate of London, and others, Com- 
missioners for carrying into execution the Acts for the 
Uniformity of Common Prayer, ete. 

Witness the Queen at Westminster, July the 19th, in 
the first year of the reign of Elizabeth. By the Queen 
herself.” [State Papers, Dom. Eliz., vol. 5, July 19, wha 

“The first Mandate of the Queen to Bishops Tunstall, 
etc. . . . . to consecrate Parker.” (See above, p. 6,) 
[Dom. Eliz., vol. 6, September the 9th, 1559. } j 
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“Mandate of the Queen to Anthony Kitchen, Bishop of 
Llandaff, Wiliam Barlow, formerly Bishop of Bath, now 
elect of Chichester . . . . to consecrate Parker.” (See 
above, p. 7.) [Dom. Eliz., vol. 7, December the 6th, 1559. | 

“Memorandum of Parker’s Consecration.” [Dom. Eliz., 
vol. 7, December the 17th, 1559. | 


Since many replies have been made to the Nag’s Head 
fable, but few words will be necessary to confute this “ tale 
of foolery.” ‘ 

It is clear that this story of the Nag’s Head was unknown 
to any one before the year 1604, when a certain John de 
Sacrobosco or Holywood (as he called himself) tells it as 
follows; “that at the sign of the Nag’s Head were assembled 
all those who had been nominated to the Bishoprics then 
vacant, and that Scory laid his hands upon the candidates, 
who were to be made Bishops at the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign; and that some of them did the same to 
Scory in their turn:” and as a witness to this wonderful 
story, he brings forward one Neale, who, according to 
Champneys, belonged to the household of Bonner, or, as 
Sacrobosco says, was his chaplain; who neither gave his 
testimony on oath nor before a Judge, but whispered it in 
acorner. “Yet it hath pleased God to preserve for us one 
witness, venerable for his great age, and every way above 
the reach of exception: I mean Charles Howard, Earl of 
Nottingham, and late Lord High Admiral of England; who 
in the year 1616, being asked by a friend whether or no he 
was invited (since he was of age sufficient) to honour the 
consecration of Archbishop Parker and the solemnity thereof 
with his presence, answered that he was indeed invited and 
entreated to be present at it. Being again asked to what 
place he was invited, and particularly whether it was to 
the Nag’s Head; ‘By no means,’ he replied, ‘but to the 
Palace at Lambeth ;’ whither he also declared that he went 
on the day appointed, for that very purpose. He moreover 
positively asserted that he was also present, with many 
other noble Lords, at the entertainment (which is wont 
to be very magnificent) on the very same day of the 
consecration. All which he affirmed that he remembered 
perfectly well. And being likewise asked why Parker was 
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so very earnest in inviting him, and he so readily willing to 
gratify Parker, he gave this particular and remarkable 
reason—because they were related the one to the other. 
[ Mason, Vind., p. 839, Edit. 1625. ] 

The testimony of this illustrious man exactly agrees both 
with the Acts of Parliament, and the venerable records of 
the Church of England; but between the testimonies of 
those who believe the story, there is a great difference, for 
Fitz-Simon says: “Scory orders all to kneel down; then 
taking the hand of Parker, says, ‘Rise, Lord Bishop of 
Canterbury; in like manner to Grindal, ‘Rise, Lord Bishop 
of London,’ ete., ete. “While Champneys: “Scory,‘holding 
the Bible in his hand, placed it upon the head or neck 
of each, saying, ‘Take thou authority to preach the Gospel 
heartily :’ then they rose up Bishops.” : 

On every point it will be easy to shew that this fable is 
as absurd as it is wicked; but perhaps it will be sufficient 
to quote the words of Dr. Lingard, in whose history we 
find as follows :—‘ We are told, and that too on apparent 
authority (Fuller, vol. 9, p. 62; Heylin, p. 121), that from 
Bow Church the Commissioners who had confirmed the 
election of Parker proceeded to dinner at a neighbouring 
inn, the Nag’s Head. This fact (if it be a fact) may account 
for the origin of a story afterwards circulated, that during 
the dinner a messenger arrived from Bonner, forbidding 
Kitchen to exercise any diocesan authority in the bishopric 
of London; on which Scory, leaving his seat, made the 
Bishops-elect kneel down, placed a Bible on the head of 
each, and bade them rise up consecrated Bishops. How 
Katchen and Scory happened to be present (for the records 
show that they never acted together), or what concern the 
Bishops-elect had with the confirmation of Parker (for they 
were confirmed, not by the Commissioners, but by Parker 
himself), is not stated. . . » To meet the Nag’s 
Head fable, appeal was made to the Archbishop’s register. 
(See above, p. 18.) . . . . From this document we 
learn that the time appointed for the consecration was @ 
little before six in the morning of Sunday, the 17th of 
December; the place appointed, the Archiepiscopal Chapel 
at Lambeth. The consecrators were the four prelates by 
whom the election of Parker had been confirmed—Barlow 

: 
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and Hodgkins, who had been Bishops under Henry VIII, 
cand Scorey and Coverdale, who had been Bishops under 
Edward VI. The witnesses consisted of many of the new 
Bishops-elect, the chief officers of Parker’s ecclesiastical 
and household establishments, and Thomas Willet and 
John Incent, Notaries Public, to whom we ought perhaps 
to attribute the document itself.” [Hist., vol. 6, app. p. 
828. Edit. 1855. ] 
Amongst the writers also of the present day, it will be 
sufficient to quote a letter of the Rev. Canon HE. E. 
Estcourt, addressed to the editor of the ‘‘ Weekly Register,” 
Dec. 27th, 1865. With regard to the Nag’s Head story, 
“there is no contemporary evidence of any kind to support 
wt... . . There is then no doubt whatever that the 
ceremony took place at Lambeth on the 17th of December, 
_ 1559. Machyn’s Diary is unimpeachable evidence of this 
fact, having been written by its author and edited by Mr. 
_ Nichols without any controversial end in view. There 
seems no reasonable doubt that the Service used on the 
occasion was that of the Second Book of King Edward. 
. . . . And I may state that both Dr. Lingard and 
Canon Tierney believe these facts as proved beyond 
‘question ; whose judgment as historians is of great value.” 
The testimony of Lord Nottingham is completely con- 
firmed by a statement drawn up by the Rev. William 
Hampton, Rector of Worth, in the County of Sussex, 
A.D. 1721, now in the possession of A. Weekes, Esq., 
whose brother, the Rev. C. Hampton Weekes, m.a., kindly 
lent me the original ‘document, to a copy of which my 
attention had been first drawn by the Rev. C. H. Borrer, 
Rector of Hurstpierpoint, Sussex:—‘“‘My great grand- 
father John Hampton, Vicar of Ryegate in Surrey was 
-chaplaine to Charles Earle of Nottinghame Lord High 
Admiral in Queen Eliz. Reigne. My own Grand- 
father Rector of Bletchingley in Surrey was chaplaine to 
that Earle’s eldest Sonne. Now the following relation I 
have several times heard from my owne Grandfather, who 
had it from his father and his owne Lord; who both had it 
from the old Earle of Nottinghame’s own mouth. The 
same account I have also often had from my owne father 
-as told him by my Grandfather, and is as follows. In the 
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beginning of King James his reigne, there came out a book 
under the name of Sanders with the story of the Nagg’s 
head ordination. This book made a great noyse, and was 
wonderfully cry’d up by the Roman Catholics as sapping the 
whole reformation at once by destroying the Episcopacy. 
This book was shewed to King James and upon his reading 
of it, it stratled [sic] him. Upon this he eald his Privy 
Council and shewed it them, and withal told em that he 
was a stranger among em, and knew nothing of the matter, 
and directing himself to the Archbishop who was present, 
My Lord (says he) I hope you can prove and make good 
your ordination for by my sol, man, (sayes he) if this story. 
be true we are no church. The Archbishop replied, he 
had never heard the story before but did not question but 
he could detect the forgery of it and by examining the 
Lambeth register could prove Archbishop Parker’s ordina- 
tion. Att another Privy Council upon the same account, 
the old Earle of Nottinghame was present, and when ’twas 
debated the old Earle stood up and told the King and 
Council, he could give them full satisfaction as to that matter 
upon his own personal knowledge, for (says he) Archbishop 
Parker’s ordination made a great noyse about towne that he 
was to be ordained such a day in Lambeth Chappel, which 
drew a great deale of company thither, and out of curiosity L 
went thither myself, and was present at his ordination, and 
he was ordained by the form in King Edward’s Common 
Prayer Book, I myself (said he) had the book in my hand 
all the time, and went along with the ordination, and when 
it was over I dined with em, and there was an instrument 
drawn up of the form and order of it, which instrument I 
saw and read over.—Some time after (I being acquainted 
with the Archbishop and being at Lambeth with him) he 
told me he had sent that instrument to Corpus Christi 
College in Cambridge to be laid up in their Library in 
perpetuam rel memoriam, and sayes the old Harle, I believe 
it may be in the Library still if your Majesty please to 
have it searched for. By my sol, man (says ye king) thou 
speakst to the purpose, we must see this instrument, and 
this puts the thing out of dispute. Upon this a messenger 
was sent, the instrument found and brought to ye king, 
he shewed it and had it read in Council, and desired the 
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old Earle of Nottinghame to look upon it, and see if he 


could remember whether it was the original instrument 


which was drawn up at the ordination. The Earl perusing 
of it declared it was ye original he saw and read when 
Archbishop Parker was ordained. The King upon this . 
addressing himself to several Popish Lords who were then 
present in Council, My Lords, sayes he, what do you now 
think of ye matter ;—they all declared their abhorrence 
of the forgery of ye Nageg’s head ordination, and several of 
em upon it left the Popish Communion, and came over to 
ye Church of England, declaring that Church was not fitt to: 
be trusted with their souls who would invent and abett such 
a notorious falsity. For truth of this I witness my hand.” 
“Wm. Hampton Rector of Worth 1721.” 


Two points still remain which require a few words. 

First, That in the second Commission to consecrate 
Parker this clause was added: “Supplying nevertheless by 
our supreme royal authority of our mere notion and certain 
knowledge,” ete. . . . .; that an objection grounded 
upon this was raised by Bonner, that Bishop Horne was 
not a Bishop, inasmuch as King Edward’s Ordinal had 
been abrogated by 1 Mary, sess. 2, c. 2. But this clause 
clearly referred to any possible legal defects, and amongst 
others to such cavils as, with a certain amount of plausibility, 
were advanced by Bonner: and this is clear from the Act 
passed in the 8th Eliz., in which almost the very words of 
the clause appear; ‘“ Whereby her Highness, by her 
supreme power and authority, hath dispensed with all 
causes or doubts of any Imperfection or Disability, that 
can or may in any wise be objected against the same, as by 
her Majesty’s said Letters Patent more plainly will appear.” 

The second is, That in a Commission directed to Parker 
October 20, 1559, and in the Herald’s Patent authorising 
an addition to his coat-of-arms, dated November 28, 1559, 
he is styled Archbishop of Canterbury, without the addition 
of elect. Now, both of these were merely civil acts; and 
the first was addressed not to him only, but to others joined 
with him—laymen as well as ecclesiastics: and therefore, 
being civil documents, the omission has no force whatever. 
Besides, in two letters of Parker, dated November 6 and 
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November 18, he signs himself “ Matthew Elect of Canter- 
bury,” and does not omit the “Elect” until the day of 
his consecration, December 17; and the same objection, if 
it had any force at all, would apply equally to Bonner 
himself, to whom five months before his consecration, on 
the 12th of November 1539, a Patent was sent by the 
King, permitting him freely to exercise his jurisdiction, in 
which the word “elect” is also omitted, as it begins: 
“Henry the Highth, by the Grace of God, ete., to the 
Reverend Father in Christ, Edmund, Bishop of London, 
greeting ;” and he was not consecrated until April 4, 1540. 
In the congé d’élire also of a Bishop of Hereford in the 
room of Bonner, who was translated to London before he 
was consecrated, the See of Hereford is declared vacant “by 
the translation of the Reverend Father in Christ, the last 
Bishop thereof to the Bishopric of London.” Here too the 
world “elect” is omitted; nay, even Bonner himself—as 
appears by three Commissions issued by him, November 20, 
1539, February 11 and March 6, 15%, which began, 
“Edmund, by Divine permission Bishop of London, to 
. . . . ete”’—does not style himself “elect,’’ nor add 
that word to the title of Bishop. 

Lastly, to the hypothesis of forgery charged against the 
registers, it will be sufficient to reply in the words of 
the Rev. A. W. Haddan in his valuable work on the 
Apostolical Succession, just published: “The forger must 
have been so marvellous a conjuror, that he first of all 
invented half-a-dozen complicated series of documents, all 
minutely tallying both with each other and with all known 
history on the subject; and then inserted all of them, 
utterly unsuspected by anybody, into every one of their 
several repositories (over no one of which had he the 
slightest control, and of one or two of which he literally 
could not know the existence) at Canterbury, Lambeth, © 
London, Cambridge, Zurich, and the great Episcopal and — 
Capitular archives all over the kingdom ;—and that he 
did this with such exquisite jugglery as, ¢.g., to insert large 
portions into Parker’s Register at different places, and yet 
to have made them exactly fit in with all the rest, as if 
they had been there from the beginning.”  [Apostolical 
Succession, p. 198. Edit. 1869.] : 
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CHAP. II. 


On EpiscopaL CoNnsECRATION. 


Ir is next objected that the form and matter in the con- 
. secration of Parker were insufficient to confer valid ordination; 
and that although the four consecrating Bishops used these 
words with imposition of hands,—“ Receive the Holy Ghost, 
and remember that thou stir up the grace of God, which is 
in thee by imposition of hands, for God hath not given us 
the spirit of fear, but of power and love and soberness ”— 
bee words do not sufficiently determine the Episcopal 

rder. 
To this we may reply in the words of the Bishop of 
- Brechin: “As to the form, matter, and intention,—it is 
said that the form of Anglican Orders is imperfect, inas- 
much as office of a Bishop was not specified when hanus 
were laid on Matthew Parker. The four consecrating 
Bishops used the following words :—‘Accipe, inquiunt, 
Spiritum Sanctum, et gratiam Dei, que jam per imposi- 
tionem manuum in te est, excitare memento; non enim 
timoris, sed virtutis, dilectionis, et sobrietatis Spiritum 
dedit nobis Deus.’ It has been said that these do not 
determine the office, and would suit the case of a parish 
elerk as well as a Bishop. ‘To this it must be answered— 
Ist, That the use of the words of St. Paul, in which he 
gives the charge to St. Timothy as Bishop of Ephesus, 
shows that it was in the minds of these consecrators to 
confer on the candidate the authority of a primitive Bishop; 
next, That there were other prayers in the service which 
distinctly determined the meaning of the action; and 
_ 3rdly, That the reformed Bishops were in no worse case 

than their predecessors; for in none of the English 
Pontificals, except that of Exeter (which was never used, 
there being no record of any Bishop of Exeter having 
taken the principal part in consecrating a Bishop), is there 
any determining word at the time of the imposition of 
hands. In the Sarum Pontifical it runs thus :—‘Finita 
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letanid surgant omnes preter electum. Et duo Episcopi 
ponant et teneant evangeliorum codicem super cervicem 
ejus et inter scapulas clausum, et, ordinatore super eum 
fundente benedictionem, reliqui episcopi qui adsunt mani- 
bus suis caput ejus tangant et dicat ordinator Veni Creator, 
ut supra in ordinibus. Sequatur: Oremus. Oratio. Propitiare 
Domine supplicationibus nostris et inclinato super famulum 
tuum cornu egratix sacerdotalis, benedictionis tue in eum 
infunde virtutem; per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum 
Filium Tuum, qui Tecum vivit et regnat in unitate Spiritus 
Sancti Deus.’” [Zhe Bishop of Brechin on the Articles, pp- 
713, 714. Edit. 1868. ] 

Moreover, a comparison of very many Pontificals from 
the earliest ages of the Church, shows that the matter 
and form of ordination consist in imposition of hands 
together with appropriate prayers, and that in none of the 
earliest rites are the words “ Accipe Spiritum Sanctum” to be 
found, and that although many ceremonies were introduced 
in later times, they have nothing to do with the essentials 
of ordination; for as Goar says concerning the Greek 
rites, “The Grecks, indeed, deliver to those promoted to. 
orders the instruments of their offices, not that they think 
the primary and radical power of that order is conferred 
upon them by these, but that by these they may move 
them the more to exercise the office they have received;” 
and no Council earlier than that of Toledo (s.p. 633) 
enumerates the pastoral staff and ring amongst Episcopal 
ornaments. 

‘* Tt may then be taken as certain” (to use again the words 
of the Rev. A. W. Haddan) “that from the beginning the 
laying on of hands by an ordainer who was himself rightly 
ordained, accompanied by any words that sufficed to convey 
the formal intention of the Church, but not necessarily 
everywhere one and the same form of words, has been 
held sufficient to a valid ordination; sufficient both as 
regards matter and form. No other outward act is stamped 
by Scripture as Apostolical, save the laying on of hands. 
No form of words at all either has Scriptural authority 
or has received the sanction of the entire Church, whether 
at all times and in all places, or even in all places at any 
one time. As a matter of fact, many different forms of © 
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words have throughout been in use at various times and 
- places. It has simply been held to be necessary (inferring 
the rule of essentiality from ordinary and actual Church 
practice) so to frame the accompanying words and cere- 
monial as to mark the purpose wherewith the appointed 
outward act is being used; and this, without of necessity 
specifying in detail the several functions of the Episcopate 
or the Priesthood in the actual words used in conferring 
either, still less conferring each function by a special matter or 
act of its own, as well as in express words. . . . If ‘Accipe 
Spiritum Sanctum,’ with the appropriate accessories (not to 
perfect what was otherwise incomplete, but) to determine 
the form to the office meant, be a sufficient form of words to 
make a Bishop, though the word ‘Bishop’ be not added, 
in the Church of Rome; it was a sufficient form of words 
also with the like respective and indubitable accessories 
in each case, and even had it stood without other words 
(which it did not) to make Bishop and priest severally in 
the Church of England prior to 1662; much more, of course 
as joined with other and express words, since that year. 
; If laying on of hands, without unction and 
without (in priest’s orders) delivering of paten and chalice, 
made yalid Bishops and priests severally in the Church 
of Rome for 800 or 1000 years, and makes valid Bishops 
and priests in the Eastern Church to this day; then it 
makes, and has all along made, valid Bishops and priests 
also in the Church of England. . . . . As we of the 
English Church do in the act of ordination as the Apostles 
did, so therefore in that act, and so far as the form of the 
act goes, we give that which Apostles gave. If Apostolic 
ordination was complete in matter and form, so also is 
ours, which retains their matter and appoints a sufficient 
equivalent for whatever may have been their form.” 
[ Apostolical Succession, pp. 245—250. | 
In proof of this, I now subjoin the opinions of various 
writers, and copious extracts from the earliest known rituals 
down to the present use of the English Church ; by which 
it may be clearly seen by any one who is willing to judge 
for himself, that, while we have dropped non-essentials, we 
have retained the main features common to them all; viz., 
the examination, the laying on of hands, and the prayer for 
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the invocation of the Holy Spirit and the delivery of the 
Gospels. And here let me observe that, as it is objected 
that the form in King Edward’s Ordinal seemed defective 
to the Bishops who revised it in 1662, and that therefore 
they added explanatory additions, that they did so to silence 
an objection of the Presbyterians, who argued that there 
was no difference between a Bishop and a priest, because 
their offices were not at all distinguished in the words of 
consecration ; entirely unmindful of the context, and, im 
fact, of the whole of the rest of the offices. 

“In the third and fourth years of Edward the 6th it 
was resolved by all the three estates of the realm in open 
Parliament assembled, that all superstitious books, and 
amongst the rest the ordinals, should be abolished. Almost 
at the same time another law was passed concerning the 
ordering of ministers ecclesiastical, im these words, ‘Such 
form and manner of making and consecrating Archbishops, 
Bishops, priests and deacons, as by six prelates and six 
other men of this realme, learned in God’s law by the king 
to be appointed and assigned, or by the most number of 
them shall be devised for that purpose and set forth under 
the great seal of England before the first day of April next 
coming, should be lawfully exercised and used, and no 
other, any statute, law, or custom to the contrary not- 
withstanding.’ In the 5th and 6th years of the same king 
another law was passed explaining and completing the 
book of Common Prayer, and the book so explained was 
annexed to the statute, with the addition also of a form 
and manner of making and consecrating ministers, which 
form, as in the present day, so also in those times was not 
looked upon as a distinct book, but rather a part and 
integral portion of our book of Common Prayer or liturgy. 
In the first year of Mary, this law having been repealed, 
the book itself disappeared, recovering however on the 
accession of Elizabeth its former honour and authority: 
and was confirmed anew in the eighth year of the same 
Queen, so that all the ministers of the English Church, at 
this day receive holy orders, according to the form set 
forth in that book.” [lason, Vind. Bk. 2, ¢ 16. 
Eiit. 1625.) 7 : 

“The matter of ordination is a certain sensible sign; 
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such as is (for example) the laying on of hands; which 
Bellarmine calls the essential matter. For thus he 
- expresses himself (De Sacram. Ord., c. 9); ‘this opinion 
is proved, first, because the Scriptures in divers places 
mention imposition of hands as the external sign of ordi- 
nation, as appears in Acts vi. 18, 14; 1 Tim. iv, v.; 
Tie eee. Therefore imposition of hands is an 
essential part of the Sacrament, for the promise of grace 
is not made to accidental ceremonies, but to essential ones.’ 
2ndly, he proves the same by Popes, Councils, and Fathers, 
both Greek and Latin. Of Popes he brings forward Clement, 
Damasus, Innocent I., Leo I., Alexander II., and Urban IT. 
Of Councils, those of Nice, Antioch, and Carthage IV., 
adding that ‘all the other ancient Councils in divers places 
affirm, that holy orders are conferred by imposition of 
hands.’ He affirms also that the Council of Trent itself 
declares, ‘then priests are ordained, then is given to them 
the grace of the Holy Spirit when it is said to them, Receive 
the Holy Ghost; but while this is said, hands are imposed, 
as appears from the Pontifical, and the custom of the 
Church; therefore the Council thought, that that laying 
on of hands was de essentid.’ From Councils he passes on 
to Fathers both the Greek, who call xégoroviay, that is 
laying on of hands, and the Latin 8. Ambrose, 8. Jerome, 
and $. Augustine, whose testimonies he seals up with this 
conclusion, ‘ Who can believe that so many Fathers and 
Councils, when they treat of nothing more frequently than 
the ordination of Priests, should not so much as once men- 
tion that which belongs to the very essence of that Sacra- 
ment.’ (De Sacram. Ord. c.9.) srdly, he proves the same 
from the schoolmen, Bonaventura, Scotus, Paludanus, and 
Altisiodorensis, who clearly teach, that it is de essentid. 
Amongst the Divines, by which title, Bellarmine means 
the Schoolmen, we have the words of Gabriel Vasquez, 
a famous Jesuit, who says, ‘I agree with Major and 
Armilla, that the proper matter of this Episcopal ordina- 
tion is the laying on of hands, and that those words, Receive 
the Holy Ghost, which are said together by three bishops, 
are the form. For although these authors say that order 
is conferred by the laying on of hands only, yet they 
necessarily mean by this, that this of which we have 
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spoken, is the matter and form.’ Moreover, Vasquez 
proves this by two arguments of which the first 1s taken 
from Scripture, 1 Tim. i. 14, ‘Neglect not the grace which 
is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, and the lay- 
ing on of hands of the presbytery. Whence (he says) it 
clearly follows, that the laying on of hands is the matter, 
and the words which are pronounced at the same time are 
the form; for the sacramental grace is given in that very 
application of the matter and form, and by the same.’ 
The other is taken from the Fathers, according to whom 
several bishops are required to confer the Episcopal Order. 
Whence he infers that ‘the matter of this Order is to be 
conferred by three, and that which is conferred but by one, 
is conferred by an incompetent minister.’” [ Mason, Vind., 
Bk., 2,0. 16. dit. 1625. ] ‘ 

I now propose to compare the Anglican rite, first with 
the ancient statutes of the Church set forth in the IVth 
Council of Carthage, and afterwards with the Roman 
Pontifical, 

“This Council was held in the year of our Lord 398, and 
attended by 214 fathers, (amongst whom was 8. Augustine) 
and that it was anterior to the Roman Pontifical, is quite 
clear from this, that it is quoted in the same Pontifical. 
Moreover, it bears this title, ‘The Ancient Statutes of the 
Church,’ as may be seen in Binius (Bin., vol. 1, p. 553.) 
Which said Statutes are to be esteemed as ancient, not only 
with respect to our times, but to those also wherein that 
Council was held. For thus says Baronius, (Ann. 398, 
n. 68,) ‘This Council of Carthage was a kind of store- 
house of Church discipline, not newly invented, but 
received in practice from the more ancient times, and 
restored to its primitive authority, except only in such 
things, where they saw it needful, for some new cause, to 
make new laws.’ From what has been said of the antiquity 
of these Statutes, may also appear the dignity and authority 
of the same. On this point I may add the following from 
Baronius, (Ann. 398, n. 67,) ‘By these fathers, first, things 
pertaining to Bishops, and then those to other clerics were 
wholesomely, and with mature deliberation provided for or — 
rather restored, contained in 104 Canons, of which not only — 
the rest of the Bishops of the West, but those of the East : 


also, are known to have taken copies. From whence it 
appears that this Council was a pattern; and as it were 
. the ‘idea’ of all Councils. In how great respect it is held 
in the Roman Church is plain from this, that it was 
approved of by Leo IVth. 

“In ordering a Bishop, the Carthaginian fathers, (can. 1) 
because the Apostle says hands should be laid suddenly on 
no man, decree ‘that diligent enquiry be made into the 
age, life, and learning of the elected Bishop; and above all, 
whether he be sound in the faith,’ next, ‘they require the 
consent of both clergy and laity, the assembly of the 
bishops of the whole province, and especially the authori- 
sation or presence of the Metropolitan,’ all which things 
are performed by us with the greatest care. For the 
clergy, that is to say the Dean and Chapter, choose their 
bishop [that is at least nominally and formally.] 2ndly, 
the laity consent to the election, for their votes are included 
in the Royal assent. [TZhis, however, as the well-known 
case of the Rev. Dr. Hampden, late Bishop of Hereford, 
proves, is at present unhappily a mere external form.| 38rdly, 
since all the Bishops of the whole province cannot sufhi- 
ciently conveniently come together, consecration will be 
regularly performed if three of them come together, and 
the rest give their consent. 

“Of the rite of ordination itself the Council decrees as 
follows, (can. 2), ‘When a bishop is ordained let two 
bishops place and hold the book of the Gospels upon his 
head and neck, and one saying the benediction over him, 
let all the other bishops who are present touch his head 
with their hands.’. Here they require three things, the 
placing the book, the laying on of hands, and the pronounc- 
ing the benediction; but the placing the book does not 
pertain to the essence of order as the other two do, as is 
shown by Vasquez and John de Turre-cremata. [ Here, 
too, not even a word about a mitre, gloves, sandals, ring, staff, 
and oil is found, though certainly we must admit that the 
Council was not summoned to write books upon ritual, but 
only to treat of things most necessary ; and these having been 
briefly mentioned, they omitted the others as being left open 
and indifferent. | 

“But if we compare the Pontifical, which details most 


fully the authentic forms of consecration in the Roman 
Church, with the Anglican Ordinal, we find in the Ponti- 
fical, 1st. An examination is made concerning faith and 
other matters. 2ndly. Two bishops at the least are wont 
to assist the conseerator. 3rdly. The Epistle is read from 
1 Tim. iii. 4thly. Prayers are made for the elect. 5thly. 
During the laying on of hands these words are uttered, 
‘Receive the Holy Ghost.’ 6thly. To the newly-conse- 
erated is delivered the book of the Gospels. In all these 
the general practice of our Church agrees. Therefore in 
all necessary things there is the very fullest agreement 
between us and the Roman Pontifical. Moreover, the 
Council of Trent itself declares, that the Church always 
had power, even in the Sacraments, ‘to ordain or alter 
such things as she shall judge most expedient to the profit 
of the receivers, or to the reverence of the sacraments 
themselves, according to the different circumstances of 
times, places and things; saving only their substance.” 
(Sess. 21, c. 2.) And Gregory says very justly, (Bk. 1. 
Epist. 41) that ‘it is no injury to the one Faith that there 
are different customs in the Holy Church.’ Wherefore as. 
it was lawful for the Church to invent new ceremonies, so: 
it was as lawful for us, for just causes, to abolish them.” 
[Mason, Vind., Bk. 2, c. 17.] . 

Francis de Sancta Clara thus writes concerning Holy 
Orders: “As (in the Pontifical compiled under Edward the 
6th,) the form of ordination is, ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost,” 
etc., and the matter, imposition of hands, let the more: 
learned judge whether it be right to declare their consecra- 
tion void on this account, especially since Vasquez and 
others think that the imposition of hands and those words. 
are sufficient, jure divino, for the essence of the ordination 
of a bishop, as may be seen from Vasquez (p. 3, disp. 240, 
num. 58). Conink (de Ordine, disp. 20, dub. 7, num. 58). 
treats of the question at length, and proves it from the 
Council of Trent; nor does Arcudius dissent from this 
opinion (De Sacer. Ord.) because of the authority of 
Scripture which makes mention of these two points alone, 
and most frequently. He also in the same place, shows 
that in the Greek Church the delivery of the instruments 
is not necessary, absolutely, nor the forms connected with 
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them. His judgment is the same respecting the physical 
and material unction in the Sacrament of Order, for it is. 
. not essential according to him: moreover in the Greek 
Church, as Arcudius argues, it never has been used, 
because 8. Chrysostom (Digress. Moral. 2, Orat. in 1 ad 
Timoth.) distinguishing between the Priests of the Old 
and New Law, says that the former were anointed. 8. 
Dionysius, again, though most accurate in describing cere- 
monies, says not a word respecting unction, and when 
some Greek Fathers mention unction, he understands them 
to mean spiritual unction. . . . Innocent 4th (De Saera. 
non iter. cap. Presbyt.) says, ‘With regard to the Apos- 
tolic Ritual, we find that they used to impose hands on 
those who were to be ordained, and prayed over them. 
Nor do we find any other form observed by them. Whence 
we believe, that unless forms had been subsequently in- 
vented, it would suffice for the ordainer to say, Be thou a 
Priest, or equivalent words ; but in subsequent times, the 
Church ordained the forms which are now observed.’ 

“Tt is therefore his opinion, and a constant one with the 
Doctors, that the substance of the form in all ordination, is 
not absolutely in the mere husk of the words, but in their 
sense; if only then it be done in equivalent words, as 
Innocent says, ‘I have no doubt but that it is sufficient and 
effectual. For I think that it is needful to look, not at the 
words, but at the matter,’ as says Arcudius, (supra) and the 
Council of Trent s¢ems to favour the opinion (sess. 23, cap. 
4,) where it says that ‘holy order is performed by words. 
and outward signs,’ where it does not specify the words or 
the signs. Many Doctors, too, not improbably think that 
neither words nor outward symbols, that is neither the form 
nor matter, were determinately prescribed by Christ, but 
were to be preseribed by the Church. According to this 
opinion, therefore, Christ only appointed that ordination 
should be conferred with some form of words and symbols, 
and from this it follows @ fortiori, that equivalent words are 
wholly sufficient, because words prescribed by the Church, 
provided only that they are suitable in sense and matter, 
ean much more readily be slightly changed, than if they had 
been prescribed by Christ. Whence the Greeks use this 
form; ‘The Grace of God, which always strengthens things 
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that are weak, and supplies what are fitting, makes or pro- 
motes N. venerable sub-deacon to be a deacon, venerable 
deacon to be a priest, priest most beloved by God to be a 
bishop,’ where it is plain that they are rightly ordained, 
because they have the substance. . . . . 

But if this should seem hard to some on our side, let them 
consider the opinion of the Doctor, S. Thomas Aquinas (4 d. 
8 q. 2§) ‘It is an imprudent affirmation, to assert that it is 
necessary in every Sacrament to know precisely what words 
constitute the form, to the end, that any one should confer 
the Sacrament. . . . Possibly there is no one, whether 
Bishop or Candidate for Orders, who knows for certain, 
what are precisely the words of ordination for a Priest; and 
yet it must not be said that no one is ordained a priest in 
the Church.’ Whence the celebrated schoolman says, 
though their be fixed forms in the Sacraments, nevertheless 
all the words of those forms are not so fixed and determined, 
since others may suffice. . . . . I will here add a 
beautiful saying of the Doctor’s, much to the point, (4d. 
8. qu, 2§.) ‘It is not safe for anyone to esteem himself so 
highly skilled on account of his knowledge, and to say, I 
choose to use precisely such and such words for the con- 
secration; but it is more secure to say simply, I wish to 
utter such and such words, with that intention, with which 
Christ appointed that they should be uttered; and those 
things which by Christ’s institution are de formd, I say as 
de formd, and those which are for reverence, I say for 
reverence.’” [Sancta Clara, Art. paraphrastically considered. 
Ed. 1865.] 

Morinus (on Holy Ordination, part 3, exercise 1, chap. 1) 
observes, “ that the Greek as well as the Latin Rituals both 
ancient and modern, prescribe in the consecration of Bishops, 
the imposition of hands of Bishops; nay, the Holy Fathers, 
when they treat of the Episcopate, betake themselves to the 
imposition of hands and always say, that it is by the im- 
position of hands that any one obtains the grace of the 
Episcopate, or is ordained, or made a Bishop, ‘for all retain 
the imposition of the hands of Bishops as altogether neces- 
sary,’ and this all the Rituals ancient and modern, Greek 
as well as Latin, acknowledge.” 

And not only is this rite, as to the imposition of hands 
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most ancient, but even as to the imposition of the Gospels, 
|. which was used by the Fathers, for the same Morinus says, 
_.“it (viz. imposition of the book) is mentioned by all the 
ancient and modern Rituals, Latin, Greek, and Syriac. 
8. Clement, 8. Dionysius, and the 4th Council of Carthage 
refer to it and explain it, in fine, 8. Chrysostom praises it 
in that sermon in which he proves that the lawgiver of the 
Old and New Testaments is one and the same. ‘Therefore 
also in the Church in the ordinations of Bishops, the Gospel 
of Christ is placed upon their heads, that he who is ordained 
by imposition of hands may say, that he receives the true 
crown of the Gospel,’ ete. ie 

“ Almost all the schoolmen who agree concerning the 
' matter and form of the Episcopate, define the form of it in 
these words—‘ Receive the Holy Spirit’ which the Con- 
secrator and the assisting Bishops, the Gospel having been 
laid upon the head of the elect, touching his head pronounce 
forthwith, as the Roman Pontifical enjoins. It is difficult 
to find a single Doctor who does not agree with this; nor 
ean it happen otherwise, since by them, it is firmly believed 
_ that the forms of ordination are necessarily imperative, nay 
Nugnez [ Addit. ad. 3, part. q. 34, art. 4] asserts this to be 
de fide, and that the opposite view is a clear heresy. 

“But there is nothing in the whole of the Latin rite for 
the consecration of a Bishop, (besides these words,) whether 
uttered in the imperative or indicative mood even, which, 
with any probability, can furnish the rule of the form, unless 
any one imagines the form of the Episcopate to rest upon 
the words, which are uttered at the delivery of the staff, or 
ring, or Gospel, which up to this time, as I think, with the 
| exception of Isambertus and one or two Theologians (e.g. 
Durandus) no one has done. 

“The Council of Trent (Sess. 23, can. 1) seems to favour 
the preceding opinion. ‘If any one saith that by sacred 
ordination the Holy Ghost is not given, and that vainly 
therefore do the Bishops say, Receive the Holy Ghost, etc., 
let him be anathema.’ (On this point the later schoolmen 
did not know, what more accurate enquiries have proved, that 
these words were of late introduction, and the Council of Trent 
adopted their decisions. Maskell, Mon. Rit. p. 259, note.) 

“But no ancient Latin Rituals have these words, they 
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nowhere appear, even in many modern ones there is no 
mention of them. The early schoolmen, Hugo de 8. Victor, 
Alexander Halensis, Gulielmus <Altisiodorensis, 8. Bona- 
ventura, 8S. Thomas Aquinas, although they diligently and 
minutely describe those things which pertain to Orders, do 
not mention them. Amongst the Latins they have begun 
to be used scarcely 400 years; among the Greeks and 
Syrians there neither is, nor ever was at any time, any use 
of them. Therefore they can in no way be said to pertain 
to the substance of Order. But perhaps some one may 
think that part of the matter of the Episcopate is the 
delivery of the Gospels, that is to say when the Archbishop 
having finished the anointing and given the pastoral staff 
and ring to him whom he has ordained, delivers the Gospels 
closed, but to this opinion in the same manner exception 
is taken. This delivery (of the Gospel) is a recent thing 
which no rituals written before 500 years, no authors before 
that time mention, although to some as Isidorus, Aleuin, 
Amalarius, and some others, a pretext for mentioning it 
would not have been wanting. Neither also will you find 
an author or ritual of that period itself, which treating of 
Sacred Orders, has made mention of that ceremony. In 
fact the Pontifical itself testifies the same thing; for first, 
the Pastoral Staff is given; next, the ring; then, the 
Gospels; but in the delivery of all these, the bishop is 
always styled consecrated, before, always elect. The cere- 
mony, therefore, is of recent date, pertaining to a Con- 
secrated Bishop, exactly as the delivery of the staff and 
ring.” [Morinus, de Sacris Ordin., p. 3, ex. 2, ¢. 2. Hidit. 
1655. ] 

In Martene we find as follows: “ With regard to bishops 
they must be ordained, not by one alone, but by the Metro- 
politan and all the bishops of the provinee. By the first 
Council of Arles (chap. 21) for the Consecration of a bishop, 
‘seven, or if so many cannot be present, three bishops at 
the least are required.’ According to Bede (Hist. bk. 4, — 
c. 28) seven bishops ordained Cuthbert. Neither do the 
Sacred Canons permit bishops to be ordained by less than 
three ; ‘We order a bishop to be ordained by three, or at — 
the least by two, but by one it is not lawful for you to be 
ordained.’ [Apost. Const. bk. 3, chap. 20.] 
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“The Bishop of Rome is usually consecrated by the 
'. Bishops of Ostia, Albano, and Porto. Whence it is 
remarkable that Anastasius writes in the Liber Pontificalis 
concerning Pelagius the Ist, ‘and as there were not bishops 
to ordain him, two bishops were found, John of Perugia, 
and Bonus of Ferentino, and Andrew, a priest of Ostia, 
who consecrated him bishop.’ . . . . These words, 
“Receive the Holy Spirit,’ which before the aforesaid 

reface, are uttered by the consecrator at the time of the 
imposition of hands, in which words the later Schoolmen 
place the form of the Episcopate, were unknown to all 
antiquity, so that they are scarcely to be met with in any 
Pontifical 400 years old; for out of all those which we have 
examined, three alone possess them, those of Arles, Angers, 
and William Durandus.” [| Martene, de Antig. Eccl. Ritibus, 
ok. 1, ¢. 8, art. 5,10. Edit. 1788. ] 

Van Espen, referring to the 4th Council of Carthage, 
that Bishops should be ordained by the Metropolitan and 
all the bishops of the province, says, “But as it was difficult 
for all the bishops of the province to attend personally and 
assist at every ordination of a bishop, it was permitted by 
the 4th Nicene Canon, ‘that if this be difficult, either by 
reason of some pressing necessity, or the length of the way, 
when three by all means have met together, the absent also 
giving their suffrage, and testifying their assent by letter, 
then let them perform the ordination.’ 

“Innocent I. has long since assigned the reason of this 
rule in an epistle addressed to Victricius, [ Gratian, Dist. 64, 
can. 4.| ‘let not one bishop alone presume to ordain a 
bishop, lest a benefit should seem to have been conferred by 
steal For this also was appointed and decreed at the 
Council of Nice. . . . . UponS. Augustine enquiring 
of 8. Gregory ‘if by reason of a great distance intervening, 
the bishops could not easily assemble, whether he ought to 
consecrate bishops without the presence of other bishops,’ 
§. Gregory replied, ‘Not even in the Church of England, 
in which as yet you are the only bishop, may you ordain 
bishops without the presence of other bishops.’ [Van 
Espen, Jus. Eccl. Univr., part 1, bk. 15.] But. in times of 
persecution ordination by one bishop, with the consent of 
others, was allowed, but then only; this is clear from the 
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Apostolic Constitutions (1, 8, 27). ‘If any one shall have 
been ordained by one bishop, let him and he who ordained 
him be deposed. But if necessity shall compel ordination 
by one alone, because from persecution or any like cause, 
more could not be present, let a commission from more 
bishops be brought.’”’ 

In a Syriac collection of Canons of Hbedjesu, Metropolitan 
of Seba (that is Nisibis) and Armenia, (translated into Latin 
by Aloysius Asemanni) for the use of the Church of the 
Nestorians, concerning the election and ordination of bishops, 
we find as follows: —“The bishops, together with the people, 
being assembled in the Church of the Lord, before the altar 
of Christ; at the time of the oblation, let them place the 
Gospel upon his head, and with one accord spread their 
hands over him, and let him who is the chief bishop among 
them, himself recite the prayer of imposition of hands.” 
[Tract 8, chap. 1.] “Let the consecration of a bishop be 
performed by several bishops of the province, and let three 
at least be present at his ordination. And if there should 
not be bishops in that province, let them be summoned from 
another province, which is the nearest to it, and let them 
complete the ordination according to the canon.” (Chap. 3.) 

Amongst the canons (of which a Latin version has been 
published by T. J. Lamy) of the Syriac Council held at 
Selucia and Ctesiphon, a.p. 410, and the eleventh year of 
Isdegerd, King of the Persians, son of King Sapor; at 
which Synod forty bishops were present under the presi- 
dency of Isaac, Catholicus and Archbishop of Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon, and of Maruthas his brother, we find :— 

“Tf any bishop be consecrated by one or two bishops let 
him be deposed (/iterally, let him depart, cease, that is, from 
his episcopate, let him be removed from his office) both he who 
is consecrated as well as his consecrator.” 

“When therefore a bishop is to be consecrated, let the 
bishops assemble in that city, for which a bishop is required, 
and in accordance with the desire and intention of the 
community, let them demand and seek out a man, who 
may care for the poor, receive strangers, and relieve the 
distressed, support minors and widows, and not give his 
money upon usury, receive no gift, nor be a respecter of 
persons, and refraining from ayarice and self-indulgence,: 
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_ ete., be endued with learning and wisdom, day and night 
. studying the Scriptures, may have intellect and wisdom to 
order all the injunctions of the Church, which the flock of 
Christ require. 

“Let the bishops then, being assembled, by licence and 
epistle of the Metropolitan and Archbishop, together with 
the people in the Church of the elect, before the Holy Altar, 
at the time of the offering the oblation, place the Holy 
Gospel upon his head, and all together stretch forth their 
right hand upon him. Moreover, let him who is their head 
and the senior of all those there present recite the prayer of 
the imposition of hands. Then let him who has been 
ordained go forth, and be confirmed by the chief Metro- 
politan, the Catholicus of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, bringing 
with him an epistle from those bishops who ordained him. ” 
(Can. 3. 

If thetstire that ordination is alone to be called canonical, 
which is in accordance with the ancient canons, undoubtedly 
ordination in the Anglican Church can claim to be so; if 
the first Canon of the Apostles declares, ‘ Let not a bishop 
be ordained except by three bishops;” if the Council of 
Arles says, “ With less than three let them not dare to 
ordain; ” if the Nicene Canons say, “Let the ancient custom 

revail;” if the Council of Sardis declares, “Let not a 
aaa be ordained without three bishops;”’ if, to omit many 
others, the Canons of Seleucia order “ any bishop ordaining 
without three bishops to be deposed;” if, as history tells us, 
in the Church of Rome these Canons have been violated not 
once but often; if, moreover, as we have already shewn, the 
use and custom of the Church from the beginning has been, 
that ordination should be performed by imposition of hands 
and prayers, as to matter and form, yet without any special 
form of words as “ de necessitate,” (which by some School- 
-men only is required); if the Church of England retains 
this matter and form, and always has retained it, as her 
ordinal proves; if this be so, then nothing is in any way 
wanting to a true and valid ordination, and our Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, are truly and rightly ordained. 

(The following passages are abstracts of the several 
Pontificals referred to.) 
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From Aa SackAMENTARY ASCRIBED To 8. Leo THE Great, 
UNDOUBTEDLY THE MOST ANCIENT IN EXISTENCE. 


“This ancient Sacramentary of the Roman Church drawn up 
by Pope Leo was first published from a MS. 1000 years old, 
which is still preserved in the library of Verona.” [{ Jhgne, 
Patrol. Cursus Completus, vol. 55, p. 114, Ed. 1844. } 

[In this rite and those that follow, “‘ when a Bishop is ordained, 
two bishops place and hold the book of the Gospels upon his neck ; 
and one saying the blessing over him, all the other Bishops who 
are present keep their hands upon his head.”] [4th Canon of 
Carthage. | 


ConsECRATION oF BrsHops. 


‘Hear, O Lord, the prayers of Thy suppliants; that what is 
to be done by our ministry, may be confirmed by Thy might. 
Through,” etc. 

“« Accept, O Lord, we beseech Thee, the services of this Thy 
servant, and mercifully preserve Thy gifts im the same. 
Through,” etc. ‘‘Mercifully accept therefore, O Lord, this 
oblation which we offer to Thee for this Thy servant whom 
Thou hast deigned to raise to the office of a Bishop, that that 
which by Divine gift he has obtained, by Divine help he may 
fulfil. Through,” etc. ‘‘ Grant, O merciful God, that what is 
done by our humble service, may by Thy benediction be con- 
firmed. Through,” ete. ‘‘Be favourable, O Lord, to our 
supplications, and incline the horn of sacerdotal grace upon this 
Thy servant, and pour upon him the power of Thy blessing. 
Through,” ete. ‘O God of all honours, God of all dignities, 
which minister to Thy glory in the sacred orders; God, who 
instructing Thy servant Moses with the affection of a secret 
friend, among other documents of heavenly culture, appointing 
also the form of the sacerdotal garment, commandest the chosen 
Aaron to be clothed in a mystical garment at the sacred (offices), 
that succeeding posterity might gather sense of understanding 
from the examples of the ancients, that no age might be wanting 
in instruction of doctrine; and since that kind of significations 
obtained reverence among the ancients, while we have rather - 
trial of the realities, than enigmatical figures. For the habit of 
that earlier priesthood was ordained for the service of our mind, 
and the glory of the High Priesthood is commended to us, not by 
honourable garments, but by the splendour of souls; for the 
things which then pleased the carnal vision, required rather 
that which was to be understood by them. ‘Therefore upon 
these Thy servants, whom Thou hast chosen to the ministry of 
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the High Priesthood, we beseech Thee, O Lord, largely bestow 
this grace, that whatsoever those garments signified by the 
‘brightness of gold, and splendour of jewels, and varicty of all 
sorts of work, the same may shine in his conversation and 
actions. Complete in Thy priests, the chief of Thy ministry, 
and sanctify them with the dew of heavenly ointment, when 
furnished with the ornaments of entire glorification. Let this, 
O Lord, abundantly flow upon their heads; let it run down to 
the lower parts of the face; let it descend to the extremities of 
the whole body, that the power of Thy Holy Spirit may fill them 
inwardly, and cover them outwardly. Let constant faith, pure 
affection, sincere peace abound in them. Give unto them the 
Episcopal chair to govern Thy Church and universal people. 
Be Thou their authority, their power, their strength. Multiply 
upon them Thy blessing and Thy grace, that by Thy gift they 
may be apt at all times to implore Thy mercy, and may obtain 
grace to be devout. Through,”’ etc. 


Orrick ror ConsecraTrne A Bisnor, TAKEN FROM THE MissaLE 
FRANCORUM, A VERY ANCIENT rorm 1100 YEARs oxp. 


In the library of Petavius senator of the Parliament of Paris. 
“Tn my opinion,” says Morinus, ‘‘this book was written in 
Gaul, after the year 511, but before the year 560.” [dortnus 
de Sacris, Ordin., p. 261. Ed. 1655. | 

Exhortation to the people.—Then the Consecration with the 
prayer, beginning: ‘‘ O God of all honours, God of all dignities,” 
etc. +. . 4 | (as above.) 

At the Oblations.—‘‘ Receive, O Lord, the gifts which we 
offer to Thee for this Thy servant,” ete. Then other prayers to 
complete the Mass. 


OrpINATION oF A Bishop In THE SAcRAMENTARY OF GELASIUs, 
TAKEN FROM A BOOK MORE THAN 900 YEARS OLD. 
[Morinus de Sacris, Ordin., p. 267. Ed. 1655. ] 

“Let us pray, dearly beloved.—Be present at our supplica- 
tions.—Be favourable, O Lord.—Consecration with imposition 
of the Gospels—O God of all honours, God of all dignities, 
ete.— Anointing.” 

OrprNation or A Bishop FROM THE SACRAMENTARY OF 
S. Gregory tHE Great. 
[DMigne, vol. 78, p. 223. Ed. 1848. ] 
Prayer for those to be ordained Bishops.—‘‘ Let us pray, 


dearly beloved, that upon these men,” ete. 
E 
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Benediction of Bishops.—‘ Be present at our supplications,” ete. 

Another: ‘ Be favourable, O Lord,” ete.—Consecration: ‘* O 
God of all honours,” etc.—At the oblations: ‘This host, O 
Lord,” ete. —At the offering: ‘ Therefore this oblation,”’ ete.— 
To complete: ‘May this communion,” ete. 

(In the Vatican edition and others, here before the prayer 
for those to be ordained Bishops, is placed: ‘ Examination to 
be made in the ordination of a Bishop before the Litany.’’) 


Consecration or A Brsnor. From ‘ram very ANctEnt Ponrrrrcan 
or Kesrrr, Ancusrsnop or YorK, BETWEEN A.D. 732 
AND 766, wrrrrTEN IN Saxon CHARACTERS. 


“When a Bishop is ordained, let two bishops place and hold 
over his neck the book of the Gospels; and let one say over him 
the blessing: and after that, all the bishops who are present 
ought to repeat the three prayers; but let the rest hold their 
hands wpon his head. 

“Tet us pray, dearly beloved, that upon this man now to be 
promoted for the use of the Church, the goodness of Almighty 
God may bestow a large measure of His grace. Through. 

‘‘ Also, another.—Almighty God, be present at our supplica- 
tions, and grant that that which is to be done by the ministry of 
our humility, may be fulfilled with the effect of Thy power. 
Through. 

“‘ Another.—Be favourable, O Lord, to our supplications, and 
incline upon this Thy servant the horn of sacerdotal grace, and 
pour upon him the power of Thy blessing. Through. 

‘“« Another. —Hear, Lord, the prayers of Thy supplicants, that 
what is to be done by our ministry may be confirmed by Thy 
might. Through. F 

“Again, let one of them say this prayer over the bishop.— 
O God of all honours, God of all dignities, which minister to Thy 
glory in the sacred orders; God, who instructing Moses Thy 
servant, ete. 

‘‘ Consecration of the bishop’s hands.—Prayer: Give unto him, 
O Lord, the keys of the kingdom of heaven, that whatsoever he 
shall bind upon earth may be bound in heaven; and whatsoever 
he shall loose on earth, may be loosed in heaven, and whoseso- 
ever sins he shall retain, they may be retained; and whosesoever 
sins he shall remit, do Thou O Lord, deign to remit, ete. 

“Presently oil is to be poured on his head.—Prayer: Peace 
be with thee.—When the staff is given, a prayer is said, etc., 
also at the giving the ring. 

“Presently he is to be placed in the Episcopal chair, and this 
prayer is to be said, Almighty Father, ete. 
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“Then follow the blessing of the same priest and another 
benediction in the consummation of the bishop. May the Holy 
Sevenfold Spirit come upon thee and the power of the Most 
High guard thee without sin, and every blessing which is written 
in the Holy Scriptures come upon thee. May God the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost establish thee, that thou mayest 
have eternal life, and live for ever and ever. Amen. 

“ Before the oblation: This host, ete.—Another: Receive, O 
Lord, we beseech Thee, the gifts which we offer to Thee on 
behalf of Thy servant N.—At the fraction: This oblation . . . 
which we offer to Thee also for this Thy servant N. whom Thou 
hast youchsafed to raise to the Episcopal order; we beseech Thee 
mercifully to accept, and graciously preserve in him Thy gifts, 
that that which by Divine gift he has obtained, by Divine mercy 
he may fulfil. Episcopal Benediction of this Mass.—Prayer at 
the Communion.—Another to complete.” 


From a MS. Enexism Ponrrrican or THE MONASTERY OF JUMIEGES 
oF THE 10TH CENTURY, AND FRoM A MS. Ponvriricat oF 
8. Dunsran, ARCHBISHOP oF CANTERBURY, STILL 
PRESERVED IN THE Royan Lrprary. 


[Martene de Antiquis Ritibus. Vol. 2, p. 37. Ed. 1788. ] 


As before, three prayers.—Then the prayer of consecration. 
“(O God of all honours,’’ ete.—Presently oil is to be poured.— 
Prayer. 

Then the prayer for the Benediction of the Seven-fold Spirit, 
(as tn the Pontifical of Egbert.) 

Consecration of the bishop’s hands.—Prayers at the giving 
the staff and ring.—Other praycrs.—Benediction of the same 
bishop. 


Consecration or A Brsuor From A MS. Saxrrzpure PontrercaL 
or THE 107TH CENTURY AND FROM A VERY ANCIENT 
RomMAN ORDER. 


[Martene, vol. 2, p. 53. Ed. 1788. ] 


Presentation by two bishops.—Examination by the Arch- 
bishop.—Epistle read from Ep. to 8. Timothy, ‘‘This is a true 
saying,” ete.—Gradual.—Vesting the newly elect, prayers being 
said at the imposition of the various portions.—Bishop elect led 
to the Altar. 

Consecrator addresses the people.-—Choir sing, ‘‘Agnus Dei.” — 
Imposition of the book of the Gospels closed, upon the head and 
between the shoulders, benediction pronounced over him by one 
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bishop, all the rest place their hands upon his head, with the 
prayer by the consecrator, ‘‘ Be present, O Lord, at our suppli- 
cations.”? Followed by ‘Be favourable,” ete., ending with a 
loud voice ‘‘ for ever and ever,” ete. 

Next the prayer, ‘‘O God of all honours,” ete. Afterwards 
his head and hands anointed, the ring and staff given, etc., ete. 


Consecration oF A Biswor rromw THE Greek EveHoroeron, 
llTH CENTURY. 


[Goar, Rituale Grecorum, p. 302. Hd. 1647. Martene, de 
Antig. Rit., p. 98. Ed. 1788.) 

After the hymn Trisagion, the Archbishop goes up to the 
foot-pace before the Holy Table. . . . The elect is brought 
up to him. Three times is repeated, ‘Lord, have mercy.” 
Then the Archbishop unfolds the Gospel, places it upon the 
head and neck of the elect, the other bishops touching it at the 
same time. Then making three crosses on his head, and keeping 
his hand placed upon it, the Archbishop prays, “O Lord and 
Master, our God,” ete. And Amen having been said, one of 
the consecrating bishops, in a low voice, so as to be heard only 
by the bishops close by, who make the responses, pronounces 
the Diaconal sentences. ‘‘ Let us beseech the Lord in peace. 
For peace from above and salvation. For the peace of the whole 
world. For the Archbishop, ete. For the servant of God, N., 
now being promoted to be a bishop, and for his salvation,” ete., 
ete. 

These having been said, the Archbishop still keeping his 
hand placed in the same way upon the head of the elect, prays 
thus: ‘“‘O Lord, our God,” ete., and Amen haying been said, he 
raises the book of the Gospels, and places it on the Holy Table, 
and then places the Pall on the newly-ordained, saying 
‘‘Worthy,” likewise the clergy repeat the same. Then the 
consecrator kisses the consecrated, as do the other bishops, and 
then the accustomed acclamation being ended, they ascend to 
the Apse, and the newly consecrated bishop taking his seat first, 
at the lection of the Apostle, offers the prayer for peace, and 
before the others partakes of the Precious Body and Blood of 


Christ. He likewise communicates the consecrator and the 
rest. 


ConsEcRATION OF A Brswor among THE MAnrontre Syrrans. 


[Morinus de Sacr. Ord., p. 419. Edit. 1655.) 


First, the prayer of commencement and the accustomed 
Psalm.—The Archdeacon offers incense.—The bishop receives 
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it, then two chorepiscopi lead forward the elect, one by his 
right hand, the other by his left, then the Archdeacon says: 

' (Lt ts to be noted that amongst the Maronite Syrians, a Priest is 
advanced first to the grade of Archpriest, then to that of chorepis- 
copus, afterwards to that of bishop:) ‘* We offer to thy Holiness, 
holy Father and elect of God our Lord and Metropolitan, this 
lover of God, N. who has come hither, and has received im- 
position of hands in the order of chorepiscopus. . . . O Father, 
let us pray to and supplicate God for him, and say three times, 
Kyrie Eleison.”’ 

The bishop prays, and stands in front of him, and they lead 
him round the Church saying the “ Pesita.’”’ ‘‘ Blessed is He 
who gave the priesthood.” Then follow other prayers, and 
lastly the prayer, ‘‘ Spare us : and receive our suppli- 
cation for this Thy servant: also the Psalms, praises, invocations, 
proclamation, and laying on of hands which the bishop has 
received this day.” 


Among the Nestorian Syrians in the consecration of a 
bishop, there is the same invocation of the Holy Spirit and 
imposition of hands, and when the Gospel is placed upon 
the back of him who is ordained, all the bishops who are 
there present keep their hands upon him on either side, 
until the end of the prayers. 


ConsECRATION oF A Bishop AMonG THE Copts. 
| Martene, de Antiq. Rit., p. 119. Ed. 1788.] 


When he who is to be consecrated a prelate has been led 
forward, let him first be examined by the priests, and being 
habited as a priest, kneel down with those who present him to 
the bishop, and let the bishop stand before the Holy Altar. 
Then the bishop gives thanks and takes the censer and blesses 
it. Then the people say—‘ Lord, have mercy,” three times, 
and the bishop says this prayer: ‘‘O Lord God of power, who 
hast caused us to come into the lot of this ministry, etc. Lo, Thy 
servant N. approacheth to Thee with perfect intention, and 
stands expecting Thy heavenly gifts,’”’ etc. 

Then the Archdeacon saysa prayer. Then the bishop another 
prayer with his face turned towards the East. Then turning 
to the West, he places his hand upon the head of the elect and 
says secretly the prayer of Invocation of the Holy Spirit. After 
this prayer, turning to the East he says, ‘‘ Peace be with you. 
Regard us, O Lord, and our ministry,” etc. Turning to the 
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West, he signs his forehead with his thumb and says, ‘‘ We call 
thee to be Abigumen in the Holy Church of God. Amen.” 

Then follows the Holy Eucharist, and lastly wholesome advice 
is read to the newly consecrated. 


ConsrcRATION oF A Bisnor pLEct. From tHe Roman 
PontiricaL or Crement VIII., a.p. 1595. 


Let two bishops at the least be present to assist. The senior 
of the assistant bishops turning to the consecrator, says: ‘‘ Most 
Reverend Father, our Holy Mother the Catholic Church requests, 
that you will raise this Priest here present to the Episcopal 
Office. 

“Cons. Have you the Apostolic Mandate ? 

“Rep. We have. 

“*Cons. Let it be read.” 

Then the notary of the consecrator receiving the Mandate at 
the hand of the bishop assisting, reads it from beginning to end. 

Then the elect takes the oath of fidelity and obedience to 
Blessed Peter the Apostle, the Holy Roman Church, and our 
Lord the Pope, N. and his successors canonically sueceeding him. 

Then follows the Examination, which, being finished, the con- 
secrator says the Confession. Then the Mass is said or sung, and 
after the Collect for the day, is said the Collect for the Elect; 
next the Litany is said, in which are three supplications for the 
elect, then the consecrator having received the book of the 
Gospels, the assistant bishops aiding him, placesit, without saying 
anything, open upon the neck and shoulders of the elect, in such 
a manner that the lower part of the book should touch the neck 
of the elect, the letters being underneath, which one of the 
chaplains of the elect, kneeling behind him, continually supports, 
until the book itself be delivered into the hands of the elect. 
Then the consecrator and assisting bishops touch the head of the 
person to be consecrated with both hands, saying, Receive the 
Holy Spirit. Which being done, the consecrator standing, 
having laid aside his mitre, says, ‘‘ Be favourable, O Lord, to our 
supplications, and incline the horn of sacerdotal grace upon this 
Thy servant, and pour out upon him the power of Thy blessing. 
Through.” Then after another prayer is said the ‘ Veni 
Creator.” 

Afterwards having dipped his thumb in the Holy Chrism, he 
anoints the head of the elect, and after the anointing, a prayer 
for the elect is said. ‘‘ May this, O Lord, ete. Give unto him, 
O Lord, the keys of the kingdom of heaven, that he may use, 
not glory in, the power which Thou givest for edification, not 
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for destruction.’ After this the 132nd Psalm, ‘‘ Behold how 
_ good and joyful.” 

Then follows the anointing of the hands, and after the elect 
has been sprinkled with holy water, he receives the staff, ring, 
and Gospel. 

Then the Mass is continued, and the consecrator before the 
ablutions communicates the newly consecrated standing before 
him with head bent, first with the Body, then with the Blood. 
Then he purifies himself, and afterwards the newly consecrated. 
At the end of the Mass, the consecrator places upon him the 
Mitre, gloves, and Pontifical ring, then the new bishop is 
enthroned, and the ‘‘Te Deum” is commenced by the consecra- 
tor, the others taking it up and continuing it to the end. Then 
the newly consecrated rises, and making the sign of the cross 
from his forehead to his breast, says:—‘‘Our help is in the 
name of the Lord. IR. Who made heaven and earth.” Then 
he says, ‘‘ Almighty God the Father, and the Sf¥n, and the 
Holy ¥ Ghost bless you. Amen.” 

Then they return to the chapel, and having taken off the 
sacred vestments, the newly consecrated returns thanks to the 
consecrator and his assistants, and all depart in peace. 


Consecration or A Bisnor rrom THE Sarum PonvTIFICAL. 
[ Maskell, Mon. Ritu. Eecl. Ang., vol. 3. Edit. 1847. ] 


Two bishops of the province lead forward the elect by the 
hands to be examined by the Metropolitan.—Then follows the 
Examination.—Then the Cantor begins the office of the Mass for 
the day. With the Collect for the day is said the prayer, ‘‘ Be 
present at our supplications.”—The Archdeacon robes the elect. 
—Then the Archbishop says, ‘‘ Dearly beloved, let us pray,” 
ete. The Litany follows with a prayer for the elect. 

The Litany being finished, all rise except the elect. Two 
bishops place and hold the Gospels over the neck and between 
the shoulders of the elect, closed, while the consecrator says over 
him the Benediction, the other bishops who are present touch 
his head with their hands, and the consecrator says the ‘‘ Veni 
Creator,’ and the prayer ‘‘ Be favourable, O Lord to our sup- 
plications” (as in the Pontificale Romanum), continuing with 
«« Lift up your hearts,” etc., and a prayer of thanksgiving. 

Then follow the anointing the head, another prayer for the 
benediction of the Holy Spirit, then the Benediction for the 
sevenfold Spirit, as follows: ‘‘ May the Holy Seven-fold Spirit 
come upon thee, and every blessing which is written in the 
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Holy Scriptures come upon thee. May God the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, strengthen thee, that thou mayest 
have eternal life and live for ever and ever. Amen.” 

Then the choir sings the antiphon for the anointing :—‘ The 
ointment upon the head which ran down to the beard,” etc. 
Then the chrism is poured upon his head only, with a prayer. 
After which he extends both his hands, and the consecrator 
pours the chrism upon them, with a prayer. Next the gloves 
are put on, and the staff, ring, mitre and Gospels given. Then 
the Mass is concluded. 


Consecration or A BrsHor From THE Orpmyat or Epwarp VI., 
A.D. 1549. 


Introit, Psalm xi., or cxxxii., or cxxxy. Communion begins 
with the prayer, “Almighty God,” ete. The Epistle, 1 Tim. 
iii. 1. Gospel, S. John xxi. 15; or this, 8. John x. 1. 

After the Gospel and Credo ended, first the elected bishop. 
having upon him a Surplice and Cope, is presented by two 
bishops unto the Archbishop of that province, or to some other 
bishop appointed by his commission. 

Next the Archbishop demands the King’s mandate for the 
consecration, and causes it to be read: and that touching the 
acknowledgment of the King’s supremacy is ministered to the 
person elected, after which the oath of obedience to the Arch- 
bishop. The Archbishop then moyes the congregation present to 
pray. Then is said the Litany with the following suffrage for 
the Elect. ‘That it may please Thee to bless this our brother 
elected, and to send Thy grace upon him, that he may duly 
execute the office whereunto he is called, to the edifying of Thy 
Church, and to the honour, praise, and glory of Thy Name.” 
Then this prayer on behalf of the elect. ‘* Almighty God, giver 
of all good things, . . . . mercifully behold this Thy servant, 
now called to the work and ministry of a bishop,” ete. Next 
the address of the Archbishop and examination of the elect. 
Then is sung or said, ‘‘Come, Holy Ghost.” Then another 
prayer for the elect. Then the Archbishop and bishops present 
lay their hands upon the head of the elect bishop, the Archbishop 
saying: ‘‘ Take the Holy Ghost, and remember that thou stir up 
the grace of God which is in thee by imposition of hands; for 
God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and love, 
and soberness.”” Then the Archbishop lays the Bible upon his 
neck, and afterwards delivers to him the pastoral staff. After 
which the Archbishop proceeds to the Communion Service ; with 
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whom the newly consecrated bishop also communicates. Them 
_ two more prayers and the final Benediction. 


The same form, the following changes excepted, is still 
in use in the English Church. 

The Office is called “The form of ordaining or consecra- 
ting of an Archbishop or Bishop, which is always to be 
performed on some Sunday or holy day.” It begins with 
the Rubric, ‘When all things are duly prepared in the 
Church, and set in order, after Morning Prayer is ended, 
the Archbishop (or some other Bishop appointed) shall 
begin the Communion Service, in which this shall be the 
collect, “ Almighty God,” etc. ...... To the Epistle 
1 Tim. iii. 1 is added, “ or this for the Epistle Acts xx. 17,” 
with the Rubric, “And another Bishop shall read the 
Epistle,” and for the Gospel 8. John xx. 19 (in the place 
of §. John xvi. 1) or this, S. Matthew xxviii. 18, with the 
Rubric, “ Then another Bishop shall read the Gospel.” . . . 

To the Rubric after the Gospel certain words were added, 
and others omitted. <‘‘ After the Gospel and Nicene Creed 
and the sermon are ended, the elected bishop (in surplice 
and cope, Ord. 1549) vested with his rochet shall be pre- 
sented by two bishops unto the Archbishop of that province, 
(or to some other Bishop appointed by lawful commission,) 
the Archbishop sitting in his chair near the Holy Table. 

In the Archbishop’s address to the elect, in place of the 
words “to the government of the congregation of Christ,”’ 
was substituted “to government in the Church of Christ.” 
In the examination was added the question, “ Will you 
be faithful in ordaining, sending, or laying hands upon 
others? with the answer, I will so be, by the help of 
God.” 

In the next Rubric, for the word “Archbishop” is sub- 
stituted “then the Archbishop standing up shall say,” 
and for the Rubric, “Then shall be sung or said, Come, 
Holy Ghost,” is substituted another, “Then shall the 
Bishop Elect put on the rest of the Episcopal habit, and 
kneeling down, ‘ Veni, Creator Spiritus’ shall be sung 
or said over him, the Archbishop beginning, and the 
Bishops with others that are present answering by verses. 
as followeth.” In the Rubric preceding the consecration, 
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the words “kneeling before them on his knees,’ are added, 
and to the words, “Receive the Holy Ghost,” are added, 
“for the office and work of a Bishop in the Church of God 
now committed unto thee by: the imposition of owr hands, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” Amen. Afterwards the Archbishop does not 
deliver to him the Pastoral Staff, and before the Blessing 
is added the prayer, ‘Prevent us, O Lord, in all our 
doings,” ete. [Cf Rev. Mackenzie Walleott, Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer, edited by the Rev. J. H. Blunt, 
pp. 587, 538. ] 


THE FORM OF ORDAINING OR CONSECRATING OF AN ARCHBISHOP OR 
BISHOP; WHICH IS ALWAYS TO BE PERPORMED UPON 
SOME SUNDAY OR HOLY-DAY. 


Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England. 


The Collect.—‘‘Almighty God, who by Thy Son Jesus Christ 
didst give to Thy holy Apostles many excellent gifts, and didst 
charge them to feed Thy flock; Give grace, we beseech Thee, to 
all Bishops, the Pastors of Thy Church, that they may diligently 
preach Thy Word, and duly administer the godly discipline 
thereof; and grant to the people, that they may obediently 
follow the same; that all may receive the crown of everlasting 
glory; through Jesus Christ our Lord. -Amen.” 

And another Bishop reads the Epistle, 1 Tim. iii. 1: or this 
for the Epistle, Acts xx. 17. Then another Bishop reads the 
Gospel, S. John xxi. 15, or else this, 8. John xx. 19, or this, 
S. Matt. xxviii. 18. 

Then follows the presentation of the Elect to the Archbishop 
of the Province, (or to some other Bishop appointed by lawful 
commission.) Then the Archbishop demands the Queen’s Man- 
date for the Consecration, and causes it to be read. And the 
Oath touching the acknowledgment of the Queen’s Supremacy, 
is ministered to the person elected. Then the Archbishop moves 
the congregation present to pray, saying thus unto them: 
‘‘Brethren, it is written in the Gospel,” ete. Then is said the 
Litany with the proper Suffrage. 

Then is said this prayer following: ‘Almighty God, giver 
of all good things, who by Thy Holy Spirit hast appointed 
divers orders of ministers in Thy Church; mercifully behold 
this Thy servant now called to the work and ministry of a 
Bishop; and replenish him so with the truth of Thy doctrine, 
and adorn him with innocency of life, that, both by word and 
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_ deed, he may faithfully serve Thee in this office, to the glory of 
. Thy Name, and the edifying and well-governing of Thy Church ; 
through the merits of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who liveth 
and reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost, world without 
end. Amen.” 

Next follows the examination. Then the Archbishop, standing 
up, says, ‘‘ Almighty God our heavenly Father, who hath given 
you a good will to do all these things, grant also unto you 
strength and power to perform the same; that, He accomplishing 
in you the good work which He hath begun, you may be found 
perfect and irreprehensible at the latter day; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Then the Bishop elect puts on the rest of the Episcopal habit ; 
and kneeling down, ‘ Veni, Creator Spiritus,’ is sung or said over 
him, the Archbishop beginning, and the Bishops, with others 
that are present, answering by verses. That ended, the Arch- 
bishop says, ‘‘ Lord, hear our prayer. 

“ Answer. And let our cry come unto Thee. 

“Let us pray. Almighty God, and most merciful Father, 
who of Thine infinite goodness hast given Thine only and dearly 
beloved Son Jesus Christ, to be our Redeemer, and the Author 
of everlasting life; who, after that He had made perfect our 
Redemption by His death, and was ascended into heaven, 
poured down His gifts abundantly upon men, making some 
Apostles, some Prophets, some Evangelists, some Pastors and 
Doctors, to the edifying and making perfect His Church; Grant, 
we beseech Thee, to this Thy servant such grace, that he may 
evermore be ready to spread abroad Thy Gospel, the glad tidings 
of reconciliation with Thee; and use the authority given him, 
not to destruction, but to salvation; not to hurt, but to help: so 
that as a wise and faithful servant, giving to Thy family their 
portion in due season, he may at last be received into everlasting 
joy; through Jesus Christ our Lord, who, with Thee and the 
Holy Ghost liveth and reigneth, one God, world without end. 
Amen.’ 

Then the Archbishop and Bishops present lay their hands 
upon the head of the elected Bishop kneeling before them upon 
his knees, the Archbishop saying, ‘‘ Receive the Holy Ghost, for 
the Office and Work of a Bishop in the Church of God, now 
committed unto thee by the imposition of our hands; In the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. And remember that thou stir up the grace of God 
which is given thee by this imposition of our hands: for God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and love, and 
soberness.”’ 
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Then the Archbishop delivers him the Bible, saying, ‘‘ Give 
heed unto reading, exhortation, and doctrine. Think upon the 
things contained in this Book. Be diligent in them, that the 
increase coming thereby may be manifested unto all men. Take 
heed unto thyself, and to doctrine, and be diligent in doing 
them: for by so doing thou shalt both save thyself and them 
that hear thee. Be to the flock of Christ a shepherd, not a 
wolf; feed them, devour them not. Hold up the weak, heal 
the sick, bind up the broken, bring again the out-cast, seek 
the lost. Be so merciful, that you be not too remiss; so minister 
discipline, that you forget not mercy; that when the chief 
Shepherd shall appear you may receive the never-fading crown 
of glory; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Then the Archbishop proceeds in the Communion-Service ; 
with whom the new consecrated Bishop (with others) also com- 
municates. And for the last Collect, immediately before the 
Benediction, are said these prayers. ‘‘ Most merciful Father, 
we beseech Thee to send upon this Thy servant Thy heavenly 
blessing; and so endue him with Thy Holy Spirit, that he, 
preaching Thy Word, may not only be earnest to reprove, 
beseech, and rebuke with all patience and doctrine; but also 
may be to such as believe a wholesome example, in word, in 
conversation, in love, in faith, in chastity, and in purity; that, 
faithfully fulfilling his course, at the latter day he may receive 
the crown of righteousness laid up by the Lord the righteous 
Judge, who liveth and reigneth one God with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, world without end. Amen. 

“Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings, with Thy most 
gracious favour, and further us with Thy continual help; 
that in all our works begun, continued, and ended in Thee, we 
may glorify Thy holy Name, and finally by Thy mercy obtain 
everlasting life; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

“‘The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep. 
your hearts and minds in the knowledge and love of God, and 
of His Son Jesus Christ our Lord: And the blessing of God 
Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost be amongst 
you, and remain with you always. -Amen.” 


Lastly, another impediment is alleged by Henry Fitz- 
Simon and some others, against the Bishops of the Church 
of England being Bishops, namely, “ When the matter, 
form, intention of doing what the Church does, wherein its 
essence consisteth, is altered in a Sacrament, it ceases to 
be a sacrament.” But as Mason says, “It is strange to 
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_ me. that he should require more the matter and form as 

. essential. Let him consult Peter Canisius, who asks, ‘Of 
what parts a Sacrament doth consist ?’ and replies, ‘ Of the 
word and the element,’ (Summa doctr. Christ., ¢. 4, de 
sacram. in gen. gy. 4): but he reckons the intention among 
the accidentals, which relate as well to the proper adminis- 
tration, as to the worthy reception of any of the Sacraments.” 
But when Fitz-Simon again says, “If either of them (that 
is to say either the ordainer or the ordained) do intend, and 
solemnly and expressly declare that he doth abjure and 
detest the true priesthood and the true sacrifice, there can 
no ordination be conferred, unless perhaps a deformed, 
undesigned, null, void and vain one”; it will be enough 
to reply, ‘‘ Neither do we intend, much less do we solemnly 
profess, that we abjure and detest the true priesthood or the 
true sacrifice, but we do intend and profess this very thing, 
viz.: to administer the Sacraments instituted by Christ, 
according to His will.” (Mason, Vind., bk. 2, c. 16.) 
Intention is thus defined by Ferraris (Promta Bibliotheca, 
tom. 5, p. 27,) “Intention taken generally is the act of the 
will of one wishing to do something, or to have something 
done by himself, or by another. In validly conferring or 
administering the Sacraments, actual intention, although 
very advantageous, is still not necessary; for virtual 
intention, as is the opinion of the Doctors in common 
with $8. Thomas, 8. Bonaventura, Sotus and others passim, 
is fully sufficient: whilst from a decree of Eugenius IV. at 
the Council of Florence, and from the Council of Trent 
(Sess. 7, Canon 11) we gather that to the validity of the 
sacrament is required the intention of doing at least what 
the Church does, for every sacrament is completed by three 
things, viz. things as the matter, words as the form, and 
the person of a minister who confers the sacrament with 
the mtention of doing what the Church does.” 

S. Augustine (Letter 7 against the Donatists, chap. 58) 
says, “It matters not to the integrity of the sacrament in 
the Catholie Church whether anyone administer it deceit- 
fully or truly.” And S. Thomas Aquinas (4 dist. 7, quest. 
1, art. 2) thus precisely defines it, “‘ Mental intention is not 
required, but the expression of an intention by the words 
appointed by the Church is sufficient, and thus if the form 
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is preserved and nothing is outwardly said, expressing a 
contrary intention, the catechumen is baptized.” This he 
confirms (question 64, part 3, art. 8, sect. 2,) where, after 
relating the opinion of those who required a mental intention 
on the part of the minister to the validity of the Sacra- 
ment, he says as follows, concerning the opposite opinion : 
“Others with more propriety say that the minister of a 
Sacrament acts in the person of the whole Church of which 
he is the minister: but in the words which he utters, the 
intention of the Church is expressed, which is sufficient for 
the completeness of the Sacrament, unless the contrary be 
outwardly expressed on the part of the minister or the 
receiver.” 

“To the valid administration of a Sacrament, it is suffi- 
cient, says Ambrosius Catharinus (in his little work on 
the Intention of the Minister), that the minister haye the 
intention of completing in earnest the external rite, which 
is used by the Church, and therefore although he retain 
his own intention, or say within himself that he does not 
intend to do what the Church does, provided only externally 
he act in earnest, and by no sign betray his evil wish, 
a valid and complete Sacrament is performed by him. 
Before Catharinus the same opinion was held by Peter 
Cantor, Robert Cardinal Pullus, Paludanus, Silvester, and 
after him by Salmeron (bk. 1, commentary on S. Paul's 
Epistles, part 3, disp. 2), John Marius Seribonius (in Summa 
Theolog. de Sacrament. in genere, questions 6 and 7,) Vin- 
centius Contensienius in his tract (de Sacram. in Gen.), 
Hyacinthus Serry, Natalis Alexander, Gaspar Juenin, and 
others more recently; because it did not seem to these 
Theologians consonant with the Divime Goodness to leave 
the Sacraments at the discretion and will of the ministers, 
so that it should be in the power of an evil minister, as the 
benefit of Redemption is applied to men by the Sacraments, 
to deprive them of the grace of salvation.” [Ferraris, 
Promta Bibliotheca, under the word intention. Ed. 1712.] 

Therefore as our Bishops in the reign of Edward, when 
about to confer orders, did set themselves seriously to the 
performance of that solemn action, and did not express the 
contrary by any outward sign, there is no doubt that they 
had the intention of doing what the Church does, the — 
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Church (I say) of England, not of Rome, and this intention 

according to Bellarmine is sufficient. ‘There is no need,” 
says he, “to intend to do what the Church of Rome does, 
but what the true Church does, whichsoever it may be, 
either what Christ instituted, or what Christians do; for all 
these things come to the same thing. Indeed if any one 
should intend to do what any particular and false Church 
does, as that of Geneva for instance, and does not intend to 
do what the Church of Rome does, I answer, that even 
that is sufficient. For he who intends to do what the 
Church of Geneva does, intends to do what the Church 
Universal does. For he therefore intends to do what such 
a Church does, because he thinks it to be a part or member 
of the true Universal Church, though he is mistaken in his 
notion of the true Church, for the error of the minister 
concerning the Church does not take away the efficacy of 
the Sacrament.” [ Bellarmine, de Sacram. in Gen., 1. 1, 
a 
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CHAP. iia 
Or THE CoNSECRATORS OF PARKER. 


Or these four, two were consecrated during the reign of 
Henry VIII. (viz., Barlow and John Hodgskin, Suffragan 
of Bedford), the other two during the reign of Edward VI.; 
“Barlow having obtained his Bishopries by the King’s 
nomination, the Church’s election, the Archbishop’s con- 
firmation, and, without the least contradiction of any one, 
governed them peaceably and commendably, and conferred 
holy orders on Priests and Bishops, publicly and solemnly 
in the face of the Church, with the approbation of his 
fellow-bishops and of the Metropolitan himself, which they 
would never have allowed to be done by one who was not 
a Bishop ; for the Church of England, from the first found- 
ation of the faith, always used the assistance of Bishops in 
ordaining ministers, and never allowed any one who was 
not a Bishop to confer holy orders. If perchance any 
priest should attempt this (which once was attempted in 
the reign of Richard II.—teste Thomas Walsmgham, Hist. 
of England, p. 209; Edit. 1475), the Church of England did 
not own as ministers those thus pretended to be ordained, 
but rejected them with indignation ; some of them even, 
she ordered to be publicly scourged, and censured the 
ordainers themselves for their audacity and wickedness. 
If then any such a one should arise in our days in England, 
who, not being a Bishop, should thus usurp the episcopal 
office, contrary to the Canons, contrary to custom, contrary 
to practice, contrary to the Prelates, contrary to the Metro- 
politan, contrary to the law, contrary to the King; would 
not every body be amazed? would not every body be 
astonished at the innovation? would not such an innovator 
draw the eyes and thoughts of all the world upon himself? 
would he not sharpen the tongue and pens of every one 
against himself? For such a deed as this would be pre- 
sumptuous beyond measure, and singular without precedent; 
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-and for that very reason he would incur the hatred and 
open reproof of all. But no body was amazed at Barlow, 
no one was astonished at him, no one drew a pen against 
him, no one reproved him even by a word. Therefore 
when Barlow conferred holy orders, it was nothing new, 
nothing unusual. For, from the first conversion of this 
Island down to our times, I find no one who, not being 
consecrated, feigned to have been so, and so deceived the 
King, the Metropolitan, his fellow-bishops, the whole king- 
dom, and the whole Church; nay, it is absolutely impossible, 
or almost so, for anybody so to do. For the consecration 
of a Bishop is transacted with so much splendour and 
solemnity, is so publicly exposed to the eyes of the world, 
and in the face of the Sun, that it cannot be hidden or 
feigned. . . . . Now Barlow not only ordained Priests 
and Bishops in the face of the Church, but leased out the 
lands and tenements of the bishopric, published censures, 
and upon occasion released them again, conferred benefices, 
and performed all the other episcopal functions publicly 
and solemnly ; and that, too, not once or twice only, but very 
frequently ; if not in the See of 8. Asaph, which he left 
without being settled in it, at least in the See of S. David’s 
for ten years, in that of Bath and Wells for five years, and, 
last of all, im Chichester for ten years; that is, until his 
death; and that, partly under King Henry VIIL., partly 
under King Edward VI., and partly under Queen Elizabeth ; 
no one contradicting him, no one finding fault with him. 
Ts it then to be believed that any one without consecration 
could perform all the episcopal offices for so many years, in 
so many dioceses, under so many princes, in such a Church, 
in the sight of so many people, without consecration, and 
yet no one should ever have been heard to utter the least 
whisper against it? Moreover, he was not only acknow- 
ledged and obeyed as a Bishop by all Englishmen, but even 
Buchanan also, speaking of his embassy into Scotland, 
gives him the title of Bishop, saying, ‘The King of England 
sent the Bishop of 8. David’s, or Menevia, into Scotland.’ 
[| Buchanan, Hist. of Scot., bk. 14, p. 166; Edit. 1582.] 
“Here, too, we must remember what Sanders says (de 
Schism. bk. 3, p. 348): ‘That no one during the reign of 
Henry could be acknowledged as a Bishop, unless he was 
F 
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consecrated by three Bishops with the consent of the 
Metropolitan.’ Wherefore, since Barlow was so eminently 
and famously acknowledged as a Bishop, not only under 
Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, but also under Henry 
VIIL., it is as clear as the day, that he was consecrated by 
three Bishops, and with the consent of the Metropolitan. 

“ Another argument may be drawn from the homage or 
Fealty which the Bishops of England are bound to perform 
to the King for their bishoprics, after the solemnity of their 
election, confirmation, and consecration, and before their 
receiving their temporalities, as appears by the statute, 
(25 Hen. 8, c. 20.) Now from the Rolls of the Court of 
Chancery it is perfectly clear that Barlow paid that duty to 
Queen Elizabeth for the bishopric of Chichester, March 21, 
in the second year of her reign. Moreover, it appears 
expressly from the State Paper Office that he paid the like 
fealty to King Edward VI. for the bishopric of Bath and 
Wells ; and the temporalities of S$. David’s were restored to 
him by Henry VIII., as may be seen from the letters them- 
selves granted to him by the King, April 26, in the 28th 
year of his reign.” [Mason, Vind., bk. 3,¢c.10; Edit. 
1625. ] 

[From the Rolls Chapel. ] 


‘“‘Henry the Eighth, ete. Know ye, that, whereas the Cathe- 
dral Church of §. David’s hath lately become widowed, and 
destitute of the comfort of a pastor, by the death of Richard 
Rawlins late Bishop thereof, by reason whereof all the issues and 
profits, lands, rents, and reversions, with the commodities and 
emoluments of all the temporalities of the said Bishopric, from 
the time of the death of the said late Bishop, during the time of 
the vacancy of the said Bishopric, did appertain and belong to us, 
in right of our royal prerogative, and so are known to appertain 
and belong ; and whereas the Precentor and Chapter of the said 
Cathedral Church, after the death of the said Bishop, having first 
our royal licence to that purpose, did elect our faithful and well- 
beloved William Barlow, now Bishop of the said Cathedral 
Church of 8. David’s, by our nomination, for their Bishop and 
Pastor ; and the Most Reverend Father in God, Thomas Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, did accept and confirm the said election, 
and prefer the said elect to be Bishop and Pastor of the said 
Church of S. David’s, as appears unto us by the letters patent 
of the said Archbishop to that purpose. Now, we for certain 
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' causes and considerations us specially moving, and for the sincere 
affection which we have and bear for the said now Bishop, out of 
our especial favour, certain knowledge and mere motion, have 
given and granted, and by these presents do give and grant, for 
ourselves, our heirs and successors, so much as in us lieth, to the 
same now Bishop, all and singular the issues, lands, rents, rever- 
sions, advantages, commodities, fees, and other emoluments 
whatsoever, with all and singular the honours, castles, lordships, 
manors, lands, tenements, rents, farms, fees, annuities, pensions, 
portions, rectories, vicarages, churches, hundreds, castles, 
boroughs, villages, vills, hamlets, mills, ete. 
In testimony whereof, 
Witness the King, 26th day of April, a.p. 1536.” 


Next, it is certain, as Champney himself admits (de 
Vocat. p. 4382), that “leases made by a Bishop not yet 
consecrated, though confirmed by the Dean and Chapter, 
were not considered valid; and that, too, from the opmion 
of a judge. .... Whence it follows, that (if indeed he 
had never been consecrated) all the contracts made by 
Barlow as a Bishop, and all his writings, were as vain and 
void as if they had been written in water. For neither 
could he have had power to grant leases of the Episcopal 
lands to the tenants, or to exchange the manors and 
possessions, or to receive anything in his own name and 
those of his successors, but whatever in these matters he 
endeavoured to do would have been ineffectual and void, 
even for that very reason, because he was not consecrated 
a Bishop. If, therefore, this were so, is it credible that no 
one should ever have arisen to endeavour to set aside or 
disannul these episcopal acts of his? .... Yet his epis- 
copal acts, during the many years he occupied the episcopal 
throne, were not a few. First, it was owing to his manage- 
ment and fayour with the King, that ‘the priory of the 
preaching friars in the town of Brecknock was confirmed to 
the Bishop of 8. David’s (that is, to Barlow himself) and 
his successors, on the 19th day of January, in the 33rd year 
of Henry VIII.’ [Rolls Chapel.| If he had not as yet 
received episcopal consecration, he would not have been 
capable of this benefice, nor would have been able to receive 
this priory in his own name and those of his successors. 
Who therefore does not see that Barlow, if he had been 
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conscious of the defect, would have sought every means to 
get that supplied which was wanting, and thereby secure 
himself and his ChurchP—and this it would not have been 
hard or difficult for him to gain, which has never been denied 
to any Bishop, who is nominated by the King, elected by 
the Cathedral Church, and after the royal assent thereto, 
confirmed by the Metropolitan; especially as the King re- 
garded him with so much favour, as not only to promote 
him to the bishopries of 8. Asaph and 8. David’s, but also 
to grace him with the honourable title of the King’s Ambas- 
sador; and in the time of Edward, it is of the utmost 
importance that he should have been consecrated, for other- 
wise his bargains, which he made with the King, would 
have been void, and his grants and exchanges of manors 
would have lapsed of course... .. Lastly, whilst Barlow 
was alive, no one, as far as we can ascertain, ever objected 
to him that he had not been consecrated (and he lived 
about 33 years after obtaining the episcopal dignity) ; nor 
for more than 50 years from the time that he fell asleep in 
the Lord, did any one except Champney make this infamous 
charge against him.” [Mason, Vindicie, bk. 3,e.10; Edit. 
1625. 

The events of the life of Barlow which are known with 
certainty are as follows. He was Prior of Bisham near 
Maydenhead in Berkshire, and under that name and title 
sent on an embassy to Scotland with Thomas Holeroft his 
chaplain. This is confirmed by a letter from King Henry 
VIII. to King James V., Oct. 3, 1534, entitled “ Creden- 
tial letter for Mr. Barlo, Prior of Bisham, instructed in 
certain great and weighty matters in his behalf.” (Rolls 
Chapel. 

The See of S. Asaph falling vacant by the death of 
Henry Standish last Bishop thereof, Barlow was elected on 
the 16th of January 1535-6, (Cranmer’s Register) the Congé 
d’élire having been granted by the king on the 7th of the 
same month. 


[Rymer, Fadera, vol. 14, p. 558. | 


“The king to our beloved in Christ, the Dean and Chapter of 
our Cathedral Church of 8. Asaph, greeting. Supplication having 
been humbly made to us on your part, that, whereas our afore- 
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_ said Church, by the death of the last Bishop, is destitute of the 
‘ solace of a pastor, we would be graciously pleased to grant you 
our licence to elect another Bishop. We therefore (being in- 
clined to your prayers on this behalf) have thought fit by virtue 
of these presents, to grant you such licence; requiring you to 
elect such a person for your Bishop and Pastor, as may be devoted 
to God, faithful to us and our kingdom, and useful and necessary 
to your Church. 

‘Witness the king at Westminster the seventh day of January, 
1535-6. 

“By writ from the Privy Seal.” 


The temporalities of the See were restored Feb. 2, 1535-6, 
(Wood, Athen. Oxon,) and he was confirmed by proxy either 
Feb. 22 or 23; for the Archbishop’s commission to confirm 
is dated Feb. 22, and the certificate to the King of the 
Confirmation Feb. 23 of the same year (Cranmer’s Reg., f. 
188a, 21la); but no mandate to consecrate is to be 
found, merely the Royal Assent, Feb. 22, as follows :— 


[Rymer, Federa, vol. 14, p. 559. | 


“The king to the Most Reverend Father in Christ, Thomas, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of the whole kingdom. 
Greeting. Know ye that to the election lately held in the cathe- 
dral Church of 8. Asaph, vacant by the death of illustrious 
memory of the lord Henry Standish, last Bishop thereof, of the 
reverend and pious man the lord William Barlowe, prior of the 
house or priory of Bisham of the Order of 8. Augustine, in the 
diocese of Salisbury, as bishop and pastor thereof, we have granted 
our royal assent and favour; and this by the tenor of these pre- 
sents we signify to you, that you may fulfil what is belonging 
to you on this behalf. 

‘In witness of which, etc. 

‘‘ Witness the king, at Westminster, February 22nd.” 


Barlow was then absent, being engaged on the King’s 
business out of the kingdom, viz., in Scotland, whither he 
had been sent with Lord Howard by King Henry. The 
following letters still extant among the State Papers in 
the Public Record Office are adduced in proof of this. 

A letter of William Barlo, Bishop of S. Asaph, to 
Crumwell, “Reports his arrival with Lord William 
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Howard at York on their way towards Berwick.” Feb. 
1, 1535-6. 

A letter of Lord William Howard to Crumwell. ‘ Con- 
ference with the King of Scotland at Stirling on Good 
Friday.” April 25, 1586. 

A letter of Lord Howard and William Barlo, Bishop of 
S. David’s, to Henry VIII. ‘ Unsteadiness and mutability 
of the King of Scotland.” May 18, 1536. 

A letter of Lord Howard and Bishop Barlo to Crum- 
well. “King’s dissimulation about the meeting.” May 
18, 15386. 

A letter of Bishop Barlo to Crumwell, “has stayed after 
my lord’s departure.” May 23, 1536. 

A letter of Queen Margaret to Henry VIII. “Lord W. 
Howard and the Bishop will inform him of everything.” 
May 25, 1586. [State Papers in Record Office. | 

At the very time that these things took place, before he 
had been consecrated, Richard Rawlins, Bishop of S. 
David’s, died on the 18th day of the same month. Into 
his place Barlow was substituted with such great haste, 
that on the tenth day of the following April, his election 
by the Precentor and Chapter of S. David’s was completed, 
(Cranmer’s Reg.) and his confirmation took place on the 
twenty-first. (Zdid.) In entering upon this bishopric of 
8. David’s, he proceeded by the same steps. The Chapter 
signified to the king the death of their Bishop, the widow- 
hood of their Church, the vacancy of the bishopric, and 
prayed a licence to elect another Pastor and Bishop of their 
diocese. 

The licence they prayed for, was granted by the king, 
and afterwards, April 20, 1536, the royal letters patent 
for the King’s assent were issued in terms similar to those 
for 8S. Asaph, ending— 


‘Witness ourself at Westminster, 20th day of April, the 
27th year of our Reign.” 


Barlow accordingly was confirmed in person by the 
Archbishop on the 21st day of April in the Church of S. 
Mary-le-Bow, the certificate of which was returned to the 
king in these words :— 
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Cranmer’s Register, fol. 205. 
J 


“To our Most Gracious Sovereign and Lord in Christ, the 
Lord Henry VIII by the grace of God of England and France, 
King, Defender of the Faith, Lord of Ireland, and on earth 
supreme head under Christ of the Church of England; Thomas, 
by Divine Permission, Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate and 
Metropolitan of all England, to the following sufficiently author- 
ised by you and your Parliament, greeting in Him by whom © 
ikings reign and princes have dominion. 

‘Whereas we have confirmed the election lately made of the 
Reverend Father, the Lord William Barlowe, lately Bishop of 
S. Asaph, and Commendatory perpetual of the Monastery of 
Bisham, in the Diocese of Salisbury, within our Province of 
Canterbury, as Bishop and Pastor of the Cathedral Church of 
S. David’s within our Province of Canterbury aforesaid, to 
which you have granted your royal assent and favour in due 
form of law, justice requiring it, and have pertormed the 
other things, which in the business of the said confirmation 
are by law required, we therefore by the tenor of these pre- 
sents, signify to your Royal Highness that the said confirma- 
tion was, and is performed by us as aforesaid; praying that 
your Majesty may graciously please as in the foregoing, to 
exhibit your benevolent favours, and to perform the rest, to do 
and command further those things which belong to your Royal 
Office as well as Preerogative in this behalf. 

‘Jn testimony of which, our seal is appended to these 
presents. 

“‘Dated at our Manor of Lambeth, the 2lst day of the 
month of April, 4.p. 1536, and the fourth year of our Conse- 
eration.” 


Next follows the Act of Confirmation at S. Mary-le- 
Bow, but as this is in almost similar terms to that 
already given of Parker’s, there is no need of a second 
translation, but only to add that Thomas Argall was 
Notary Public, Dr. John Hughes, Proctor, and the Rev. 
John Barlowe and Mr. Arthur Berkeley were witnesses. 

The temporalities of the bishopric were restored on the 
25th of April, 1536, by royal writ, (as we have already 
shewn, p. 66), and in the year 1536 were granted: the 
Congé Vélire for a Bishop to the 


“See of S. Asaph now destitute of the solace of a pastor by 
the free translation of William Barlowe last bishop elect of the 
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same,” dated May the 29th. ‘* Witness the king at Westminster. 
By writ of the Privy Seal.” 


And likewise the Commission to consecrate Robert 
Warton, to the Bishopric of 8. Asaph, 


‘“‘ Lately vacant by the free translation of William Barlow, 
last Bishop elect of the same. 

Dated 24th day of June. 

By writ of the Privy Seal.” [Rymer, Med. vol. 14, p. 570. | 


Moreover from his having the honourable place of a 
Bishop among the Peers, in the upper house of Parlia- 
ment, we may conclude that he was consecrated, accord- 
ing to the constitution of our kingdom. Now such a 
place among the Peers, Barlow had; accordingly in the 
twenty-eighth year of the reign of Henry the Highth, on 
the 27th of April, 1536, in a royal writ of summons 
to Parliament, the name of the Bishop of 8. David’s 
appears last. 


«The king to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all 
England... . 

‘Witness the king at Westminster, the 27th day of April, in 
the 28th year of our reign. 

‘Similar writs were issued to . . to the Bishop of Bangor, to 
the Bishop of S. David’s, to the Guardian of the Spiritualities of 
the bishopric of Winchester, the Bishop himself being absent in 
foreign parts.” [Rymer, Fed., vol. 14. | 


Moreover with the exception of the five principal Bishops 
of England, namely, Canterbury, York, London, Durham, 
and Winchester, and such of them as are of the King’s 
Privy Council, all the rest in the sessions of Parliament, 
“take their places and precedency, according to the priority 
of their consecrations, without any distinctions of their 
Sees.” [Antig. Eccl. Hist., p. 21.| Accordingly in the 
Journal of the House of Lords, in the 28th year of the 
reign of Henry the 8th, we find— 


‘Friday, June 30th, thirteenth day of Parliament. Present. 


the Spiritual and Temporal Peers whose names are here sub- 
scribed. 
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(Then follow the names, the last of which among the Bishops. 


'. are) 


“The Bishop of Norwich. 
‘The Bishop of 8. David’s. 

“On this day was brought in the Royal Writ directed to the 
Reverend Father in Christ, W. Bishop of 8. David’s, by which 
the said bishop was summoned to appear personally in this 
present Parliament. Who being present was admitted to the 
place appointed to his rank, saving the rights of others.” 


Afterwards the said Bishop of S. David’s appeared in 
the same Parliament on the following days of July, viz: 
Ist, 4th, 6th, 7th, 10th, 12th, 14th, (on which day his 
name is no longer written last, but is followed by the name 
of the Bishop of 8. Asaph) the 15th, 17th, 18th, at the 
morning sitting. 

On the Ist day of the next Parliament, Monday, the 
28th of April (31 Hen. 8) 1539, the King himself being 
Recent were present amongst others, the Bishop of S. 

avid’s, the Bishop of S. Asaph, the Bishop of Llandaff, 
whose writ was brought in that day. 

The Bishop of 8S. David’s was present in this Parlia- 
ment, May 3rd (King being present) 4th, 6th, 8th, 12th, 
18th, 16th, 19th, (King present) 20th, 21st, 22nd, 30th, 
June 38rd, 4th, 6th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 14th, 
16th, ete. 

This Session lasted a hundred days. In the Parliament 
for 1541 his name repeatedly occurs, likewise in those 
of 1542 and 1543, although in this latter he did not 
take his seat until the 7th day. In the next Parliament, 
November 23rd, 1546, his name occurs. In the first 
Parliament of Edward the 6th, November the 4th, the 
King himself being present, the Bishop of S. David’s was 
present, in which Parliament on the 23rd of December his 
name is inscribed as Bishop of 8. David’s, and the following 
day in the same place in which is inscribed the name Bishop 
of S. Dayid’s, is now found the name Bishop of Bath and 
Wells (between the names Bishop of Norwich and Bishop 
of S. Asaph as before) and the title only Bishop of 8. David’s 
is inseribed last on the Roll. 

In the Parliament for the year 1548 was present the 
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Bishop of Bath and Wells; likewise for the years 1549, 
1551, 1552, 1553. 

Undoubtedly, although before the time of Edward III. 
certain bishops are found to have sat in Parliament before 
consecration, not even one is to be found after that time. 
“Having been confirmed they are consecrated, and when, 
being consecrated they have taken the oath of homage to 
the king, and the king in turn has restored to them the 
possessions of their bishoprics . . « they enjoy these 
dignities. They have the title of Lords by reason of the 
Baronies attached to their bishoprics, and precedence before 
other Barons of the kingdom, not only in private assemblies, 
but in the House of Lords.”’ [Zccl. Polit., ¢. 5, pp. 39, 40. | 
It must be borne in mind also that every Bishop is intro- 
duced by two other Bishops as witnesses of his consecration, 
and that all things were rightly performed. 

“In addition to these arguments for the consecration of 
Barlow, we may add this also, that he was not only 
summoned to Parliament by the king’s writs; but was 
called also by the Archbishop to Provincial Synods by the 
same title: and in these he consulted, and determined with 
the other Bishops, as a Bishop, and subscribed to what was 
determined with his brethren.” [Archbishop Wake’s Letter 
in Courayer. App. | 

Accordingly in the year 1586, a few months after his 
promotion to 8S. David’s, he was present at a Provincial 
Synod in London, and subscribed to the Articles of Religion 
published by that Council, the last of the Bishops as Bite 
of 8. David’s. [Burnet, Hist. of Reformation, vol. 1, p. 314; 
App. Ed. 1839.] In the same Synod he subseribed in the 
same manner to their declaration concerning General 
Councils. [MSS. in C. C. C. Library, Cambridge ; Miscell. 
8, fol. 401.| In the next year, 1537, he was both present 
at the Synod, and subscribed with the other Bishops to the 
Book of the Institution of a Christian man; as appears by 
the Preface thereto. [ Wilkins, Cone., fol. 141.] 

In the year 1540 he was present at a National Synod, 
and subscribed to the Judgment thereof against the king’s 
marriage with the Lady Anne of Cleves. [Cranmer’s — 
Register, fol. 141, 142. | ” ‘ 

Lastly, in the year 1552, he was both present at a 
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Provincial Synod, in the time of King Edward the 6th, and 
SOL ou to the Articles of Religion. [Collier, Arch., vol. 

2,n”. 61. . 

“Tt is to be observed,” says Archbishop Wake, “ that 
our Archbishops do, by their Mandatory Letters, cite to 
their Provincial Synods all the Bishops of their Provinces ; 
the Vicars-general in the Spirituals of the absent Bishops, 
if any of them happen to be out of the kingdom; and, lastly, 
the Guardians of the Spiritualities of the vacant Sees. 
Sometimes, also, those who are elected and confirmed, 
though not yet consecrated Bishops, are summoned to 
es in these Synods, but always with the restriction 
adjomed, of ‘elected and confirmed.’ Since, therefore, 

Barlow was often both cited to these Synods by the Arch- 
bishop, by the absolute title of Bishop, without any such 
note (of restriction,) and by that title subscribed to their 
acts with the other Bishops; what else can we conclude 
from thence, but that he was truly Bishop of a Diocese, not 
Guardian of the Spiritualities only: a Bishop consecrated, 
and not elect and confirmed only, since there appears to 
have been no such restriction added to his title.” [ Cowrayer ; 
App., p. 855.) 

In the year 1541 Arthur Bulkley, who was to be conse- 
erated Bishop of Bangor, obtained a commission from the 
Archbishop, directed to John, Bishop of Salisbury, to 
consecrate and bless the Lord Bishop elected and con- 
firmed— 


[ Cranmer’s Register, fol. 277, b. | 


“Calling together a competent and requisite number of any 

other Bishops or Suffragans, continuing in the exercise of their 

_ office, to sit with you, and afford you their proper assistance in 

the said ministrations, We do by virtue of these presents commit 
unto you our place, and grant you full power in the Lord.” 


By virtue of this Commission, on Sunday, the 19th day 
of February, 1541, 


“In the Chapel within the house of the Venerable John 
Incent, LL.D., Dean of the Cathedral Church of S. Paul, 
London, the Reverend Father, John, Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 

assisted by the Reverend Fathers, the Lord Bishop of 8. David's 
_ (Barlow), and John (Wakeman), Lord Bishop of Gloucester, did 
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perform the office of consecrating and blessing Arthur, Lord 
elected and confirmed of Bangor, according to the usual and 
customary form of the Church of England, in the presence of me, 
Anthony Huse, Notary Public,” etc. 


“This clear example, taken from the public registers, 
is sufficient to show that Barlow had the power of 
consecrating other Bishops, (for so those words of the 
Archbishop,—continuing in the exercise of their office—do 
plainly aftirm;) therefore, it cannot be doubted, that 
Barlow, when he did this, was himself consecrated.” 
[Courayer; App. p. 361] Six years after, Feb. 3, 
1547-8, he was translated (according to 1 Edw. 6, c. 2) 
to the See of Bath and Wells, by Royal Letters Patent. 

The mandate, after reciting the fact, that by the Act 1 
Edward VI., a congé d’élire was no longer necessary, 
but that the issue of the King’s Letters Patent, naming 
the person elected would be sufficient, followed by a 
mandate to the Archbishop to consecrate, goes on to 
say— 


‘““We by these presents confer, give and grant to the 
aforesaid William, now Bishop of 8. David’s, the bishopric 
of Bath and Wells, and by these presents we transfer the said 
‘Wilham to the bishopric of Bath and Wells, ete. 

“Tn testimony of which, etc., 

‘‘ Witness the King, at Westminster, February 3rd, 1547-8. 
By Writ from the Privy Seal.” 


Barlow having thus been translated by King Edward 
to the bishopric of Bath and Wells, in the same volume 
of Rymer is found a document, entitled “A Writing of 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells . . . . for our Lord 
the king.” 


[Rymer, Federa, vol. 1, p. 171. ] 


“To all the faithful in Christ, to whom this present writing 
shall come, William by Divine permission Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, greeting. Know ye that I the aforesaid Bishop,” ete. 


- « « (The document itself assigns certain lands and — 
manors, which belonged to the Bishopric of Bath and Wells, to — 
King Edward, and is thus subscribed :)\— 
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“In witness whereof, I have appended my Seal to this my 
‘ present writing. Dated May the 20th, in the 2nd year of the 
reign of the said our Lord the King now Edward the Sixth.” 


* This was ratified, approved, and confirmed by the Dean 

and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of S. Andrew, 
Wells; moreover, the Bishop, Dean and Chapter appeared . 
before William Haitgill, Commissioner of the said our 
Lord the King, to attest this document on the 27th day 
of September. 

In confirmation of this, there are three documents from 
the King in the Rolls Chapel in Chancery, concerning 
Manors purchased from the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
[Edward 6th, vol. 19, pp. 10, 31, 46,] one of which, 
referring to the above writing, is as follows :— ~ 


“The King, ete. To all, etc. Know ye ‘That as well for 
and in consideration of the Lordships and Manors of Claverton, 
Hampton Lydeyard, Compton-Magna, Compton-Parva, Chedder, 
and Hewish, and of the borough of Chard, in our county of 
Somerset, by the said William, Bishop of Bath and Wells, by 
his writing, bearing date May 20th, in the second year of our 
reign, to us, our heirs, and assigns, for ever, given, granted and 
confirmed, as for other causes and considerations, us hereunto 
especially moving, We, of our especial favour, certain knowledge, 
and mere motion, and likewise by and with the advice of our most 
dear uncle and counseller, Edward, Duke of Somerset, governor 
of our person, and protector of our kingdom, dominions and 
subjects, and of the rest of our counsellors, have given and 
granted, and by these presents, do give and grant, unto the 
said William, Bishop of Bath and Wells, all that our Church 
and Rectory of 8. John’s in Glastonbury, and all that our 

Rectory or Chapel of S. Benigne.’ 

: “In testimony, etc. Witness the King, ete.” 


“From these documents two things most plainly appear: 
First, That King Edward had given restitution of the 
Temporalities of the Church of Bath and Wells before 
these Letters Patent were granted; otherwise, Barlow 
would not have been able to grant and exchange these 
manors; or, if he had attempted to do so, would have 
trespassed upon the royal prerogative. Secondly, That 
these grants of the manors, so made by Barlow, were 
firm and valid: for in consideration thereof the King 
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(with the advice of the protector, and the rest of the King’s 
counsellors, summoned to enquire into and consider the 
whole matter,) granted other manors to the King... . 
For it was the King’s concern, and that too, thoroughly 
considered by wise men, well skilled in our laws and 
all such like matters, whom nobody either could or dared 
deceive or impose upon. Wherefore this exchange of 
manors doth clearly prove that Barlow was consecrated.” 
[ Mason, Vind., bk. 3, c. 10; ed. 1625. ] 

“Queen Mary having succeeded to the throne on the 
6th of July, 1553, Barlow (with other Bishops) was seized, 
and, together with John Cardmaker, one of the Pre- 
bendaries of his Church, thrown into prison, in the year 
1554.” [Courayer ; App., p. 337.] This is confirmed by 
a passage in Machyn’s Diary:—“ Noy: 1554. The 
day of cam to the Fleet (Barlow) sumtyme byshope 
of (Bath and Wells) and Master Cardmaker, parsun of 
Sant Bryde’s in Flet stret was the thay wher 
gohying over see lyke Marchands.” Afterwards, having 
been brought before the Royal Commission, over which 
Gardiner presided, he so pleaded his own cause, that not 
only was he not condemned to the stake, but even released 
from prison; and only deprived of his bishopric, which 
he is said to have before resigned (although this is not 
confirmed) into the hands of the Queen. 

His resignation, or rather deprivation, having been 
accepted, the Queen, on the 13th day of March 1554-5, 
issued a congé d’élire to the Dean and Chapter of Wells, 
to elect another Bishop. [Rymer, vol. 15, p. 369. ] 

‘“‘The Queen to her beloved in Christ. . . . Witness the 
Queen at Westminster, March 13th. By writ of Privy Seal.” 


Next follows, March 28, 1554-5, the mandate for the con- 
secration of Gilbert Bourne, as Bishop of Bath and Wells. 


[Rymer, Federa, vol. 15, p. 376. | 

“The Queen, ete. To all Archbishops, Bishops, or others 
whatsoever, etc... .. 

‘‘The episcopal throne within our Cathedral Church of Wells 
being vacant by the deprivation and removal of the last Bishop — 
thereof, etc... .. : 

‘Witness the Queen, at Westminster, March 28th. By 
the Queen herself.” 
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__ Accordingly, on the first day of the following month 

Gilbert Bourne was consecrated to the bishopric of Bath 
and Wells, by Edmund, Bishop of London, Cuthbert of 
Durham, and Stephen of Winchester, and the temporalities 
of the See restored on the 20th day of the same month 
by royal mandate. 


“The Queen to her escheator in the County of Somerset, 
greeting, etc. .... 
‘Witness the Queen, at Westminster, April 20th.” 


In these documents of his Church, according to the 
testimony of the Queen herself, Barlow is denominated 
Bishop and Pastor; therefore from this very fact, it 
must be admitted that he had been truly consecrated 
Bishop, and publicly accepted as such by the Queen; 
otherwise, ‘‘ who can believe that the Queen would have 
accepted a resignation of the bishopric of (Bath and) Wells 
from him, and declared that bishopric destitute of a Pastor 
by his resignation, if she had had the least suspicion of 
such a capital defect, which would not so much have 
rendered him deservedly to be deprived of his bishopric, 
as have shewn that he had held his bishopric without 
ever having had any just title to it; but that under the 
title of a Bishop he had been an usurper of an honour, 
office, and benefice, which, by his own default, he had 
made himself wholly incapable of ?” [ Cowrayer ; App., p. 
358.] Moreover, Gardiner, in his Epistle to the Duke of 
Somerset, protector of the kingdom, written against a certain 
Sermon of Barlow’s, styles him “My Lord of 8. Dayid’s,” and 
“My Brother of 8. David’s.” (owe, Acts and Monum., 
vol. 2, fol. 714.] Again, when he was brought before the 
Queen’s (Mary) Commissioners he was treated as a Bishop, 
and deprived by them of his bishopric. [Jbid., vol. 3, fol. 
246.] Can anyone believe that they would treat a man 
thus, who they knew had for so many years held two 
bishopries without any consecration, who had also im- 
piously and profanely exercised the office of a Bishop, 
if such indeed had been the case; and who had deserved 
so condign a punishment for such a flagitious wickedness ? 

After the death of Queen Mary, in 1558, Barlow, with 
three other Bishops, returned to England, and the Sce 
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of Canterbury being vacant by the death of Cardinal Pole 
in the same year, 1558, Queen Elizabeth issued her letters 
patent to seven Bishops (See p. 5), to confirm and con- 
secrate Matthew Parker to the archbishopric, and after- 
wards, as certain of them refused to act, she issued her 
second letters patent (See p. 7). This having been done, 
and Matthew Parker having been consecrated Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 1559; “In the first year of his con- 
secration” (as he says in his own book, De Antig. Eccl. 
Brit., p. 541) “he consecrated at Lambeth eleven Bishops 
in his province, and confirmed two. The Bishops who im 
the first year were consecrated by him, are these :—Edmund 
Grindall, Bishop of London; Richard Cox, of Ely; Edwin 
Sandys, of Worcester; John Jewel, of Salisbury; Gilbert 
Berkeley, of Bath and Wells; Thomas Bentham, of Lich- 
field and Coventry ; Rowland Mericke, of Bangor ; Thomas 
Young, of S. David’s; Richard Davyes, of S. Asaph ; 
Nicholas Bullingham was raised to Lincoln, and Edmund 
Guest set over the Diocese of Rochester. In the same year 
were confirmed William Barlow, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, in the reign of King Edward, translated to the 
bishopric of Chichester; and John Seorye from the 
bishopric of Chichester, which he had held under the 
same King Edward, to the See of Hereford.”  [{ Parker, 
de Antiqg. Brit. Eccl. Mattheus, p. 541; Edit. 1572. ] 

Camden, a learned and almost contemporary writer, 
thus confirms this:—‘‘He (the Archbishop) afterwards 
consecrated Edmund Grindal. But he confirmed William 
Barlow (who in the reign of Henry VIII. had been Bisho 
of S. David’s, and afterwards of Bath) to Chichester, an 
John Scory, a man of sound leaning, who had formerly been 
Bishop of Chichester, to Hereford.” [Camden Annals, p. 
88; Ed. 1615. ] 

The mandate to confirm Barlow in the See of Chichester 
was granted by the Queen on the 18th of December :— 


[Rymer, Fadera, vol. 15, p. 550. | 


“The Queen, ete. To the most Reverend Father in Christ, 
the lord Matthew, Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate and 
Metropolitan of all England, Greeting: Whereas, ete... . . 

“* Witness the Queen at Westminster, Dec, 18th.” 
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__ Barlow having by this mandate been confirmed in the 
‘bishopric of Chichester, the temporalities of the See were 
restored to him on the 27th day of March, by mandate of 
the Queen to her escheator, in the County of Middlesex. 


[Rymer, Federa, vol. 15, p. 576. | 
“The Queen to her Escheator, in the County of Middlesex. 
Greeting, etc. .... 
“Witness the Queen, at Westminster, the 27th day of March, 
1559-60.” 


To these proofs of the bishoprics held by Barlow the 
following evidence remains to be added. 


I. The Probate of the Will of John Hancock, November 
27th, a.v. 1543. 

“Proof of the aforesaid Will was admitted in the 
presence of me Morgan Lewis, Clerk, Commissary-General 
lawfully appointed of the Reverend Father in Christ, the 
Lord Wilham by Divine permission, to all Ecclesiastical or 
Spiritual Jurisdiction, etc., dated November 27th, a.p. 
1543. [ Cowrayer, Def. de la Diss., bk. 3, c. 7; Edit. 1728.] 


II. The Register of the Chapter of Bath and Wells. 
“ Confirmation of a lease granted by the Archdeacon. of 
Bath, subseribed by Barlow, April 24, 1548, the first year 
of our translation.” 


III. The Archives and Public Records in the Rolls 
Chapel. (Public Record Office.) 
‘ 1. MS. Letter of J. Barlo to Lord Cromwell, Lord Privy 

eal. 

“My duty premised, it may please your good Lordship to 
be advertised that the Privy Seal that ye commanded me to 
send to James Leche is served upon him by my servant, 
who at the receipt thereof prepared himself with all speed 
toward your Lordship. Long it was before my servant 
could find him. He sought him in South Wales, and he 
was then in Shropshire. My brother, the Bishop of St. 
Dayid’s, hath him humbly commended to your Lordship, 
beseeching you of your lawful favour and assistance in his 
rightful causes against his Canons of St. David’s, who more 
and more daily do resist him, in that he would reform such 
things as need reformation among them, refusing to take 
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him for the head of the Chapter, having the Dean’s room in 
the church, as their ordinances of the same and their own 
acts used by them at his installation plainly declareth. 
First, after they had given him the Bishop’s stall in the 
quire, then they brought him to the Dean’s stall, and gave 
him that in likewise, and from thence had him into the 
chapter-house, and there gave him the Dean’s place. And, 
moreover, the Bishop hath in the Church a prebend, where- 
by he ought to have his voice in the Chapter. Their 
foundation they will not show. They say it was lost before 
their time ; and nothing they have to say against him, but 
that never Bishop claimed any such things before ; and that 
for their time I think be true, for that no Bishop dwelt so 
long among them as my brother hath, and intendeth to do, 
with the help of God and your Lordship. They threaten 
him to spend to their shirts in the quarrel, and my brother 
hath no waste money to wage the law with them. It may 
please you, therefore, to direct your favourable letters in his 
behalf to them, for the further quictness of both parties. 
And thus Jesu long preserve your good Lordship, with 
much honour, Written at King’s Langley, the 24th day 
of December. 
“Your Lordship’s humble beadsman, 
“J. Baro.” 

(Holograph, p. 1.) 

(Addressed :) “To the right honorable and his singular 
good Lord, my Lord Crumwell, Lord Privy Seal, this be 
delivered.” 

(Sealed.) . 

(Cromwell having held the office of Lord Privy Seal from 
1586—1540 ct is clear that this Letter must have been 
written during that time.) 

2. MS. letters addressed by William Barlow, Bishop of 
St. David’s, to Cromwell, as Lord Privy Seal. 

“Giving an account of his having tried out a piracy and 
robbery, in which the chaunter of St. David’s was con- 
cerned. 8S. Dayid’s, March 5.” 

3. “On the same subject. Complains of obstructions 
aoa from Richard Devereux, deputy justice. 8. Dayid’s, 

arch 7.” 
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4. “Offers the prebend of Lanbeydnye for his chaplain, 
_Dr. Barnes. SS. Dayid’s, August 31.” 

5. “ On the translation of his see, and a rent of 8 marks 
due to him from the lordship of Narvard. 8S. David’s, Oct. 
lay 

6. “On Dr. Barnes’ promotion; and offering the dis- 
position of his prebends to Cromwell. 8S. David’s, Dec. 
loai 

7. “On the settlement of schools in Wales. 8S. David’s, 
Dee. 16.” ; 

8. “For the translation of his see, and erecting certain 
schools. §. David’s. Undated. 

(AU these were written between 1586 and 1540.) 

9. A Letter of John Goodman (Dean of Wells) to Mr. 
Barwyke, Aug. 2, 1550. ‘ Desires him speedily to inform 
Somerset of the conduct of William Barlow, Bishop of 
Bath.” [Dom. Edw. 6, vol. 10, Aug. 2, 1550. | 

10. Another to the same, Aug. 5, 1550. “Further 
charges against Bishop Barlow, who is determined to retain 
the Lordship of Wells.” [£dw. 6, vol. 10, Aug. 5, 1550.] 

11. A Letter of Albert, Marquis of Brandenburg, to 
Queen Elizabeth :— 

ee ee eae the Reverend William Barlo, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, an exile from England for his adherence 
to the truth of the Gospel, paid me a visit last year. We 
could do no less, in Christian charity, than entertain him as 
far as our means permitted, and supply him with what he 
needed. As he purposed upon the receipt of the happy 
news of your royal accession, to return at once to England, 
we have made him the bearer of this present letter to your 
Majesty. Regio-Monti, Jan. 31, 1558-59.” = [Foreign, vol. 

9, Jan. 31, 1558-59.] 

12. Reply of the Queen to the same :—“ That she had 
nominated Barlow to the bishopric of Chichester,” ete. 
July 2, 1559. [Poreign, vol. 9, July 2, 1559.) 

13. An order of Council to Barlow and others to supply 

the foreigners at Glastonbury, with fit habitations in Orwell 
Park. 
Signed by Winchester, Northumberland, Bedford, T. 
Ely, ete. 
Adina to “y*® very good Lorde, the Byshop of Bathe 
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and Wells, and to our very loving friends, Sir Hugh Powlet, 
Sir John Seyntlow, Sir Thomas Dyer, and Alexander Pop- 
ham.” [Dom. Edw. 6, vol. 3. Dec. 18, 1551.] 

14. “This day, April 22nd, 1554, a certain William, 
marriner of Bristol, who had carried Barlow across the sea, 
was thrown into the Marshalsea Prison.” [Dom. Mary, 
vol. 13, Aug. 1558.] 

15. A Letter of Mr. Turner, the newly-promoted Dean 
of Wells, to Mr. Cecil and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

“That the Bishop of Bath had no authority to depose the 
Dean, although he had deserved it, that it should have been 
done by the king’s authority, and that the lawyers of the 
Arches will obstruct Mr. Turner in succeeding to the 
Deanery.” [Dom. Edw. 6, vol. 10, Aug. 2, 1550. | 

16. “Names of spiritual men without promotion at this 
present. 

Mr. Barlow Mr. Scory 
Mr. Coverdale Doctor Parker.” 
(Dom. Eliz., vol. 4, May 31, 1559.) 
17. “List of Bishopries presently in the Queen’s dis- 
position. 
Amongst others, Canterbury 
Hereford ; 
Chichester.” [Dom. Elis. vol. 4, May 
381, 1559. | 

“These returned into England, upon Queen Marye’s 
death, that had been bishops in King Edward VIth’s time, | 
Coverdale, Scorye, Cheney, Barlow.”  [Dom. Eliz., vol. 7, 
November, 1559. | 

19. A MS. Letter of Barlow, Bishop of Chichester, to 
Wilham Cecil, principal Secretary of State to the Queen’s 
Majesty, in which he complains of Thomas Stapleton and 
Edward Goddeshalffe, Prebendaries of Chichester. [Dom. 
Eliz., vol. 11, Feb. 1560-1.] 

20. A Letter of William Overton, to Sir William Cecil, 
Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State :— 

“Yesterday departed this life, the Reverend Father in 
Christ, William, Bishop of Chichester.” [Dom. Elis., vol. 
14, Aug. 14, 1568. ] 

21. A similar Letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury 


ind 
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to the same Sir William Cecil, to the same purport. [Dom. 
_, Eliz., vol. 14, Aug. 19, 1568. ] 


IV. MSS. of the Anglican Church, or Sacred Archives, 
in which in easy order are recorded the Archbishops, 
Bishops, etc., in continuous. series, brought down from the 
Conquest of William to the fortunate times of William the 
Third, by Bishop White Kennett, Bishop of Peterborough, 
still preserved amongst the MSS. in the Lansdowne Library. 

1. “Articles of Information against the Bishop of St. 
David’s, exhibited and delivered to the Reverend Father 
in God, the Lord President of the King’s Councill in the 
Marches of Wales, on XI. January, 1536, by me, Roger 
Lewes, Bachelor of Laws.” [Kennett Collection, vol. 46. 
Cotton MSS. Cleopatra, E. 5. f. 100. ] 

2. A Letter of Will., Bishop of S. David’s to Lord 
Cromwell, “about his delivering up the goods of the 
Chaunters of 8. David’s, and complaining of opposition 
from two of his richest Canons, Mr. Griffith Ap Owen and 
Mr. John Lewes, Treasurer of 8. David’s. Dat. 5 Apr. 
1537.” [Kennett Collection, vol. 46. Cotton MSS. Cleo- 
patra, E. 4, f. 254. | 

2. A Letter from the Lords of the Council to the Justices 
of the King’s Bench, “ Upon a supplication on the part of 
the Bishop of Bathe to request them, if the law would 
permit it, that the Bishop might be excused of personal 
appearance until the Parliament end, yet to answer this 
term by Attorney in a Writ of Praemunire brought against 
him by the Dean of Welles, XI. Oct. 1550.” [Cowneil 
Book, Harley MSS., 38, bk. 1, Kennett Collection, vol. 46.] 

5. A Letter from the Lords of the Council to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, “to proceed in the appeal between 
the Bishop of Bath and Dean of Wells, XVIII. Feb. 1850- 
51. [Kennett Collection, vol. 46. Council bk. Ed. 6.] 

5. “Commission issued by Thomas, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to Mr. Elizeus Price, LL.D., to exercise jurisdiction 
within the Diocese of S. David’s, vacant by the translation 
of the lord William Barlowe to the Episcopal See of Wells. 
Given at our Manor of Lambeth the Sixth day of April, 
1548.” [Kennett Collection, vol. 47.] 


V. Rymer, Feedera, vol. 15, p. 248. 
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Upon a prosecution by Writ of Premunire, concerning a 
Pardon. 

“The King to all, ete. Whereas we have iesned our 
Writ ‘de Premunire “facias,’ bearing date the 21st day of 
June last past, against William Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
Rowland Merick, alias Meridge, Chancellor of the same 
Bishop, &. ... . to answer to us, ‘de Contemptu, Pre- 
judicio et Derogatione,’ aforesaid, likewise to one John 
Goodman, clerk, concerning the loss and injury os 
upon him in this matter..... Of our 
certain knowledge and mere motion, we have oan 
remitted, and released, and by these presents do 
remit and release the aforesaid William Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, etc. In testimony of which, ete. 

Witness the King at Westminster, the 12th day of 
November, a.p. 1550. By Writ from the Privy Seal.” 
[Cf. above, State Papers, and Kennett Collection.] 


VI. Wharton, Anglia Sacra, part 2, p. 619, note, Edit. 
1691 :— 

“The Bishop, Barlow by name, gave or rather sold to 
Mr. Devereux, the Manor of Lamffey, i in which the Bi 
(S. David’s) usually dwelt, with the groves and w 
adjoining.” 


VIL. Strype’s Annals, vol. 1, p. 152, Edit. 1725 :— 
“March 24. Barlow, formerly Bishop of 8. peng es 
Lent time preached at Court in his Chimeled ie 
when the Cross stood on the altar, and two teed at 
two tapers burning.” 


VIII. Henry Machyn’s Journal. j 
“The XXIIL. day of June [1559] were elected VL nuw 
Byshopes com from beyond the see, Master Parker, B 
of Canturbere, Master Gryndalle B of 
Docthur Score Bysshope of Harfford, 
chastur, Doctur Bylle of Salysbere, Doctor 
Norwyche.” ts 
“The 8th day of September, 1559, at seeds as) 
the obseque of Henry the French kyng, (this was at § 
Paul’s) . . . . and contenent (they) met ; 
The 9th day of September, 1559. ‘A fore- P 
to the Soy from the Byshope palles .... 40 
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Canterbure the menyster, the Bysshope of Harford, Skore 
did pryche, and the Bysshope Barlow; these three had 
blake gownes and greti hodes lyned with sylke, and drestes 


(It is to be remembered that they were as yet only Elect. 
As Heylm on the same says, vel. 2, pp. 304-5.) “The 
divine offices were performed by Doctor Matthew Parker, 
Lord Elect of Canterbury, Doctor William Barlow, Lord 
Elect of Chichester, and Doctor John Scory, Lord Elect of 
Hereford, all sittmg im the throne of the Bishop of London, 
no otherwise at that time than in hoods and surplices; by 
‘whom the dirige was executed at that time im the English 
tongue; the funeral sermon preached the next morning by 
the Lord of Hereford, and 2 Communion celebrated by the 
Bishops, then attired in copes upon their surplices”” [C7 
also Stowe, p. 640. Holinshead, 4, pp. 185-6. Strype, Ann. 
1, pp. 1227—9.] 

“The 6th day of September was bered in Sant Edmondes, 
in Lombard-street, one Master Day, the cheyffe chaffer of 


Wax unto my Lord Chanseller of England; .... dyd 
che Bysshope Barlow, all the chyrche and the street was 
teed with blake and with armes.” 


1X. Letter of Jewel to Peter Martyr, dated at London, 
July, 20, 1559. 

* Some of our friends are marked out for Bishops: Parker 
for Canterbury, Cox for Norwich, Barlow jor Chichester, 
Seory for Hereford, and Grindal for London; for Bonner 
is ordered to vacate his see. When they will take possession, 
I know not.” 


xX. The Ep: Register at Chichester, Book F. 

“Tn the of Aldingborne, by the Reverend Father, 
Witham, by Divine Permission, Bishop of Chichester, con- 
ferring Holy Orders, etc., April 5th, 1560. 

. Deacons 3. Priests 12. 

In the Cathedral Church of the Holy Trinity at Chichester, 
May 26th, 1560. 

* . 25. Priests 5. 

- Inthe a within the palace of Chichester, on Sunday 


Deacons 9. Priests 14.” 
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There are also many other Ordinations held in different 
years by the same Reverend Father. 


XI. A MS. treatise entitled “Speculum Protestantismi,” 
composed by Barlow’s grand nephew, who was in every way 
opposed to his uncle. ‘ William Barlowe, my grandfather’s 
youngest brother, Canon Regular, and Prior of Bisham, 
afterwards Bishop of 8. David’s, Bath and Wells, and 
Chichester . . . . from whom all Protestant Bishops derive 
their Consecration and Mission . . . . was not at any time 
Bishop of 8. Asaph.” (Page 124, 0.) 

“In the time of King Henrie the 8th he was Bishop of 
S. David’s; in King Edward 6th’s time Bishop of Bath and 
Wells; in Queen Mary’s time he fled the Realm, and in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time Bishop of Chichester, where he lies 
buried in the Cathedral Church.” (Page 124.) 

“See the fruits of the New Gospell. In §. Dayid’s he 
rased down the great hall of the palace, in Lauhaddon 
Castle, one of his houses of access, the leads whereof he 
sold; and the Mannor of Lamphey he passed away to 
Walter, Earle of Essex, his godson, being the chief house 
of the bishopric.” (Pages 125-6.) . 

“Dr. Barlow, consecrated Bishop of 8. David’s, 1536, 
and sat there about thirteen years.” (Page 131.) 

We admit that in Cranmer’s Register the consecration 
of Barlow is not to be found, but his confirmation only, 
(although the half-page following the confirmation being 
left vacant, affords a reasonable supposition that it was 
omitted by the fault of the Registrar, whose duty it was to 
enter it,) but neither are those of many other Bishops, 
whose consecration has never as yet been doubted by 
any one. “Among the Records at S. Asaph there is no 
Register at all of Barlow’s to be found; nor was anything 
done by him in that bishopric which was proper to’ be 
entered in a Register. Among those of S. David’s, indeed, 
there are the Registers of some other Bishops; but as the 
greatest part of them perished long since, that of Barlow’s 
is lost among the rest; this is all that has been discovered 
from a public instrument, that Robert Farrar, Barlow’s 
successor in the bishopric of 8. David’s, did, by the king’s 
authority, burn the Ecclesiastical Books, Martyrologies, 
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ortifories, Missals and Calendars of his See, wherein the: 
ames of the Bishops, and the time of their admission,. 
eath, and translation, were wont to be entered, [ Enquiry 
ade April 17th, 4 Hdw. 6, concerning the vacancy of the 
ee of S. David's. Wharton, MSS. p. 239], from which 
1a Consecration, which has been so anxiously searched 
x elsewhere, might perhaps have been proved. In the- 
letropolitan Church of Canterbury, from whence the Com- 
issioners for the Consecrations of Bishops of the Province, 
ut of that Cathedral Church, were wont to be granted, 
me Registers have escaped divers ruins, and a late fire, 
at from the year 1531 to 1541 all the acts are lost.” 
Couwrayer, App. p. 372. | 

“Fox of Hereford nowhere appears in Cranmer’s Register: 
» have been consecrated; yet in Rymer, (vol. 14, p. 550,) 
e find that he was consecrated, and that on the 26th. 
ay of September 1535, as is expressly related in his own 
egister preserved among the MSS. of Bishop Moore of 
ly, while Sampson of Chichester, Latimer of Worcester, 
nd Hilsey of Rochester, must all be looked upon as. 
neonsecrated, if our conclusion is a right one from the 
lence of Cranmer’s Register on this behalf. But from. 
ublic records, it is quite clear that every one of them was 
ghtly consecrated. With regard to Reppis, Bishop of 
orwich, the case is still clearer. The acts of his Con- 
eration are nowhere to be found in Cranmer’s Register, 
et from the same Register (fol. 212) it is clear that he 
as consecrated by Cranmer, by the certificate of the 
rehbishop himself to the king, and the testimony of the 
‘otary Public who was present at his consecration. 
“Neither the Confirmation nor the Consecration of 
ardiner, Bishop of Winchester, is now to be found in 
1e Register of Archbishop Warham. This is the more 
aportant, because though he could be consecrated by 
hers, he could be only confirmed by the Archbishop or- 
is commissary: yet all the public records are so silent 
meerning both the confirmation and consecration of this 
ishop, that the most learned examiners of these matters. 
re not even agreed as to the year in which he was con-- 
rmed and consecrated. By the same reason therefore- 
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that Barlow’s episcopal character is doubted, by parity of 
reason we ought to doubt that of Gardiner. 

“Gardiner also was first in the commission for con- 
secrating Bonner Bishop of London, who was consecrated 
by him, the Bishops of Chichester and Hereford assisting. 
If therefore the consecration of Parker is to be considered 
invalid, because the Registers are silent as to Barlow’s 
consecration, it will follow that neither was Bonner lawfully 
weet by Gardiner.” [Couwrayer, App. p. 375. Edit. 
17285. 

Besides Barlow three others were present, who performed 
for Parker this office of Consecration, viz: John Scory, 
formerly Bishop of Chichester, afterwards of Hereford ; 
Miles Coverdale, formerly Bishop of Exeter, and John 
Hodgskin, Suffragan Bishop of Bedford, all whose con- 
secrations are to be found in Cranmer’s Registers. 

Of these Scory was consecrated Bishop of Rochester, 
Aug. 80, 1551, in the chapel of the Manor of Croydon 
by Thomas (Cranmer) Archbishop of Canterbury, Nicholas 
(Ridley) Bishop of London, and John (Hodgskin) Suffragan 
Bishop of Bedford, as appears from the following:— 


[ Cranmer’s Register, fol. 338. ] 

‘Consecration of the Lord John Scory to the bishopric of 
Rochester, in the Oratory or Chapel of his Manor at Croydon 
within the immediate jurisdiction of the Church of Christ at 
Canterbury, on Sunday the 80th day of August, a.p. 1561, in 
the manner and form following.” 


It then goes on to recite that after the celebration of 
the Holy Communion, the Archbishop vested im his Cope, 
assisted by the Bishop of London and the Suffragan Bishop 
of Bedford, vested in surplices and copes (by whom the 
aforesaid John Scory, also in surplice and cope, was 
presented to the Archbishop) proceeded to the office of 
Consecration, and concluded by decreeing a mandate to be 
sent to the Venerable the Archdeacon of Canterbury to 
invest, install and enthrone the said Bishop of Rochester, — 
all this taking place in the presence of ‘Anthony Huse, 
Chief Registrar, Peter Lylly, Edward Byggs, and John 
Incent, Notaries Public, and many other persons both — 
clerical and lay. : 
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The year following he was nominated by King Edward 
he Sixth to the See of Chichester, May 10th, 1552, and 
he Royal Letters Patent for his translation were granted 
May 23, 1552, as follows: 


[Rymer, vol. 15, p. 808. Rolls Patents, 6 Ldw. 6, p. 1.] 
Concerning the translation of the Bishop of Rochester to the 
ee of Chichester ; 
The letters recite the widowhood of the Church, and the 
jomination of Scory, formerly Bishop of Rochester. ... . 
Witness the King at Westminster, May 23rd, 1552. 
By Writ from the Privy Seal.” 


He was installed and enthroned (by proxy) Bishop of 
Jhichester, July 29, 1552, as appears by the following: 


[rom the Register of John Scory, Bk. B.] 

“On the 29th day of July 1552, the venerable John Worthial, 
Jachelor of both faculties, and Archdeacon of the Archdeaconry 
f Chichester in the Cathedral Church aforesaid, also Proctor for 
he aforesaid Reverend Father in the matter of his Installation 
nd Enthronization, etc. . ... a 


The document then goes on to recite the process of the 
nstallation, and concludes by stating the aforesaid Mr. 
‘ohn Worthiall, proxy for the said Reverend Father, to 
ave been honourably installed and enthroned by Mr. 
vaurence Woodcocke, one of the prebendaries of the 
Jathedral. 

Amongst the Rolls Patents, whence they are transcribed 
yy T. Rymer, are found the “Congé d’éhre” for the 
ishoprie of Hereford, June 2, 1559, his “ Election,” July 
Oth, 1559, and the ‘‘Commission” to the Archbishop, Dec. 
8th, 1559, to confirm Scory, lately Bishop of Chichester, 
n the bishopric of Hereford, his Confirmation (in Par- 
er’s Register); the Restitution of Temporalities, March 
3rd, 1559-60. These are confirmed by the documents 
ollowing :— 
aa Public documents in the Rolls Chapel, now Record 

ce. 

Form of oath subscribed by Scory, Bishop elect of 
Rochester, taken before the king, which begins thus: “I 
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John Scorie, Doctor in Divinity, now by your Majesty’s 
goodness elected to be Bishop of Rochester.” [Dom. Edw. 
6, June 17th, 1581. | 

The Dean and Chapter of Hereford to the Queen, etc., 
etc. ‘That they have elected John Scorye to the bishopric 
of Hereford, vacant by demise of Warton.” [Dom. Eliz., 
vol. 5, July 15th, 1559. | 


II. The journal of King Edward 6th :— 

“May 10th, 1552. Scory was nominated Bishop of 
Hereford.” [Cotton MS. Nero, c. 10. Burnett, App. 
Part 2, bk. 2. Edit. 1889. ] 


III. Kennett Collection, MS., in the Lansdowne Library. 

“The obsequies and funeral ceremonies used at Paul’s 
Church for the death of Henry 2 of France—the grosser 
superstitions omitted—on Friday Sept. 8, 1559; present 
Dr. Parker, Archbishop of Cant. Elect; Dr. Barlow, Bishop 
of Chichester, Elect; Dr. Scory, Bishop of Hereford, Elect; 
executing at the Dirige of the Evensong. 

“On the morrow, Sept. 9th, a sermon preached by Dr. | 
Scorie in place of Dr. Grindall, Bishop of London, ete.” 
[Kennett Collection, vol. 48. | 


IV. Diary of Henry Machyn, (above, p. 86.) 


V. Register of Bonner, Bishop of London, 

“Edmund, by Divine permission Bishop of London, to 
all and singular the faithful in Christ, to whom these our 
present letters testimonial shall come; ... . Greeting 
. . . . Whereas our beloved brother, John, lately Bishop of 
Chichester, at the present residing at London within our 
diocese and jurisdiction; who . . . . entered upon unlawful 
and forbidden marriage, by reason whereof rendering him- 
self, not only unworthy of administering the Sacraments of 
the Church, but also deserving to be deprived and suspended 
from the public discharge of his pastoral office, hath declared 
himself deeply penitent for his past licentious life . . . . on 
this account to be replaced in the position of his Ecelesi- 
astical and Pastoral Function, at least with a certain 
restraint, justice requiring it, hence it is that we, consider- — 
ing the aforesaid and his humble petition for his reconcilia- 
tion to be had and obtained, favourably inclined to his 


. 
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ayers, have restored, etc., our said brother to exercise 
vithin our diocese of London the public function and dis- 
harge of his Keclesiastical ministry and Pastoral Office as 
ar as by law we are able... . 

Dated from our manor of Fulham the 14th day of the 
nonth of July 1554, and the fifteenth of our Translation.” 
Bonner’s Register, fol. 347. | 


Miles Coverdale, as may be seen in Cranmer’s Register, 
fol. 334) was consecrated on the same day and by the 
ame Bishops as Scory, in the oratory or Chapel of his (the 
Archbishop’s) Manor of Croydon, etc. The Acts of his 
Yonsecration, ete., follow in almost the same words as the 
wteceding Acts of John Scory. [Rymer, Fwdera, vol. 15, 
yp. 283 —289. | 

In the Register of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter (fol. 
194, 295) is entered the Mandate of Edmund Cranmer, 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, directed to the Canons of the 
Jathedral Church of Exeter (the Deanery being then 
vacant) empowering them to instal and enthrone the Rev. 
Miles Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, into the possession of 
che said Church, which Mandate recites his Consecration in 
these words: “ Lately on the part of the Reverend Father 
in Ohrist and the Lord Miles Coverdale, now Bishop of 
Exeter, rightly and lawfully nominated by the King’s 
Highness to the Cathedral Church of Exeter, vacant by the 
free resignation of John Voysey last Bishop thereof, as 
Bishop and Pastor of the same, and consecrated by the 
Reverend Father in Christ and Lord Thomas, by Divine 
permission Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all 
England and Metropolitan, we have with fitting urgency 
been required. Whereas, etc. ... 

Dated at London the last day of the month of August, 
and the fifth year of the reign of our most dread Lord, King 
Edward VI.” 

The following MSS. confirm this testimony from the 
Registers. 
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Exeter :— 

Fol. 295; “The Certificate of the Chapter of the said 
Church to the Archdeacon of Canterbury, respecting the 
installation and enthronization of Miles Coverdale, Bishop 
of Exeter, the eleventh day of September following.” 

Fol. 296. “The Mandate of Miles, Bishop of Exeter, to 
the President of the Chapter of the said Church, to induct 
and install James Haddon into the Deanery of Exeter on 
the 9th of July, a.p. 1553; dated under our seal, from our 
Palace at Exeter, on the 9th day of July, a.p. 1553, in the 
seventh year of the reign of the King’s Majesty aforesaid, 
and the second of our consecration.” 


II. The Register of the Right Reverend Miles, by Divine 
permission Bishop of Exeter, beginning 12th day of Sep- 
tember 1551, and the first year of the Consecration of the 
Lord Miles himself :— ‘ 

Fol. 1, 2. “Commission granted by Miles, Bishop of 
Exeter, to Thomas Herle for the exercise of Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction ; dated from Exeter at our Palace the 17th 
day of September, a.p. 1551, in the fifth year of the reign 
of the King’s Majesty aforesaid, and the first year of our 
Consecration.” 

Fol. 5, 6. “Institution of Leon. Bilson to the Prebendary 
of Teinton and Talinton; dated from Exeter at our Epis- 
copal Palace, the 19th of July, 1552, in the fifth year of 
the reign of the King’s Majesty,” ete. 

Fol. 12, 138. “A Register of the Ordinations of the 
Reverend Father in Christ and Lord Miles, by Divine 
Permission Bishop of Exeter, held in the Diocese of Exeter,” 
etc. 


III. MS. Kennett Collection in the Lansdowne Library. 

1. A Letter of Christian, by the Grace of God King 
of Denmark, Norway, &c., to the Most High and Mighty 
Princess, the Lady Mary, Queen of England, France, and 
Ireland :— 

“. . . . John Machabzeus, Doctor and Professor of 
Divinity, hath declared to us . . . . how a certain Miles 
Coverdale, lately Bishop of Exeter, hath now fallen into 
most grievous calamities, prison, and peril of his life, by no 
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ult of atrocious crime, but from that fatal ruin of circum- 
ances . . . . we pray your Highness to deal mercifully 
r our sake with the said prisoner, Miles. Dated from our 
ustle of Colding, April 25th, 1554.” [ Fox, Acta et Mon. 
t edit., p. 1081. | 

2. Reply of Queen Mary :— 

«. . .. that Coverdale was in prison for debt, not for 
ligion . . . . but when we understood . . . . your desire 
_ obtaining from us, on behalf of Miles Coverdale, our 
bject, permission to quit the kingdom, and to come to 
yu, we have readily granted him that favour upon your 
ajesty’s intercession. * From our Palace at Westminster, 
ebruary 18th, 1555.” [ Foxe, Acta et Mon. 1st edit., p. 
)83. 

Nae ee rte directed to all Mayors, Sheriffs, Bayliffs, 
oe ead permit Miles Coverdale to pass from hence towardes. 
enmark, with two of his servants, his bagge and baggage, 
ithout any their unlawful lett or searche. 

“At Westminster, February 16th, 1554-5.”  [ Council 
ook, B. of Queen Mary. | 

4. “A.D. 1563, March 38rd. Miles Coverdale, D.D., 
metime Bishop of Exeter, collated to the Church of St. 
agnus, at the foot of London Bridge, vacant by the death 
‘Thomas Horton.” [ Grindall’s Register, London. | 

6. “A.D. 1566, September 24th. John Yong, D.D., 
lated to the Church of St. Magnus, at the foot of London. 
ridge, vacant by the resignation of Miles Coverdale.’” 
Grindall’s Register, London. | 


IV. Burghley MSS., p. 173 :— 

1. Two several letters from the Privy Council unto Miles. 
overdale, and John Hooper, Clerks, “for their indelayde 
ypaire unto the Courte.” 

“ At Richmonte, 22nd of August, 1553.” 

2. Journals of Proceedings of the Privy Council :— 

“At Richmonte, August 29th, 1553. John Hooper, 
ishop of Gloucester, made this day his personall appear- 


3. The same, 31st of August, 1553. “Miles Cov erdale, 
ishop of Exeter, made this day his personall appearance.’ 
4. The same, the Ist day of September, 1553. “This 
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day appeared before the Lordes, John Hooper, Bishop of 
Gloucester, and Miles Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter; and 
the said Hooper, for consideracions the Councell moving, 
was sent to the Fleete; and the said Coverdale commanded 
to attende untill the Lordes pleasure be further knowen.” 


It remains to bring forward the necessary proofs con- 
cerning Hodgskin, who was consecrated according to the 
Roman rite by two Bishops who are admitted by the 
‘Church of Rome, and by a third, whose consecration has 
mever been denied, for he was consecrated (Cranmer’s 
Register, fol. 204) Suffragan of Bedford on the 9th of 
December, 1537, in the 29th year of the reign of Henry 
the VIII., by John (Stokesley) Bishop of London, John 
(Hilsey) Bishop of Rochester, and Robert (Parfew) Bishop 
of St. Asaph. 

Moreover, he himself was admitted as a Bishop by the 
Romanists, for, together with Bonner and Heath, he 
‘consecrated Thirlby, Bishop of Ely, a.v. 1548, who 
cafterwards, A.D. 1555, was one of the consecrators of 
Cardinal Pole himself. Hodgskin likewise took part in 
many other consecrations with Nicholas Heath, Bishop of 
Rochester. 

Certainly he was a Suffragan Bishop, but that they were 
true Bishops is admitted by Bellarmine. “TI reply,” he 
says, “ that Suffragans are true Bishops, because they have 
ordination and jurisdiction, although they are not possessed 
e a Church of their own.” [Bellarmine de Bapt. et Conf., 

ee Cimbes 

Of riba the Suffragans of England (now restored in 
the diocese of Lincoln, although for many years they had 
ceased amongst us) established by Act of Parliament in 
these words :— . 


[26 Henry VIII, ¢. 14.] 


“Be it therefore enacted by authority of this present Parlia- 
ment, that the townes of Thetford, Ipswich, Colchester, Dover, 
Gilford, Southampton, Taunton, Shaftesbury, Molton, Marle- 
borough, Bedford, Leicester, Glocester, Shrewsbury, Bristol, 
Penrith, Bridgwater, Nottingham, Grantham, Hull, Huntingdon, 
Cambridge, and the townes of Perith and Barwick, 8. German’s 
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| Cornwall, and the Isle of Wight, shall be taken and accepted 
r Sees of Bishops Suffragans, to be made in this Realme, and 
. Wales; and the Bishops of such Sees shall be called Suffragans 
this Realme..... Provided always, that the Bishop that 
all nominate the Suffragan to the King’s Highnesse, or the 
uffragan himselfe that shall be nominate, shall provide two 
ishops or Suffragans to consecrate him with the Archbishop.” 


Accordingly, the Royal Letters Patent were granted for 
1e consecration of John Hodgskin, Suffragan of Bedford, 
pon the nomination of the Bishop of London, as follows :— 


[ Cranmer’s Register, fol. 204a: Rymer, vol. 15, p. 584. | 


In the matter of the Suffragan of Bedford, the King to the 
ost Reverend Father in Christ, our well-beloved Counsellor, 
homas, Archbishop of Canterbury, greeting. 
The Reverend Father and our beloved Counsellor, John, 
ishop of London, hath signified to us that his Diocese is 
stitute, and continues to be so, of the solace of a Suffragan 
ishop, who has been wont to sustain a part of his solicitude. 
. . (It then goes on to recite, that John Hodgeskyn and 
obert Stunddell having been presented to him, he had chosen 
hn Hodgeskyn, whom he desires them to consecrate in due form.) 
Witness the King at Westminster, December 3rd, A.D. 1537. 
y writ from the Privy Seal. 


Then follow the Acts of his consecration :— 


[Cranmer’s Register, fol. 204 b.] 


And the Archbishop’s record of the consecration afore- 
id :— 


Dated at our Manor of Lambeth aforesaid, December 9, in 
e year of our Lord aforesaid, and of our consecration the 


Lastly, the testimony of the Registers is confirmed by 
e following MSS. 
1. MS. Kennett Collection, vol. 46 :— 
“1544, July 28. The Lord John Hodgeskyn, 'D.D., 
iffragan of Bedford, collated to the rectory of Layndon, 
want by the death of Mr. Thomas Bassett.” [Bonner’s 
yaa | 

H 
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“1544, November 18th. Mr. Christopher Thyeder 
admitted to the Vicarage of Walden, vacant by the re- 
signation of the Lord John Hodgeskyn, D.D., Suffragan of 
Bedford.” [Bonner’s Register. ] 

“1548, November 26th. John Hodgeskyn, D.D., 
Suffragan Bishop of Bedford, admitted to the Prebendary 
of Harleston, vacant by the death of Mr. John Crayford.” 
[ Bonner’s Register. | 

“1554, April 27th. Mr. John Harpsfeld collated by 
licence to the Prebendary of Harleston, vacant by the 
deprivation of John Hodgeskyn, D.D. And April 29th, 
next following, the same John Harpsfeld was admitted to 
the Church of Layndon, by deprivation of the same John 
Hodgeskyn.” [ Bonner’s Register. | 

“1555, April 2nd. John Hodgeskyn, D.D., admitted 
to the Church of 8. Peter, in Cornhill, by deprivation of 
John Pulleyne.” 

“1560, July 7th. Humfrey Alcockson, M.A., collated 
to the Prebendary of Harleston, vacant by the death of | 
John Hodgeskyns.”  [ Grindall’s Register, London. | 

“John Hodgeskyn, Bishop of Bedford, having been 
restored to the Church of Laingdon, died on the 6th of 
July, 1560.” 


Having thus gathered together all the historical docu- 
ments bearing upon this important question of the validity 
of Orders in the Anglican Church, I subjoin in conclusion 
extracts from two additional documents, as giving at least a 
collateral proof in support of our argument. 

1. Breve of Pope Julius III. to Cardinal Pole, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury : 

[ Burnet, Records, Vol. 4, Bk. 5, p. 526. Ldit. 1839.) 

“Health and Apostolic Benediction. .... Also concerning 
the persons of any Bishops or Archbishops whatsoever, who 
haying received the Metropolitan or other. Cathedral Churches 
from the hands of laics who were also schismaties, and especially 
those who having received them from the hands of King Henry ~ 
and Edward his son, have intruded themselves into the govern- — 
ment and administration of the same, and rashly usurping their 
fruits, income and outgoings even from a very long period, as if — 
they were true Archbishops or Bishops, although they have fallen ; 
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into heresy as aforesaid, or before were heretics; aftcr that they | 
shall have been restored by you to the unity of Holy Mother 
Church, and you shall have thought fit to reinstate (rehabilitate) 
them, if they shall seem to you in other respects worthy and fit, 
in the same metropolitan and other cathedral churches again, 
also in any cathedral churches, even Metropolitan vacant for the 
time, by death or deprivation of their Bishops or otherwise in 
any Way, concerning fit persons on behalf of whom Queen Mary 
herself, according to the usages of the realm itself, has prayed 
you to provide, and to set these persons over the same Churches 
as Bishops or Archbishops: and together with those who have 
received Cathedral or Metropolitan Churches from the hands of 
laics even schismatics, as aforesaid, that over the same or other, 
to which they shall have happened to have been otherwise rightly 
transferred, over Cathedral even over Metropolitan Churches, 
they may freely and legally preside, as Bishops and Archbishops, 
and may rule and govern the same Churches both in things 
spiritual and temporal, and use the gift of consecration already 
bestowed upon them. Also with any, who have been by you for 
the time absolved and rehabilitated as aforesaid, so that, their 
past errors and excesses notwithstanding, they may be freely and 
lawfully appointed and preside over any Cathedral, even Metro- 
politan Churches as Bishops and Archbishops, and rule and 
vovern them in the same spiritual and temporal things; and 
promote to any whatsoever, even sacred and Priestly Orders, and 
in the same orders, or in those already received by them, though 
irregularly, serve even in the ministry of the altar, and ae 
the gift of Consecration, and freely and lawfully use the Same ; 
that you may freely and lawfully dispense, we grant you by 
these Presents full and free Apostolic authority, permission and 
power: any constitutions or Apostolic Injunctions notwithstand- 
ing, and all other things, which in our past letters we willed, 
notwithstanding, and other the contrary things whatsoever. 

“Dated at Rome at St. Peter’s under the ring of the Fisherman, 
March 8th, 1554, of our Pontificate the fifth.” 


2. The report of a learned Benedictine Monk, Father 
Leander, who was specially commissioned by Pope Urban 
VIII. to obtain accurate information with regard to the 
state of the Anglican communion in the year 1634 :— 


[State Papers. Clarendon ISS., vol. 1, p. 197.] 


“Tn the first place the Church of the Protestants in England 
retains the external appearance of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, _ 
which was in force during the time of the Catholic religion; it 


Canons in the Cathedrals of the ancient Sees themselves, and 
most ample revenues. It preserves the names of its ancient 
parishes, priests, and deacons, in the ancient benefices or parishes; 
a form of conferring orders which agrees in most respects with — 
the forms prescribed by the Roman Pontifical; it preserves also 
the clerieal vestments, surplices, rochets, copes, and the old 
parish Churches, Cathedrals and colleges of magnificent structure 
still well attended... .. 

‘Secondly, in most of the Articles of Faith the English 
Protestants . . . . are truly Orthodox; as on the sublime 
mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation; on almost the 
whole economy of the Redemption and Satisfaction of Christ, on 
almost the whole controversy of Predestination, grace and free- 
will, the necessity, and merits of good works, and the other 
articles expressed in the three general Creeds, the Apostles, the 
Nicene, and the Athanasian Creeds, as they are recited in the 
Roman Church, and in the four first General Councils... . . | 
Thirdly . . . . if they are regarded by the Roman Church as ~ 
cut off and separate, and so placed in schism, they say that this 
happened to them passively not actively; they suffer in truth | 
this casting them out, they do not cast themselves out of the j 

| 
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has its Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, Chapters of 
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Charcity. = 2212 Moreover, some of them also expostulated with 
me, why the Pope does not invite Princes and Bishops to some 
special Synod for the promotion of Union, as their case is widely 
different from that of other Protestants, on account of whom the ‘ 
Council of Trent was held. . .. . That if we do not regard them 
as Bishops, because we believe to be wanting to them a true 
imposition of hands, a true character of ordination received from 
a lawful ordainer; they themselves nevertheless contend that 
they are true Bishops, and truly ordained; wherefore at least 
they affirm that they ought to be a true Episcopate, in a Church 
which is regarded as a Church of a true name.” [ Leander’s IS. 
endorsed by Windebank. | . 


It is well known from the records concerning Bishop 
Hickes, Suffragan of Thetford, a.v. 1693, that the Non-— 
juring Bishops, attaching the utmost importance to valid 
consecration, preserved with the greatest care the record of 
such consecrations, and handed down to posterity, by 
documentary proofs, the principles upon which they acted. 
In the first place William Saneroft, extruded Archbishop 
of Canterbury, speaks of his “ munus pontificium,” creating © 
Bishop Lloyd his “ Vicarius et Nuntius.” Then the Bishops — 
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again and again assert that they are “Catholic Bishops of 
‘the Anglican Church,” or they rest on their Orders, each 
styling himself, “a consecrated Bishop and enrolled amongst 
the number of the Scotch Bishops,” or they state as their 
motive for action “to preserve in direct line unbroken the 
Holy Catholic succession of Bishops.’ But (and this is the 
most important fact) Bishop Hickes states, that James IT. 
assented to the continuation of the Nonjuring Episcopal 
Succession, although there were not wanting those “ who 
greatly desired to see it interrupted ;” but the king desiring 
to satisfy his conscience in the matter, as to the lawfulness 
of his part of it, first consulted the Archbishop of Paris 
(Harlay) and the Bishop of Meaux (Bossuet) and after- 
wards the Pope himself, who all agreed that “the Church 
of England being established by the laws of the kingdom, 
he was under no obligation of conscience to act against it, 
but obliged to maintain and defend it so long as those laws 
were in force.” Whence it is to be noted, that Bossuet, 
who had affirmed his belief in the validity of Anglican orders 
(af the succession, during the tumults of the Church, under 
Cromwell’s usurpation, were not broken) and Pope Innocent 
XII., who had just concluded in his own favour a dispute 
with Louis XIV., King of France, and who could have 
stopped the consent of James with one word of his own, 
had he been so minded, must have believed that the 
Anglican Sacraments were such that they sanctified the 
recipients, or else in pursuit of a worldly policy (such a sin 
as even the worst Pope would hesitate to commit) he would 
be giving his sanction to a sham priesthood, exercising a 
sham jurisdiction, and administering sham sacraments, when 
Sancroft and his brethren, desiring to preserve their suc- 
cession, sought the consent of the king. 

The following extract from the Records of Bishop Hickes 
will set this forth more clearly. 


[Records or tHy NEW ConsECRATIONS. | 


** After the deprivation of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
his brethren on the Ist of February, 1689, they began to think 
of continuing their succession by new Consecrations, and often 
discoursed of it but without taking any particular resolutions till 
after the Consecrations of the intruders into their Sees, which 
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happened on Whitsunday, 31st May, 1691. Then the deprived 
Archbishop and Bishops in and about London, resolution to con- 
tinue their succession, and in order thereto to write to the king 
about it. . . . [they accordingly wrote three times, but not receiving 
a reply, they determined to send some person over with whom his 
majesty might confer about this matter.| The person of whom 
they made choice (Dr. Hickes) set out from London, May 19, 
1693, and went by way of Holland; which by reason of many 
difficulties and disappointments made it six weeks ere he arrived 
at S. Germains. He came thither at ten at night as his Majesty 
was concluding his supper, after which he kissed his hand, and 
having received his Majesty’s directions whom only he should see 
there, he was conducted to a lodging prepared for him. Next 
night at the same hour he was sent for to the King, who in the 
first place was pleased to make this apology for having so long 
delayed his answer to my Lord Clarendon’s second letter above 
mentioned, viz.: that before he proceeded farther in that matter 
he thought himself obliged to satisfy his own conscience, as to 
the lawfulness of his part in it, which, said he, I did, first, by 
consulting of those I thought the best casuists the place where of 
I am, viz.: the Archbishop of Paris and the Bishop of Meaux, 
and thereby laying the case before the Pope. The resolution, 
says he, of the two Bishops I have here, and they both agree in 
this determination though consulted separately, that the Church 
of England, being established by the laws of the kingdom, I am 
under no obligation of conscience to act against it, but obliged to 
maintain and defend it so long as these laws are in force. And 
then his Majesty put the papers containing the said case, and 
those Bishops’ resolution of it, into the Doctor’s hands, desiring 
him to read them, which he did, and found them as his Majesty 
had represented. His Majesty said he had not yet received the 
Pope’s answer, but he did not doubt he should before the doctor 
returned, which accordingly happened; and the Doctor saw it 
before he departed, and it was to the same effect as that of the 
two Bishops. The king shewed these their determinations to 
my Lord Fanshaw about two years-atter, who went over about 
some business, and after his return assured the Doctor that he 
had both seen and read them. After the Doctor had that night 
read the two said papers, the king proceeded to tell him that his 
Majesty ‘had on all occasions justified the Church of England 
since the Revolution, declaring that the true Church of England 
remained in that part of the clergy and the people which adhere 
to her doctrines and suffered for them; and that, sir,’ said he, 
‘is the Church of England which I will maintain and defend, 
and the succession of whose Bishops I desire may be continued, 
{ 


; 
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id when it shall please God to restore me or mine we may 
eet with such a Church of England and such Bishops; and I 
sire for that end that the new consecrations may be made as 
on as they conveniently can after your return.’ At that and 
her audiences his Majesty expressed his esteem of the deprived 
ishops and clergy, and of the laity that suffered with them, in 
e most tender and affectionate manner, even with tears in his 
es ; and also declared that he was very sensible that the great 
wt of the complaining clergy still loved him, and had fallen 
ily through infirmity, and very few through disaffection and 
alice towards him. .... 
“Grorce Hicks.” 


(Union Review, vol. 1, pp. 71—74. Edit. 1863.) 


Note to the letter of John Barlow, p. 81.— Notwithstanding 
e fact that Barlow was accepted as Bishop of the Sees of S. 
avid’s, Bath and Wells, and Chichester, respectively ; that 
» objection was made to him for more than eighty years after 
s death ; that as Bishop he performed acts which he could 
ly have done qua Episcopus; that he was chosen by Queen 
lizabeth and her minister, Cecil, and nominated in both the 
etters Patent as one of the consecrators of Parker, which 
ct alone would be sufficient to prove his consecration ; that 
was moreover of the highest inportance that Parker should 
ceive a consecration which Roman Catholics would regard as 
lid, and a manifestly invalid one would have excited universal 
dicule, and we may be quite sure that both Queen Elizabeth and 
ecil had taken care to acquaint themselves beforehand with what 
as the fact in this respect, (for no one who knows anything of 
e life and character of Cecil could doubt for a moment that 
» had not a personal knowledge of the subject); notwithstand- 
g all these facts, strengthened and corroborated as they are 
/ numerous and independent witnesses, as some affect yet to 
sbelieve in his having been consecrated at all, it is a matter 
* satisfaction to be able to produce a State Paper like that 
ven above (p. 81), in which the fact of his installation is 
oken of im such clear and distinet terms, as to make tt 
pear, without a shadow of doubt, that the writer was men- 
ming a fact which had occurred in the ordinary course of 
ings; and the 25th Henry 8, ¢. 20, enacts, that “ every 
rson and persons being hereafter chosen, elected, nominated, 
‘esented, invested, and consecrated to the dignity or office of 
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any Archbishop or Bishop within this realm, or within any 
other the King’s dominions, according to the form, tenor, and — 
effects of this present Act, and suing their temporalities, out of 
the King’s hands, his heirs or successors, as hath been accus- 
tomed, and making a corporal oath to the King’s Highness, 
and to none other, in form as is afore rehearsed, shall and 
may from henceforth be trononised or installed, as the case 
shall require.” As also every mandate to install issued to o7 
Jrom the Archdeacon of Canterbury recites the fact of previous 
consecration, (as those of Parker, Scory, Coverdale, Horne, 
Jewel, Sandes, ete., etc., do,) there is no longer any reasonable 
doubt that Barlow, after having been, as the records prove, 
“‘ chosen, elected, and nominated,” was consecrated, June 11th, 
1536, and afterwards installed in due form at S. David's. 

The argument is strengthened by the absolute certainty, that 
if Barlow had not been consecrated it would have been futile in 
the highest degree to have appealed to the Lord Privy Seal for 
legal support in his action against his canons, and this is 
Jurther supported by the evidence of the seven MS. letters of — 
Barlow's, which, with the State Paper aforesaid I recently — 
discovered in the Record Office, all which point to acts of his, 
which under the supposition of his not having been consecrated 
would be simply absurd. 

I may add that Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, is the only 
Bishop who, from a casual expression of Wharton in his 
Anglia Sacra, (vol. 1, p. 539,) ts supposed to have been in- 
stalled before consecration. But the Worcester Registers, 
which have been lately searched for me, upon whose authority 
Wharton relies, make no mention of it all. 


Note to p. 29.—I was not acare that the document given 
by me at page 29 had ever appeared in print, but I now find 
that it has already been given by Mr. Pocock in a note to 
vol. 5, p. 563, of his Edition of Burnet’s History of the 
Reformation. 
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PREFACE. 


Awny contribution, however small, to the efforts now being 
made by those to whom the Church and her welfare is the 
dearest object in life, to place that Church in her true 
aspect before the world, will, it is hoped, be accepted in the 
spirit in which it is offered. 

It is in this spirit that this brief treatise upon that 
confessedly difficult and misunderstood subject, “the Juris- 
diction and Mission” of the Anglican Episcopate, is put 
forth by the Author. It is also in fulfilment of a hope- 
expressed by him in his “ Defence of Holy Orders in the 
Church of England,” to be able at some future time to 
enter more fully upon the question than he did there in 
the fourth chapter of that work. At the same time it is. 
by no means intended as an exhaustive treatise; indeed, 
such a mass of materials from which to draw matter and 
illustration were at hand, that a work of almost any size 
might have been compiled; but his object was rather to 
present in a popular and readable form an analysis of the 
various opinions of Canonists and great Divines of the 
Church in various ages upon this subject. 


T. J. BAILEY. 
RunyyMevE Hovssz, 
BrigHton, 
March 31, 1871. 
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JURISDICTION AND MISSION. 


Secrion I. 


THE question of the Jurisdiction and Mission of the 
Bishops of the, Anglican Church is not only one of the 
utmost importance of itself, but derives a further import- 
ance from the fact that one of the objections most perti- 
naciously and determinedly urged against the Church of 
England since the Reformation, is, that she has no true juris- 
diction or mission. The object of the following treatise is an 
endeavour to show, by reference to eminent authorities, and 
an enquiry into the historical facts at the period of Arch- 
bishop Parker’s elevation to the Primatial See of Canter- 
bury, that every condition required by the Canon Law of 
the Church has been scrupulously fulfilled with the utmost 
care, and that in consequence the prelates of the Anglican 
Church are possessed of jurisdiction and mission (and 
that too entirely independent of the State) as real as 
was ever possessed by any Bishop since the time of the 
Apostles. 

This statement, which many persons may be tempted to 
regard as somewhat bold and presumptuous, I make without. 
any reservation whatever, 1st, Because I am convinced that 
an impartial study of the Canon Law of the Church, the 
decrees of her various councils, and the writings of such 
great canonists as Van Espen, De Marca, Thomassinus, and 
others, can lead to no other conclusion than this; and 
2ndly, Because a great cause of the apparent confidence 
of those who allege our want of jurisdiction, arises from the 
manner in which the subject itself has often been treated 
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by writers upon it. Not only has the ordinary meaning of 
the word been misunderstood, but a well-nigh inextricable 
confusion seems to have possession of the minds of some of 
them, jurisdiction and mission being spoken of as one 
and interchangeable—no distinction being made between 
habitual and actual jurisdiction—and some again speaking 
of jurisdiction as being conferred at one time, some at 
another; and here let me add that I leave out of the 
question, as simply untenable, the Ultramontane theory 
of jurisdiction flowing simply from the Pope. 

Bearing, then, these two reasons in mind, I desire to lay 
down the broad principle upon which every argument 
which I venture to adduce must be built, ‘that every 
Bishop has universal mission and universal jurisdiction by 
virtue of his integral share in the apostolic office and 
commission conveyed to him by consecration.” This being 
premised, the question of local mission and local jurisdic- 
tion, whether Diocesan, Metropolitical, or Patriarchal, 
becomes, comparatively, an easy matter. 

That the Apostles, by virtue of their commission from 
Christ Himself, received universal mission and jurisdiction 
is beyond dispute from the words of Holy Scripture itself. 
“All power (’EZousia, ‘power, authority, jurisdiction, rule ’) 
is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore, 
and teach (disciple) all nations, baptising them ..... 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you: and lo, Iam with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” [S.Matt.xxvii.18,19.] Again—“As 
my Father hath sent me, even so send I you. And when 
He had said this, He breathed on them and said unto 
them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whosesoever sins ye 
remit they are remitted unto them, and whosesoeyer sins ye 
retain they are retained.” 

“From these passages’ it is certain, in the first place,” 
says the learned Father Antonio Pereira, “ that by virtue of 
this mission, which Christ gave to His Apostles, they were 


constituted ministers of the New Testament, as 8. Paul — 


calls them [2 Cor. iii. 6], i.e., the shepherds of His Church, 
and administrators or dispensers of all the sacraments which 
the Lord Himself instituted, and of which He makes mention 
only of baptism and penance. .... . It is certain, in the 
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second place, that this administration of the sacraments 
- includes not only the power of order, but also that of juris- 
diction ; that is, not only the power of consecrating the 
body of Christ, and of absolving from sin, but also the 
administration of these and of the other sacraments, the 
choice and mission of fresh ministers, the power of esta- 
blishing new laws concerning such administration of the 
sacraments, and consequently the power of dispensation in 
respect of such laws at all times when the advantage or 
necessities of the faithful required it. Therefore S. Paul 
explains the office of a Bishop to consist in ruling and 
governing the Church of God. ‘Take heed to yourselves, 
and to the flock, over which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you Bishops to rule the Church of God,’ [Acts xx. 28]; 
and it is evident that from this governing power, the, power 
of establishing laws, and consequently that of dispensing 
with them, cannot be separated.” [ Zent. Theol., pp. 31, 32; 
Transl. by Landon. Edit. 1847. | 

This power of universal mission and jurisdiction was 
exercised by the Apostles until their deaths, and the 
position of the Church is thus set forth by Van Espen: 

“These first Apostles were by Christ Himself, as I have 
said, elected and appointed to this office; who also, that 
they might, in some manner, be perpetual in the Church, 
gave to them the power of choosing and appointing others 
to the same work as He had chosen and appointed them. 
He said therefore to them, ‘As My Father hath sent me, so 
send I you’ [S. John xx. 21], with a general commission 
and command, that as He had from the Father a general 
command to teach, instruct and convert the world to the 
knowledge of the true God, and of deputing the ministers 
necessary for this, furnished with the necessary authority, 
so they also might have the same office and command, with 
the same authority for choosing ministers furnished with 
like authority; and that with a continual succession to the 
end of the world. 

“The Apostles, therefore, by the authority delegated, to 
them by Christ, transferred to the Bishops as their lawful 
successors whatever was necessary for the due administra- 
tion of the Church. 

“Hence, §. Augustine (on Psalm xliy.) expounds thus that 
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passage of the Psalmist, ‘Instead of thy fathers, children 
have been born to thee:’—‘ The Apostles were sent to 
thee as fathers: instead of the Apostles, sons have been 
born to thee ; there have been appointed Bishops. For in 
the present day, whence do the Bishops throughout all the 
world derive their origin? The Church itself calls them 
fathers ; the Church itself brought them forth, and placed 
them on the thrones of the fathers. Think not thyself 
abandoned, then, because thou seest not Peter, nor seest 
Paul; seest not those through whom thou wert born. 
Out of thine own offspring has a body of ‘fathers’ been 
raised up to thee; instead of thy fathers, have children 
been born to thee. And 8. Cyprian [Zp 24, Ozford Ed. 
Ep. 45]: ‘For this, my brother, we especially both labour 
after, and ought to labour after, to be careful to maintain, 
as much as we can, the unity delivered by the Lord, and 
through His Apostles to us their successors.’ The Bishops, 
therefore, succeed to the authority of the Apostles so cer- 
tainly, that whatever Episcopal power (that is, pertaining 
to the government of the Church) the Apostles had, this 
was transferred by them to the Bishops, as their successors 
in the administration and government of the Church. 

‘“‘ But those things which belong to the Apostles, not as 
Bishops, but as Apostles, neither are necessary to the due 
government and administration of the Church (unless, per- 
haps, for the time being), do not pass on to the Bishops ; 
neither in these do they succeed the Apostles: so that 
on that account they are called not Apostles, but simply 
Bishops. In fine, they succeed the Apostles in the minis- 
terial power of ecclesiastical government, but by no means 
in this, that they are witnesses, and truly eye-witnesses, of 
the life, doctrine, and resurrection of Jesus Christ our Lord; 
nor in this, that they are chosen immediately by Christ, 
and sent to preach the Gospel; neither in many graces and 
prerogatives, as in the abundance of the Holy Spirit, in 
infallibility of doctrine, in plenitude of wisdom, in the gi 
of tongues and of miracles, etc. For in these things, which 
were the special properties of the Apostles, no ordinary 
succession is given in the Church; for these were gifts and 

rivileges of the Apostolate properly so called, to which the 
Buhovs did not succeed: but whatever else of power and 
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fice the Apostles had, that was entirely the property of 
the Episcopate, and plenarily transferred to the Bishops, as 
their successors, for the government of their future dioceses. 

“The Episcopate contains per se full power of Ecclesiastical 
rovernment and the plenitude of the Priesthood ; but after 
the death of the Apostles, as 8. Cyprian says, a portion of 
the flock was assigned to each pastor, which he should rule 
and govern. This discipline seemed so necessary for avoid- 
ing confusion, that the Church has preserved it even to the 
present day, and frequently confirmed it by various canons; 
and has strongly forbidden the Bishops to order or do any- 
thing in another diocese, without the permission of the Bishop 
of that diocese.” [| Van Espen; Jur. Ecclesi., Pars. 1, Tit. 16, 
c. 1, §§ 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9.] 

“ Accordingly,” says a writer in the Union Review for 
1866, “the perpetual universal mission and jurisdiction of 
the Apostolic College inheres in the Episcopate; for ‘ the 
spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha,’ and the one is the 
legitimate descendant, successor, and representative of the 
other.” It is, however, to 8. Cyprian, the great Doctor of 
the Church, that we instinctively turn; and the principle 
which he continually maintains and insists on in all his 
actions and writings 1s thus briefly summed up by the writer 
quoted above:—“‘That the Church is one, and the Episcopate 
one; that all Bishops are by divine appointment equal, both 
in power and authority, as joint rulers of one spiritual king- 
dom ; all having an equal and that a perfect share in the 
one and undivided Episcopate. That every one is therefore 
equal to all others individually, but inferior to them col- 
lectively ; and wherever the collective authority does not 
interpose, each one is independent in the discharge of his 
episcopal functions.” | Union Review, 1866.] The passages 
themselves from 8. Cyprian are too well known to require 
insertion in full; suffice it to quote one or two passages. 
“And though He gives to all the Apostles an equal power, 
and says, ‘As my Father sent Me, even so send I you,’ 
etc., [S. John xx. 21—23]; yet, in order to manifest unity, 
He has by His own authority so placed the source of the 
same unity as to begin from one. Certainly the other 
Apostles also were what Peter was, endued with an equal 
fellowship both of honour and power ; but a commencement 
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is made from unity, that the Church may be set before us 
as one.” [De Unit. Eccl. Oxford Trans., p. 184; Edit. 1846. | 
And again in the same treatise he adds: “ The Episcopate 
is one: it is a whole, in which each enjoys full possession.” 

In the 27th Epistle, “Ad Lapsos,” he says it has been 
established by Divine law, ‘“ that the Church should be 
built upon the Bishops, and that every act of the Church 
should be governed by the same rulers ;” while in his 72nd 
Epistle to Pope S. Stephen, he writes that each Bishop is 
supreme prelate in his own diocese; “ every head possesses 
the free exercise of his will in the administration of his 
Church, subject to the account which he must hereafter 
render of his deeds unto the Lord.” 

To these quotations from 8. Cyprian, which seem to bear 
out the truth of what has been stated, I cannot forbear 
adding the very valuable note to the treatise “On the Unity 
of the Church,” in the Oxford translation of $8. Cyprian’s 
treatises, p. 150 :—“ Our Divines then consider that the 
Church is one, and that, as there is but one Bishop In- 
visible, so in theory there is but one visible Bishop, the 
type of the Invisible, how many soever there actually are ; 
each separate individual Bishop being but a reiteration of 
every other, and as if but one out of mnumerable shadows 
cast by one and the same object; each being sovereign and 
supreme over the whole flock of Christ, as if there were 
none other but himself. Such is the theory of the Aposto- 
lical system; but in order to ayoid the differences of opinion 
and action, and consequent schism, which the actual multi- 
plicity of governors would occasion, certain ecclesiastical 
regulations have from the first been observed, accommodating 
the abstract theory to the actual state of human nature, as 
we find it. First, Bishops have been restraimed, as regards 
Christ’s flock, into local districts called Dioceses; next, as 
regards each other, by the institution of synodal meetings 
or councils, the united decisions of which bind each Bishop. 
as if it was his own individual decision ; and moreover, still 
for the sake of order, by preseribed rules of precedence. . . . 
Accordingly, when 8. Peter is said to be the head of the 
Church, whether in Scripture or the Fathers, we interpret 
it of his representing the abstract Bishop, the one and only 
ruler who is put oyer the household, that which each Bishop. 
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is by office, nay, and is actually, except so far as he is shackled 
by what may be called the bye-laws of the Divine polity.” 
This idea of the indivisible unity of the Episcopate is 
further noticed by Van Espen, when he says, “ Inasmuch 
as all the Apostles, by virtue of their mission, which they 
had received from Christ, were bound to preach the Gospel 
throughout the whole world; so also the Bishops their suc- 
cessors, notwithstanding this allotment to a certain Church, 
are considered to be called to bestow the pastoral care upon 
all the faithful, and to preach the Gospel to every creature, 
when necessity or the welfare of our neighbour shall so 
require.” | Van Espen; Jur. Eccl., P.1, Tit. xvi., c. vi., §1.] 
These extracts from the Fathers and Canonists of the 
Church might be extended at pleasure; it will, however, 
perhaps seem sufficient to add, that the learned Thomassinus, 
im his great work “De Beneficiis,” abounds in passages 
which declare that the Bishops are in the fullest sense of 
the word successors of the Apostles, not only as regards 
“order, but jurisdiction and government, which they have 
received from the institution of Christ Himself: and in 
order to strengthen what he has himself affirmed of the 
power of the Bishops, he remarks that no one has spoken 
more soundly or profoundly of this doctrine—viz., the perfec- 
tion of the Episcopate—than the great Parisian theologian, 
Petrus Aurelius; who says: “Christ instituted the Episcopal 
office, not maimed or mutilated, but a full, entire, and per- 
fect office—the highest and most perfect image of His own 
highest and most perfect Priesthood. For the Bishop repre- 
sents Christ and acts as His substitute on earth, as the Holy 
Fathers constantly affirm. As, therefore, the Priesthood 
of Christ contains the whole sacerdotal authority and the 
full power of feeding the flock, so the various powers in- 
cluded in that plenitude and fulness may be distinguished 
and discerned, but cannot be dissociated or in any way 
separated withoyt grievous sin; so the Episcopate, in its 
very nature, contains the plenitude of the Priesthood and 
the fulness of the Pastoral office; and the office has been 
endowed with such dignity by Christ, that he who should 
endeavour to separate and sever the great power belonging 
to so high a dignity would be as guilty as if he should dis- 
join the properties of Christ’s Priesthood and of His actual 
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Divine nature, and would obliterate the most excellent 
image of Christ on earth. For Christ received the fulness 
of the Priesthood from the Father when He was sent by 
Him; wherefore He gave the fulness of the same Priesthood, 
or both the powers of the Episcopate, at the same time, to 
the Apostles, when He sent them as the Father had sent 
Him. Afterwards they handed down the same fulness of 
authority to the Bishops; sending them as they themselves 
had been sent by Christ: which same fulness the Bishops 
lastly transmitted to those who came after them; sending 
these as they had been sent by the Apostles.” | Pet. Aurei., 
Vind. Cens. Sorbonne, T. u1., p. 87.] From this quotation 
we gather the view of the question which presented itself to 
his mind; and this view is supported by his other writings, 
in which he shows that, although the power of order and 
the power of jurisdiction in Bishops may be in themselves 
distinct, it by no means follows that these powers can be at 
will separated. Certainly it must be admitted that his 
argument was directed against the claim made by the 
Popes of universal jurisdiction inherent in the See of S. 
Peter and flowing immediately from Christ Himself: but his 
argument is by no means to be limited to this alone, but 
bears equally upon what has been now set forth as to the 
universal jurisdiction and mission of each individual Bishop 
by virtue of this commission. And so he goes on to show 
that “ by the institution of Christ the power of jurisdiction 
was so closely connected with that of order, that in the 
understanding and acceptation of the Primitive Church a 
Bishop deprived of jurisdiction was actually regarded in the 
light of a layman.” [ Pereira, Tent. Theol., p. 45. | 

If, then, this theory of the universal jurisdiction and 
mission of each Bishop be a true one, nothing can weaken 
the strength of the proposition, that in the (well-nigh) im- 
possible supposition of the death of all the Bishops in a 
kingdom save one, that one, by virtue of his Apostolic com- 
mission, would be fully competent (not merely from the 
extreme necessity of the case, but as a matter of strict 
legality in accordance with the rights which he possessed 
qua Episcopus) to consecrate other Bishops, and give them 
all that was needed of jurisdiction and mission. 


Sxcrion II. 


Having thus briefly laid down the broad basis upon 
which all jurisdiction and mission is founded, I propose 
now to examine the question as applied to the exercise of 
that jurisdiction—(actual jurisdiction, that is, as distin- 
guished from habitual jurisdiction)—and mission as possessed 
by the prelates of our Church; and in doing so it will be 
necessary first to define the terms, and then to enquire 
when and how the powers which they convey are given to 
the possessors of them: and to this end reference will be 
made to, and our information drawn from, the laws and 
practice of the early Church. And here let me quote the 
valuable words of Bishop Gibson, in the Introduction to 
his Codex :— 

“Canon law is partly foreign and partly domestic. The 
Foreign is what is commonly called the Body of Canon 
Law, consisting of the Canons of Councils, Decrees of Popes, 
and the like, which obtained in England, by virtue of their 
own authority (in like manner as they did in the other 
parts of the Western Church), till the time of the Reforma- 
tion; and from that time have continued upon the foot of 
Consent, Usage, and Custom. For which distinction we 
have no less warrant than an Act of Parliament, made at 
the very time when these laws were declared to be no 
longer binding by their own authority. 

“«« Where this, your grace’s realm, recognising no superiority 
under God, but only your grace, hath been and is free from 
subjection to any man’s laws, but only to such as have been 
deyised, made, and obtained within this realm, for the wealth of 
the same, or to each other as by sufferance of your grace and 
your progenitors, the people of this your realm have taken at 
their free liberty, by their own consent to be used amongst them, 
and have bound themselves by long use and custom to the 
observance of the same, not as to the observance of laws of any 
foreign prince, potentate, or prelate, but as to the customed and 
ancient laws of this realm, originally established as laws of the 


same, by the said sufferance, consents, and customs, and none 
otherwise.’ [25 Hen. VIII, ¢. 21, § 1.] 


“Here we have a plain declaration that Foreign Laws 
become part of the Law of England by long use and custom. 
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And as the Church of England, in many cases, both of 
voluntary and contentious jurisdiction, had no other rule by 
which to proceed, so in admitting and practising the rules 
which they found there, they had no restraints upon them, 
save these two: that they were adapted to the constitution 
of this Church, and so were proper rules; and not con- 
tradicted by the laws of the land, and so were legal rules. 
Which last was the condition of their being received and 
yractised here, as well before the Reformation as since.” 
F Gibson, Introd. to Codex. | 

“ Jurisdiction,” says Ferraris, [ Prompta Bibliotheca] “is 
defined as the faculty of any one having publie authority 
and pre-eminence over others for their guidance and 
government. It is derived a jwre dicendo, according to 
justice and the rules of law, which is one of the principal 
offices of public power.” It is divided into civil and 
ecclesiastical. As, therefore, our object is an enquiry into 
the latter, we shall omit any further reference to the former 
which is concerned with secular causes and the temporal 
rule of the state. 

“ Tcclesiastical jurisdiction is concerned with causes 
pertaining to the worship of God and the spiritual care of 
souls, and this jurisdiction is exercised (1) in the forwm 
externum of the courts; and (2) in the forwmn internum of 
conscience and the sacraments. It is further divided into 
voluntary and contentious, of which voluntary is that which 
is exercised only over willing subjects, and to this in things 
civil pertain manumission and adoption; but in things sacred 
Ordination, Consecration, Benediction, Absolution, Dispen- 
sation, Collation of Benefices, and the like. Contentious 
jurisdiction is that which is exercised against unwilling 
subjects, viz., in appealing to law, punishing and exercising 
other powers of this kind, which cannot be done except in 
the court of a judge, whether a suit arises between two or 
more.” 

The learned Archdeacon Mason likewise thus treats of 
jurisdiction :—‘“ Episcopal jurisdiction extends properly to 
causes spiritual or ecclesiastical only; and a Bishop, as Bishop, 
handleth ecclesiastical causes in an ecclesiastical manner, 
as having authority of himself, as in the right of his 
ordinary office, not only to minister the Word and Sacra- 
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ents in the Church of God, but also to perform other holy 
id solemn actions; such as the Ordination of Ministers, 
xcommunication, and Absolution. . . . One part of 
‘risdiction is called internal, consisting in the administration 
' God’s Holy Word, and Sacraments; the other external, 
hich is both coercitive and directive: coercitive, in in- 
cting the censure of Excommunication, Suspension, and 
e like; directive, consisting in the power to make canons 
id constitutions, relating to the cure and direction of souls, 
id the right administration of the Sacraments.” [Jason, 
‘ind., bk. 4, c. 1, 2.] 

Strozzius defines the power of Episcopal order, dignity, 
id jurisdiction as follows :—‘ Of Order,—to bless and 
msecrate churches, altars, chalices, oratories, cemeteries, 
id other places; vestments, bells, linen, and vessels used 
_ divine worship, to reconcile the same when desecrated ; 
) bless and consecrate Abbots and Monks; to prepare the 
hrism, the oil for the sick, and the Catechumens on Holy 
hursday; to confirm boys and girls already baptized, to 
‘dain the Clergy, to exercise pontifical rights,” ete. Of 
risdiction,—“ To exercise authority over those subject to 
em, to receive oaths of canonical obedience from them, to 
mfirm those subject to them who have been elected to 
nefices, to form new parishes and erect colleges, to rectify 
ose already formed ; to restore Churches fallen to decay, 
id to transfer some of them to the rank of Mother 
hurches; to elect, present, institute those presented, to 
aprive, to unite benefices, to confer them; to receive 
signations, to take cognisance of and adjudicate on 
atters pertaining to the Episcopal court; to visit, to 
form, to ordain, to issue edicts, constitutions and precepts ; 
) prosecute, incarcerate, torture, condemn delinquents, 
amish with perpetual imprisonment, fine; excommunicate, 
»solve, suspend, interdict, depose, degrade; to hand over: 
. the secular court those degraded; to invoke the secular 
mm; to mitigate and fix punishments, administer the oath 
’ purgation ; to pardon delinquents, to remit penalties in 
served cases, to carry out pious wishes, and other the 
ke which pertain to Episcopal jurisdiction.” [Strossius de 
pise., bk. 2, qu 2, 3, 4, fol. 39. 

Barbosa, Protonotary Apostolic, Bishop of Ugentino, 
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formerly Referee of the Sacred Congregation of the Index 
thus writes :—‘‘In Bishops there is a twofold power, on 
of Order, the other of Jurisdiction. The power of Order i 
of all Sacraments, consecrating the Chrism, exercising th 
office of preaching, ordaining others, preparing for th 
reception of the Eucharist, and creating Priests. But oi 
them as of Priests there is one final cause, viz., thi 
Consecration of the Most Holy Eucharist . . . whence 
as may be seen in the Rubric in the Roman Pontifica 
concerning the Consecration of a Bishop, to the power 0 
Episcopal order, three things properly and fully pertain 
viz., to Ordain, Consecrate, and Confirm. . . . But th 
power of Jurisdiction has regard to the mystical body of th 
faithful, to whom, scattered throughout the world, it was fi 
that Bishops and Prefects should be assigned, in proportior 
to the extent of districts, and the population of kingdoms 
of which Bishops some had a greater, some a less power 0 
jurisdiction in making laws, as necessity or utility seeme: 
to demand. This power of jurisdiction is usually divide 
into that which pertains to the Episcopal dignity, viz. 
taking cognizance of matrimonial causes, inflicting publi 
penances, etc.; and into that which is called simpler juris 
diction; to judge, excommunicate, correct, receive oath: 
confirm, invest, confer benefices, institute, and other sucl 
like. . . . Between the two classes of jurisdiction ther 
is this difference, that of those things which pertain to th 
Episcopal dignity, a consecrated Bishop can alone tak 
cognisance, . . . but of those which pertain to simpl 
jurisdiction, a Bishop elected and confirmed, although no 
yet consecrated, takes cognisance [ Rebuffus de Pacificis pos 
sess.n.243], because the exercise of jurisdiction is acquire 
by confirmation.” [Barbosa de off. et potest. Episcopi, par 
1, bk. 1,¢. 1. Edit. 1560.] 

From the above extracts in connection with the argumen 
adduced in Section I., as to the universal jurisdiction of th 
Episcopate, it is evident that although a Bishop possesses 
as of inherent right, universal jurisdiction, yet, for th 
convenience of ecclesiastical arrangement, this jurisdictio 
is localised by the assignment to each Bishop of a limite 
area within which his jurisdiction should be exercised 
hence the distinction between habitual and actual jurisdiction 
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the first being expressive of that universal jurisdiction which 
each Bishop possesses, while the latter, so far from being 
an augmentation or supplement to habitual jurisdiction, is 
really a certain form of restriction imposed on it, being, in 
fact, the limitation of it within a definite area, whether that 
area be Diocesan, Metropolitan, or Patriarchal, or, as it has 
been described, “‘the faculty of exercising jurisdiction in 
freedom from the intervention of individual Bishops, without 
prejudice to the paramount authority of the collective Epis- 
copate in Synod”; and the same writer [Union Review, 
1866] from whom I quote this, gives, as an illustration of 
the difference between habitual and actual jurisdiction, the 

osition occupied by the judges on circuit. ‘ Every judge 
is possessed of a real jurisdiction throughout the whole 
kingdom, which answers to the habitual jurisdiction of the 
Bishop throughout the Universal Church, but for the time 
then being exercises this authority, z.e., has actual juris- 
diction only on that particular circuit to which he has been 
for the occasion appointed.” 

So too “when a Bishop is translated to another see, he 
does not lose his former habitual power of jurisdiction, any 
more than the sun loses its light when it passes to another 
hemisphere. When a Bishop is removed from a lesser 
diocese to a greater, he does not acquire any greater pover, 
but only more sudyect matter, to exercise his former power 
upon. So likewise, when a Bishop is deprived and degraded, 
he cannot be said to be simply and absolutely deprived of 
his former power, but the matter is taken away upon 
which he should exercise his power. This is confessed 
by Franciseus Vargas, to be the opinion of Alphonsus 
and others, with whom he himself agrees, and says, ‘If 
it happened, that a Bishop for any crime be deprived of 
his bishopric, then he shall be deprived of his suijects, upon 
whom he ought to evercise his power of jurisdiction, but 
he shall not be deprived of the power of jurisdiction itself 
received in his consecration.” [De Epise. Jurisd., p. 126.] 
And Cardinal Cusanus [de Concord, /. 2, c. 13] has deter- 
mined it exactly in the same manner: ‘All Bishops are 
equal as to their jurisdiction, but not as to the exercise of 
it; which said exercise is confined and restrained posi- 
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tively within certain bounds, for the greater convenience.’ ” 
[ Mason de Minist. Ang., 1. iv., ¢. §, 12.] 

But side by side with jurisdiction is the power of 
mission, and in ascertaining the meaning of this power we 
are met at once by the difficulty that so many writers 
have failed to keep clear and distinct the difference between 
mission and jurisdiction, Sometimes one, sometimes the 
other, is put for the same thing; and this renders an 
attempt at explanation a more formidable matter than it 
otherwise need have been. But going at once to the root 
of the word, as in the one hand we understand by juris- 
diction, the right of declaring the law a jure dicendo, and 
the faculty of any one having public authority over others 
for their guidance and government; so on the other hand, 
mission clearly signifies being sent, and is the right by 
which the power of order is exercised, either as universal 
mission, by virtue of the Apostolic commission, or in any 
given place in accordance with Keclesiastical arrangement. 
It is, of course, with this latter, as in jurisdiction, with 
which as a matter of fact we have to do. his definition 
of the term seems to be the same as that given by Hooker, 
when he says, “ There are but two main things, observed in 
every Heclesiastical function—power to exercise the duty 
itself, and some charge of people, whereon to exercise the 
same.” [ccl. Polity, vol. iii. p. 228.) Here clearly the 
““nower to exercise the duty itself,’ is what he otherwise 
calls the “ power of order,” while the right to “ exercise 
the same” over ‘‘some charge of people” is the mission 
of which we are speaking. 

This distinction is thus illustrated by Rey. Sir W. Palmer, 
Bart.: “ It certainly is essential that the true ministers 
of God should be able to prove that they have not only 
the power but the right of performing sacred offices. ‘There 
is an evident difference between these things, as may be 
seen by the following cases:—If a regularly ordained 
priest should celebrate the Eucharist in the church of 
another, contrary to the will of that person and of the 
Bishop, he would have the power of conseerating the 
Eucharist—it actually would be consecrated ; but he would 
not have the right of consecration, or in other words, he 
would not have mission fur that act. If a Bishop should 
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-enter the diocese of another Bishop, and contrary to his 
will ordain one of his deacons to the priesthood, the 
intruding Bishop would have the power, but not the 
right, of ordaiimg: he would have no mission for such 
an act. [Ant. of Eng. Ritual, vol. u., p. 247; Oxford, 
1839.]” Asa further proof of the importance of mission, 
if we carry on the argument of Sir W. Palmer a little 
further, and suppose this missionless priest to be conse- 
erated a Bishop, without having a diocese assigned to him, 
or one being assigned to him which was full, or which the 
consecrating Bishops had no canonical right to fill, the 
result would be that he would be a validly ordained 
_ Bishop, but he would have no mission. I mean, of 
- course, no mission in the restricted sense of the word in 
which we are now using it, in contradistinction to universal 
mission. Next suppose him to ordain deacons and priests, 
they would be validly ordained, but would have no mission ; 
or if he were to join other Bishops, similarly situated as 
himself, in the consecration of a new Bishop, such new 
Bishop would be validly consecrated, but would have no 
mission. The force of this (which has already been 
noticed by the late Mr. Evans, of Baltimore, U.S., in 
his valuable work on Anglican Ordinations), will appear 
shortly when the actual case of Archbishop Parker is 
before us. 

Therefore, “in fact, mission fails in all schismatical, 
heretical, and uncanonical acts, because God cannot have 
_ given any man a right to act in opposition to those laws, 
which He Himself has enacted, or to those which the 
Apostles and their successors have instituted for the regula- 
tion of the Church. He is not the Author of confusion, 
but of peace, as in all the churches of the saints; and yet, 
were He to commission His ministers to exercise their 
offices in whatever places and circumstances they pleased, 
confusion and division without end must be the inevitable 
result.” [Ant. of Engl. Rit., vol. u., p. 248.] 
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Srerton ITI. 


Tt next becomes necessary to examine when this power 
of jurisdiction is given ; but before actually doing so, the 
following passage from Bishop Gibson [Jnérod. to Codew | 
is worth careful consideration, as illustrating what has been 
reviously sot forth as to the twofold nature of jurisdiction, 
hatte exercised—(1) in the forwn eaternum of the courts ; 
and (2) in the forwn internwn of conscience and the 
Sacraments. 

“The power” (says Bishop Gibson) “which is vested 
in the Bishops, for the due administration of government 
and discipline in the Church of England, appears by the 
form of consecration to havo a twofold original; from the 
word of God, and from the laws of the land. This is 
evidently supposed in one of the questions which that 
form requires every Bishop to answer before the imposition 
of hands. 

‘Will you maintain and set forward, as much as shall 
lie in you, quietness, love, and peace, among all men ; 
and such as he unquiet, disobedient, and criminous within 
your diocese, correct and punish, according to such authority 
as you have by God's word, and as to you shall be com- 
mitted by the ordinance of this realm P’ 

‘Answer.—lI will so do, by the help of God.’ [Book of 
Yommon Prayer. The Consecration of Bishops. | 

“This plain recognition of the right which the Bishops 
of the Church of Mngland have to exereise diseipline upon 
the foot of Divine as well as human authority, was in 
the Iirst Book of Edward VI., and hath ever since con- 
tinued part of the form of Consecration, and by conse- 
quence hath been confirmed by Parliament four several 
times, viz., by Act of Edward VI., and in three several 
Acts of Uniformity, whereby the forms of consecration 
and ordination have been confirmed together with the 
Book of Common Prayer. .... When therefore the 
laws relating to the royal supremacy, which were made in 
in the reigns of Henry VIII, Kdward VI, and Queen 
lizabeth, say that all Keclesiastical authority is in the 
Crown and derived from thence, or use any expressions 
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of the like import, it is to be remembered that the principal 
intent of all such laws and expressions was to exclude the 
usurped power of the Pope, and that they must be inter- 
preted consistently with that other authority, which our 
Constitution acknowledges to belong to every Bishop by 
the word of God. And it is by way of distinction from 
this, that Judge Hales (speaking of the legal power of 
Bishops) called it jurisdiction in foro exteriori, which is 
confessed on all hands to be derived from the Crown, 
viz., the external exercise and administration of justice 
and discipline in such courts, and in such ways and 
methods, as are by law or custom established in this 
realm.” [ Gibson, Codex Introd. | 

When then does the Bishop receive that power of juris- 
diction which comes to him immediately from God? Here 
we are met by a difference of opinion, some affirming that 
it is given in confirmation, others in consecration. ‘It is 
the doctrine of our churches, that no man may presume to 
exercise the various branches of episcopal power and juris- 
diction, until ‘by public prayer, with imposition of hands,’ 
he be ‘approved and admitted thereunto by lawful autho- 
rity ’ [Preface to Ordinal]; from which we naturally infer 
that episcopal jurisdiction is conferred by ordimation only.” 
[Palmer, Episcop. Vind., p. 13.] 

Again, “ Jurisdiction, according to the Primitive Church, 
must have been either conferred iz ordination or before it. 
Let us consider what occurred before ordination. When a 
See became vacant by the death of its Bishop a successor 
was elected by the clergy and people, and his claim to 
ordination thus commenced. But was a prelate merely 
elect, and not consecrated, entitled to exercise jurisdiction ? 
Certainly not. Such a thing was unheard of in the Primi- 

tive Church, and it remains prohibited by the Canon Law, 
even of the Roman Church, to the present day. [See 
Decret. Greg. 1X.. lib. 1, tit. 6, ¢. 17; Van. Espen, Jur. 
Ecel., p.1, tit. xiv., c. §.] But according to the discipline of 
the Church for more than a thousand years, election was 
immediately followed by ordination or consecration: there 
was no other confirmation of a prelate elect except his 
consecration.” [Hpise. Vind., pp. 18, 19.] Upon this 
point Van Espen remarks—“ In the early discipline, which 
c 
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remained unshaken for ten centuries, the confirmation of 
Bishops was scarcely separated from their consecration, but 
the Bishop elect, having been examined by the Metropolitan 
and Comprovincial Bishops, was consecrated and confirmed 
asit were by one and the same act ; or rather they confirmed 
him by ordaining him; neither before ordination was he 
called Prelate or Bishop, at least not without the addition 
of elect. Moreover, from the letter of the Decretals, as, 
amongst others, Fagnanus remarks in the chapter ‘Ham te 
tit. de Rescriptis,’ before consecration he is not called a 
Bishop simply, but edect, ‘and with reason,’ says he, ‘for 
election and consecration make a Bishop... . . ‘ There,’ 
says Thomassinus [de Disciplina Ecel., part 4, lib. 2, c. 50, 
num. 8, | ‘are the remains of the early discipline which did 
not separate confirmation from consecration, in truth 
amongst the early writers before the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury there is scarcely any mention made of confirmation of 
Bishops, but election, consecration, and ordination only.’ ” 
[ Van Espen, Jur. Eccl., part 1, tit. 14, e. 4, §§1, 2.] See 
also on this subject De Marea [De Concord. Sac. et Imp., 
1. vi., ¢. 8, sect. 8. | “Therefore,” concludes the writer before 
quoted, “jurisdiction, according to the Primitive Church, is 
not given by election, it is possessed immediately after ordi- 
nation; therefore it must be given in ordination, because 
nothing else intervened between election and ordination.” 
[Epise. Vind., p. 20.] 

On the other hand we find Bishop Gibson writing thus— 
“After election and confirmation (and not before) the Bishop 
is fully invested with a right to exercise all spiritual juris- 
diction. So saith J. de Athon, ‘Although one elected in 
this manner acquires full authority (plenum jus) by canoni- 
cal election, yet the exercise of that authority he hath not 
before confirmation.’ And Lyndewood wrote, ‘And here | 
remember that under the title of Bishop, in matters of 
jurisdiction, is understood one confirmed, although not 
consecrated.’ Accordingly the sentence of confirmation at 
this day, conveys in form the care, government, and admin- 
istration of spirituals ; and by Canon Law the Bishop elect, — 
etc., before confirmation is forbidden to intermeddle in the 
administration of spirituals or temporals. . . . . The books 
of Common Law differ much in their opinions and declara- 
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tions concerning the commencement of the jurisdiction of a 
Bishop; some holding that the power of the guardian of the 
spiritualities ceases (and by consequence that the power of 
the Bishop commences) upon election; others that he hath . 
no right to exercise any manner of jurisdiction until after 
confirmation ; and others again choose a third way, that his 
jurisdiction as to all ministerial acts (certificates of bastardy 
and the like) commences upon election, but as to judicial 
acts, not till after confirmation; but in those who will have 
it commence at election, it seems a fair and natural inter- 
pretation, that by election they mean election completed by 
confirmation, and then the next step is consecration; that 
election is an incomplete act, which may by many ways be 
undone; that by it a Bishop gains neither jurisdiction nor 
order, the first of which he hath by confirmation, the second 
by eonsecration, the power remains to the guardian of the 
spiritualities to execute both ministerial and judicial acts, 
till the Bishop by confirmation is rendered capable to do 
the same.” | Gibson, Codex, vol. 1, p. 182.] 

I have stated the arguments on both sides thus at 
length, because, as is often the case, the truth lies some- 
where between the two. It is true that a Bishop elected 
and confirmed does enter upon the right of exercising certain 
acts of jurisdiction, such as I have already shewn, p. 12, for 
immediately upon the vacancy of a See, the Dean and 
Chapter enter upon the exercise of certain acts of jurisdic- 
tion: hence the jurisdiction entered upon by the Bishop at 
his confirmation (or more strictly his election completed by 
confirmation) is that of the Chapter, while into the full 
power of jurisdiction he enters only at his consecration. 
And here it is well to note, as a reference to the act of 
confirmation would show, that confirmation is not a distinct 
act intermediate between election and consecration, but 
simply the completion of election, for it is not the person 
elected, but the election of the person that is confirmed. So 
De Marea says, “To the clergy of the city with the consent 
of the people was assigned the election of the future Bishop, 
and to the cognisance of the Metropolitans, together wit 
the Bishops of their province, was reserved the rejection or 
mfirmation of the decree passed concerning the election.” 
[De Concordia, lid. viii. c. 2,§1.] As to the jurisdiction 
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entered upon by the Dean and Chapter sede vacante, we find 
it set forth as follows by Van Espen, “Hence from the 
tradition of the Fathers is handed down to us that upon 
the Cathedral Chapter, as representing the clergy of the 
Church, devolves the government of the diocese and the 
Episcopal authority itself, during the vacancy of a see, cap. 
11 and 14, tit. De Majorit., et obed. cap. unico, Ne sede 
vacante in vi., cap. penult. ae suppl. neghg. Prelatorum in 
vi., and from many other passages from which canonists 
draw this rule: The Chapter, sede vacante, performs the 
office of the Bishop, and succeeds to all things which belong 
to ordinary jurisdiction, cases expressed in law being ex- 
cepted, although even they belonged not to the Bishop 
jure communi, but only by custom, or statute or special 
permission ; provided only they belong to him as Bishop 
and Ordinary. 

“ But Cardinal De Luca rightly remarks [Dise. 31, i 
Cone. Trid.], ‘that during the vacancy of the Episcopal See, 
the Episcopal jurisdiction, and administration of the Church 
devolves on the Chapter de jure, not indeed by some 
privilege or delegation, but by reason juris non decrescendi ; 
because the Cathedral Church is composed of the Bisho 
and Chapter conjunctim ; of the former truly as the heat 
of the latter as the body; the Kcclesiastical jurisdiction 
residing habitually in the whole body; but its exercise 
commonly in a competent head!’ Hence he infers, N. 3, 
‘And consequently, the head being removed, all the juris- 
diction, or all the jus Cathedraticum, both habitual as 
well as actual, by right of consolidation, or by right non 
decrescendi, remains in the Chapter, as the remaining bodil 
politic, or intellectual.’ Wherefore these things which 
belong to Bishops, by right of their Episcopal jurisdiction, 
belong sede vacante to the Chapter, unless, as has been said 
already, they are excepted by special law.” [ Van Espen 
Jur. Keel. Univ., pars. 1., tit. 1x., c. 1, §§ 2, 3, 4. 

“The Chapter, sede vacante, succeeds the Bishop 
ordinary pastor and judge of all his Church, and in 
things, which belong to him as Bishop, supplies his place 
unless they are specially excepted ; but those things which 
are attributed to the Bishop, not as Bishop or Ordinary o 
his Diocese, but in another special quality, and, as it were, 
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' extraneous one, in these the Chapter does not represent the 
Bishop, nor supply his place.” [Zbid, c. 11, § 1.] 

To this general summary may be added—Collation to 
benefices, confirmation or institution upon the presentation 
of a patron, either lay or clerical, or in the case of collation 
belonging both to the Bishop and Chapter conjunctim. But 
seeing that those things which belong to Episcopal order 
depend on Episcopal character, which is communicated 
neither to the Chapter nor to any one of the Chapter, this 
power of conferring orders does not pass on to the Chapter, 
but it can give license for any of its subjects to receive 
orders in another diocese. 

Further, within eight days after the death of the Bishop, 
an Official, or vicar-general, must be appointed by the 
Chapter, from whom he receives jurisdiction ; or, as some- 
times was the case, to the Official was entrusted the exercise 
of contentious, and to the vicar-general that of voluntary 
jurisdiction, the offices being regarded as distinct, and held 
by separate persons. 

It is this jurisdiction exercised by the Chapter, or its 
nominee, which is conferred upon the Bishop when his 
election by the Chapter is completed by his confirmation, 
which last act also puts an end to the vacancy of the See: 
and in accordance with this, “before consecration a Bishop 
cannot exercise those things which belong to order, but only 
those which belong to jurisdiction. A Bishop receives 
jurisdiction in confirmation, even before consecration ; 
whence a Bishop confirmed, although not yet consecrated, 
can excommunicate, suspend, interdict, visit, correct, punish, 
convoke a synod, confer benefices, unite lesser churches, 
annex, divide, relax the obligation of a vow and an oath, 
reserve to himself absolution of certain sins, and such like.” 
[ Ferraris, Promta Bibliotheca. | 

That a Bishop receives jurisdiction in consecration is 
clear from the ancient forms for consecrating Bishops, e.g. 
in the Sacramentary of Gelasius, the Church prays thus on 
behalf of the elect: ‘Give him, O Lord, the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven; that he may make use of, not glory 
in, the power which Thou givest for edification, not for 
destruction. . . . Give unto him the episcopal throne to 
govern Thy Church and universal people.” In the Roman 
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Pontifical the same words, ‘ Give him, ete.,” are found 
in the prayer of consecration, that the Bishop elect may 
receive the power of jurisdiction, and afterwards when the 
pastoral staff is given, “Receive the staff of thy Pastoral 
Office; that in correcting vices thou mayest be rightly 
fierce, holding judgment without wrath,” ete.; and at the 
delivery of the Gospels, “Take the Holy Gospel, and go, 
preach to the people committed unto thee.” The English 
Church likewise confers not only the ministerial function 
in general, but the ministration of discipline also in par- 
ticular, that is to say, the power of jurisdiction, by the 
means of consecration, for the person to be consecrated 
is presented to the Archbishop by two Bishops in these 
words— Most Reverend Father in God, we present unto: 
you this godly and well learned man to be ordained and 
consecrated Bishop.” Shortly after the Archbishop and 
Bishops present lay their hands upon him, the Archbishop 
saying, “ Receive the Holy Spirit,” that is, such ghostly 
and spiritual power, or grace of the Holy Spirit, as is. 
requisite to this end, to advance a Priest to the office 
of a Bishop. So that in these words is given to the new 
Bishop whatsoever appertains to the Episcopal Office, as 
the prayers preceding this imposition of hands, as well as 
those following, manifestly declare, in which we humbly 
beseech Almighty God, “Grant to this Thy servant such 
grace, that he may evermore be ready to spread abroad 
Thy Gospel, the glad tidimgs . . . and use the authority 
given him, not to destruction, but to salvation, not to hurt, 
but to help,” and afterwards the Archbishop delivers the 
Bible to him saying . . . “So minister discipline, that you 
forget not mercy.” 

“Wherefore, when §8. Paul doth put Timothy in re- 
membrance to stir up the grace which was in him by the 
laying on of hands [2 Zim. i. 6] he does not [according to 
Salmeron’s interpretation] confer the gift of order only, but 
that of jurisdiction also: and when 8S. Ambrose says ‘that 
God giveth the grace,’ [de Dignit. Sacerdot., cap. 5,| he 
undoubtedly means all episcopal grace. For who can give: 
grace to the Pastors of the Church but only the God of 
all grace, who raises up Pastors to His Church, and makes 
them rulers over His household? To Salmeron we may 
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add Henricus Gandavensis, who affirms, ‘that Bishops 
have their power, both of order and jurisdiction, immedi- 
ately from Christ;’ as also Gottifridus de Fontibus, and 
Johannes a Poliaco; all cited by Salmeron, whose opinions 
he censures without reason, since they had in effect 
affirmed the whole thing a little before. But the Univer- 
sity of Paris speaks clearly enough upon this noted ques- 
tion, where they say ‘It is consonant to Evangelical and 
Apostolical truth, to say, that the power of jurisdiction of 
the lower prelates, whether they be Bishops or Curates, 
is derived immediately from God.’ [Decr. Sacr. Facul. 
Theolog. Paris, prop.6.| Moreover, that famous University 
ordered one Johannes Sarazim, who had taught the con- 
trary, to make his recantation thereof. . . . So likewise, 
when a Bishop is deprived and degraded, he cannot be said 
to be simply and absolutely deprived of his former power, 
but the matter is taken away upon which he should exer- 
cise his power. This is admitted by Franciscus Vargas, to 
be the opinion of Alphonsus, and others as well as his own. 
Cardinal Cusanus also has determined it exactly in the 
same manner: ‘all Bishops,’ says he, ‘are equal as to 
their jurisdiction, but not as to the exercise of it; which 
said exercise is confined and restrained positively within 
certain bounds for the greater convenience.’ [De Concord, 
bk. 2, c. 18.]” [ Mason, Vind., bk. 4, ¢. 1.] 

From this we conclude “ that the universal jurisdiction 
which inheres in the Episcopal Office, and that special 
limitation of its ordinary exercise to a particular district, 
commonly called actual jurisdiction over a specific diocese, 
are conferred, the one in and by consecration in the abstract, 
the other in and by consecration to a specific See in par- 
ticular, whenever such consecration takes place.” [ Union 
Review, 1866. ] 

But side by side with this jurisdiction which conferred in 
consecration flows directly from God, is that which Judge 
Hales, as quoted. above, p. 17, calls “jurisdiction in Foro 
Exteriori ; which is confessed on all hands to be derived 
from the Crown, viz., the external exercise and administra- 
tion of justice and discipline in such courts, and in such 
ways and methods, as are by law or custom established in 


this realm.” 
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In examining how far this jurisdiction flowing from the 
Crown is consonant with the teaching of the Church, I do 
not purpose to enter (more than incidentally) upon the 
question of the Royal Supremacy and the present appellate 
jurisdiction, because the first embraces in reality a wider 
range than is necessarily involved in an examination of 
episcopal jurisdiction; while as to the second, the sincere 
prayer of every churchman must be that the present Court 
of Appeal, “The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council,” 
may as speedily as possible be amended, and the true night 
and privilege of the Church, that ‘“ Ecclesiastical causes 
should be handled by Ecclesiastical persons,” restored to her 
again, so that pending the appeal from the decision of a 
Bishop to that of the Archbishop, and from that of the 
Archbishop to the Sovereign of the realm, yet the trial 
should, by order of the Sovereign, be decided with, at least, 
the assistance of ecclesiastical judges, a principle in itself 
one of the charters of the Church, as laid down again and 
again, notably in the Constitutions of Clarendon, a.p. 1164, 
by the 8th of which it was declared that appeals lay from 
the “Archdeacon to the Bishop ; from the Bishop to the 
Archbishop; and thirdly, if the Archbishop failed to do 
justice, recourse may be had to the king, by whose order 
the controversy was to be decided in the Archbishop’s Court :” 
for as the Establishment is part Canon and part Statute 
law, sothe Court should be part Bishops and part Judges. 

Every Bishop, then, receives from the Crown that exter- 
nal coercitive jurisdiction through and by means of which 
the spiritual is supported and enforced by the temporal power; 
and Mason thus expresses it:—‘ Though a Bishop, as 
Bishop, can only use the spiritual sword, yet it is sometimes 
expedient that there should be some civi/ power annexed to 
the Episcopal order, to compel and restrain for temporal 
punishments externally, .... but this coercive power 
which inflicts temporal punishments, is wholly derived from 
theking.” [De Minist., lib. iv., c. 1.] Therefore it is that 
in this power of external jurisdiction the spirituality and 
the temporality must be treated as united. The Church, 
e.g., excommunicated Paul of Samosata, but upon his refusal 
to obey the spiritual censure, the civil power of the Emperor 
was appealed to, which at once lent its aid to turn him out 
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of the Church and clergy house. It is this power of 


coercitive jurisdiction exercised by the Sovereign through 
the Bishops which the Church admits in the oath of supre- 
macy: in which all that is affirmed, is, that the “ Sovereign 
of England, like her predecessors, and all other Christian 
kings and emperors, has the right from ancient custom, 
universal consent of the Church, and expediency, to direct, 
control, and support the affairs of the Church in this 
empire, for its own good, and according to the law of God 
and the canons; while at the same time it permits us to 
add, that there are pastors, who have a Divine right to 


‘administer spiritual affairs; that the Sovereign cannot 


invade their peculiar office; and can do nothing lawfully 
against the Christian faith and discipline, the canons, or the 
benefit the Church.” [Palmer, Ant. of Anc. Rit., vol. 1, 
p. 277. 

Every student of ecclesiastical history is aware that from 
a very early age, from the time in fact that the State 
became Christian, this joint exercise of the temporal and 
spiritual powers has ever existed, although it bore within 
itself, by reason of encroachments on the one side or the 
other, the seed of many a quarrel. As in the early Jewish 
Church the kings of Israel and Judah exercised authority 
in ecclesiastical affairs, so Christian emperors and kings 
have restrained with the civil sword an undue exercise of 
the power of the clergy; and while they supported them in 
what was their right, so also did they enforce the ecclesias- 
tical canons, and with the consent and advice of the Bishops 
made new laws and regulations for the external and internal 
benefit of the Church. 

This concordat between the sacerdotal and imperial power 
has been set forth by the learned Archbishop de Marca in 
his well-known work, “‘ De Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii,” 
from which, in quitting this portion of our subject, I shall 
venture to extract a few passages. 

“Truly that no spiritual authority was in the power of 

rinces, is admitted by all, since Christ committed the power 
of binding and loosing and the care of feeding the flock to 
Peter and the Apostles, and to those whom they should 
make partakers of this ministry. .... Certainly because, 
on the other hand, it may be affirmed, that in the first ages 
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of the Church the supreme power was in the hands of 
unbelievers, who being enemies to the faith, it is no wonder 
that the care of ruling the Church was not entrusted to 
them; but when kings became the nursing fathers of the 
Christian Church, as Isaiah had prophesied, a notable 
wrong would be done to Christian princes, if we should re- 
fuse them that power in the Church which the kings of the 
Jews possessed in the synagogue.” [De Marca, de Concord., 
lid. i1., c. v., §§ 2,3. Edit. 1788. ] 

“ Although to put forth laws concerning ecclesiastical and 
spiritual matters 1s not contained within the limits of royal 
authority, as I have explained in the seventh chapter; yet 
by virtue of their office princes are held to preserve canonical 
constitutions by their laws. Which I should wish to be 
understood thus, that princes not only when entreated and 
asked should give their help for the observance of Canons, 
but also by virtue of their office devote themselves to this 


happiness of each individual member of it) the Emperor 
_ Theodosius confessed himself bound, in that letter which he 
wrote to the Council at Ephesus. . ... From this it is 
clear, that a certain alliance and relationship existed between 
religion and the State ; to the care of the prince pertained 
equally the State ecclesiastical as the peace of the empire; 
that it was the king’s duty to keep it firm and inviolate by 
the consent of all, to preserve sincerity of piety and religion, 
and to take care that the lives of those who belonged to the 
clergy should be chastened and pure. ... . 

“ Now this duty of guarding the Church was committed 
to Christian princes by Christ Himself, as we learn on the 
authority of the Fathers taken from Holy Seripture. On 
this the Apostle Paul teaches us, that it had been received 
from God, that kings should be brought to the Christian 
faith, and that bemg made Christians should retain their 
royal dignity ; so that, their want of faith being cast aside, 
they should show forth to other Christians a quiet life united 
with piety and holiness. For this seems the true meaning 
of these words: ‘I exhort therefore that, first of all, suppli- 
cations, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made 
for all men: for kings and for all that are in authority; 
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that we may lead a quict and peaceable life in all godliness 
and honesty. For this is good and acceptable in the sight 
of God our Saviour; who will have all men to be saved, 
and to come unto the knowledge of the truth.’ [1 Tim. ii. 
1—4.| For this duty kings cannot discharge unless they 
retain their own authority and the power of the sword, 
which God gave them. ..... 

“Wherefore Pope Leo did not hesitate to address the 
Emperor Leo in these words: ‘You must remember, 
without doubt, that the royal authority is committed to you 

not alone for the government of the world, but also especially 
for the protection of the Church; so that by repressing 
wicked attempts, you may both defend those things well 
appointed, and restore peace to those which have been dis- 
turbed.’” [Leo, Epist. 81. De Marca, de Concord., lib. ii., 
ce. x., §§ 1, 3, 4, 6.] 

These passages, which could be multiplied at pleasure, 
afford abundant proof that the authority vested in Christian 
Sovereigns was to be exercised, not only in the temporal 
affairs of their kingdoms, but in spiritual ones also; and, 
therefore, as in temporal matters, the authority of the king 
is delegated to civil judges and officers who exercise that 
authority in the name of the king, by virtue of the power 
of jurisdiction committed to them on their appointment to 
their offices, and which is exercised in foro exteriori of the 
courts, not in foro interiori of the conscience; so in spiritual 

matters, this same authority, which the king, as supreme 
deans of the state, exercises over all his subjects, is 

elegated by him to officers in spiritualibus, that is, to the 
Bishops of the Church; so that the discipline of the Church 
is enforced and supported, and a jurisdiction which they, 
equally with the hecrs of the state, receive from him, is 
exercised in foro exteriori by those who are the executors of 
that ecclesiastical supremacy which he holds as Sovereign of 
the realm, which supremacy may be briefly summed up as 
follows:—“ He (the king) is to defend the faith of the 
Catholic Church, and, therefore, to repress all attempts to 
introduce heresies and errors. He is to enforce and execute 
the discipline of the Church, and to prevent any of its 
members from resisting the spiritual powers constituted 
by Jesus Christ. He is to preserve the peace and unity 
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of the Church, procuring the termination or suppression 0 
controversies. He is to see that the ministers of the Church 
Sulfil the office of their vocation ; that ecclesiastical tribunal: 
do not themselves transgress the laws of the Church ; that 
abuses and imperfections injurious to the efficiency of the 
Church be removed. 

“Tn effecting these objects, he is to act in such a manne! 
as does not violate the essential characteristics of the Church. 
He is invested with the power of summoning synods tc 
deliberate on the affairs of the Church, and to judge 
questions of doctrine. He has the right of making in- 
junctions or ecclesiastical laws confirmatory of the Catholic 
doctrine and discipline, with the advice of competent 
persons; and he may enforce his deerees, not by the 
spiritual penalty of excommunication, but by temporal 
penalties.” [ Palmer, On the Church, vol.ii., p.245. Edit.1842. |] 

It is to be observed that the line of argument which has 
been adopted proceeds upon the general fact of the constitu- 
tion of Church and State as it now exists in the world, and 
has existed since the time of the State becoming Christian, 
under Constantine, and not upon any ideal theory of what 
the Church would be, existing independently of the State: 
for, as such a condition, except in the very earliest ages, has 
never existed at all, it would be unnecessary in examining 
the question of Episcopal jurisdiction under a certain 
condition to theorise upon what it would be were that 
certain condition altered. For instance, as a matter of fact, 
each Christian kingdom is parcelled out into civil and 
ecclesiastical divisions, which latter are known by the 
names of provinces, presided over by Metropolitans, and 
these again into dioceses, presided over by Bishops, and 
still further into parishes, presided over by Rectors or 
Vicars. These divisions and sub-divisions, then, being 
simply matters of convenient arrangement for localisation 
of authority and government, and as devised by man capable 
of change, which change must come upon them, if it come 
at all, from the same source which originally devised them, 
viz., the sovereign power; so in treating of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction we do so in reference not only to its own univer- 
sal power but also to these localised divisions; and, therefore, 
the term Bishop implies, as a matter of practice, y 
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possession of a spot assigned to him by the highest authority 
in the land possessing the power to do so, and our con- 
ception and understanding of the power and authority of 
a Bishop is dependent upon this; and, therefore, it is 


unnecessary for our purpose in carrying out our examination 


of the source and extent of this power and authority to 


enter upon any theoretical disquisition upon what would be 


the case were Church and State disunited, and the economy 
of ecclesiastical divisions broken up, and the kingdom re- 
parcelled out into new divisions and sub-divisions. All 
that is needful to bear in mind is, that all the power and 
all the authority which belong to the Episcopal office as a 
matter of Divine right, and as flowing from God Himself, 
would remain unchanged ; that which would be changed 
would be that right of exercising his power and authority 
which a Bishop receives from man, i.e., the State, as 
represented by the Sovercign. 

We have next to examine how and whence our Bishops 
derive their right to exercise local mission. 

Mission in general has been already (p. 14) defined as 
“the right to exercise the power of order ;” and this right, 
as regards universal mission, is inherent in all Bishops by 
virtue of their apostolic commission, dependant upon the 
words of Christ Himself: “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” Now, this original 
grant of mission to the Apostolic College, besides being 
universal, “ was also joint, and authorised each of them to 
teach and administer the sacraments all over the world: 
but the Apostles themselves instituted dioceses, in which 
they settled Bishops, giving them the charge of the souls 
of men within their respective dioceses. It followed that 


_ they had authority to determine whom they would employ 


as their assistants in the work for which they were re- 
sponsible. ‘These men had a local mission. They hada 
personal right to exercise the power of order, however and 
whenever received; but now, when they were allotted to a 
particular diocese, they were sent to that diocese, and had 
there a particular local mission, which from its nature was 
exclusive.” [Kvans, Essays on Ang. Ordinations, vol. ii., 
p. 297. 

Mico then, or the right to exercise the power of 
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order, is given in valid consecration; in fact, ordination is 
the living spring whence mission flows, as from a fountain. 
Accordingly, in a settled state of the Church, in which it 
is divided into dioceses and parishes, it is not easy to find 
any person who has a right to exercise the power of order, 
who has not local mission somewhere; and, therefore, we 
are right in contending that “mission is conveyed in 
ordination, unless there be some impediment, because the 
right to use a power is ordinarily conveyed in the grant of 
the power, and to say otherwise is a mere absurdity.” As 
in the case of a Priest, at his ordination he receives the 
power of order, and then, either by license of the Bisho 
proceeds to exercise that power on the spot to which he is 
sent, or else by presentation, induction, or collation to a 
vacant living, receives the right to exercise that power in 
the same way from the Bishop from whom he has received 
the power itself, or from some other Bishop, who in that 
case represents to him the Bishop from whom he originally 
received his ordination; so in the case of a Priest consecrated 
Bishop, the act of consecration usually pre-supposes the fact 
of nomination to a vacant See; and, therefore, by receiving 
the power he receives also, at the same time, the right to 
exercise that power in a certain place ; but in the case of a 
Bishop translated to another diocese, he possesses, of course, 
the power of order and the right of universal mission, as 
well as local or territorial mission in his original See. This 
last right he must relinquish before he can proceed to his 
new See; and in this case he cannot receive new mission by 
consecration, but by some other act, viz., confirmation: 
“When the lawfulness of his election and his fitness for 
the place to which he is elected, and his acceptance of his 
election, have all been formally ascertained by that act.” 
And this has been set forth, as it concerns a Bishop, by 
Van Espen, as follows :—*“ According to the ancient and 
still continued discipline of the Church, all Bishops are, at 
their ordination, deputed to certain churches, in which the 
should actually exercise the Episcopal office, from whi 
cio deputation and appointment the necessity of 
3ishops residing at their churches very plainly arises.” 
[Jur. Ecc. Univ., p. 1, tit. xvi., c. 8, § 1.] 
The same writer confirms what has been stated respecting 
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| the mission of Bishops when he says, “Christ the Lord being 
about to ascend to the Father, and visibly leave the Church, 
said to His Apostles, ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.’ Then adds the sacred text, 
‘And they went forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them, and confirming the word with signs 
| following.” ” [S. Mark xvi. 20.] 

 “Ohrist therefore by no means sent His Apostles to a 
fied and limited part of the world, but into the whole 
_ world, that they should teach a// nations, and preach every- 
where. But as they each could not preach the Gospel, and 
actually carry on the Apostolic work, everywhere, but only 
in that part of the world in which they were present, in 
_ the begining indeed, by common and mutual consent, and 
that too not without internal inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
because they were few, to spread, as eye-witnesses of the ° 
life and doctrine of Christ and His resurrection, the Gospel 
throughout the whole world; they each chose out some- 
| what wide, and diffused portions of the world, or as we now 
say, dioceses ; so that cach one might have entire and very 
wide kingdoms as his own diocese, in which each should 
actually labour (actu). 

“To these, wheresoever the Apostles came, they not only 
preached the Gospel, and taught the people, and founded 
churches, but they also created Bishops especially for them, 
to whom they entrusted the churches newly founded ; and 
moreover where they themselves were unable to go, having 
‘duly instructed disciples in the doctrine of Christ, and 
ordained them, they sent them away, and that to large 
dioceses, and with power of appointing and ordaining 
others. 

“An example of this we have in the Apostle Paul, who 
left Titus at Crete: ‘That,’ says he, ‘thou shouldest set 
in order (correct) the things that are wanting, and ordain 
elders in every city, as I had  cowek thee,’ [Zpist. to 
Titus, c. 1]: whose (S. Paul’s) former work had confirmed 
other churches also, as Dalmatia and Corinth. So that it 
cannot be doubted, that in the time also of the Apostles 
there were Bishops, who, as the Apostles did, passing 
indiscriminately through the world, and various countries, 
spread the seeds of the Gospel; but others were appointed 
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and nominated to particular parts of the world or churches ; 
which however made no essential difference between them. 

“But after the death of the Apostles, the Church perceiv- 
ing that from this undivided rule confusion not seldom 
arose, and disturbance in the government of the Church, 
‘to each pastor (as 8. Cyprian says) was assigned a 
portion of the flock, which each might rule and govern.” 
And this discipline seemed so necessary for the taking away 
of ‘confusion, that the Church has preserved it up to this 
day, and frequently established it by various canons, and 
strongly forbidden Bishops to regulate anything in another 
diocese, or to do anything without the licence of the Bishop 
of that diocese. 


‘Let not a Bishop go to a strange city which is not subject to 
him, nor to a country which does not belong to him, for the 
ordination of any one, or to constitute Priests or Deacons for 
places subject to another Bishop, unless indeed with the consent . 
of the proper Bishop of the place; but if any shall dare to do 
such a thing, the ordination is null, and he shall receive correc- 
tion from a Synod.’ [Canon 22, Synodi Antiochene.|” | Van 
Espen, Jur. Eecl. Univ., pars. 1, tit. 16, e. 5, §§ 1—6. 


In conjunction with this canon may also be quoted the 
thirteenth of the same Council of Antioch, a.p. 341, and 
the eighth of the third Gicumenical Council of Ephesus, 
a. 431. 


“Let no Bishop dare to go from one province into another, 
and ordain in the Church certain men to the honour of the 
ministry, not even if he bring others with him, unless he come 
invited by the letters of the Metropolitan, and of the Bishops 
with him, into whose country he comes. But if, while nobody 
invites him, he goes forth in a disorderly manner for the ordina- 
tion of certain persons and the regulation of ecclesiastical matters 
which belong not to him, the things that have been done by him 
indeed are null, and he also is to suffer the proper punishment, 
for his irregularity and unreasonable attempt, being deposed 
forthwith by the Synod.” [ Canon 13, Synodi Antiochene ; Edit. 
Lambert. | 

EI And the very same shall be observed also in other 
dioceses and provinces everywhere, so that none of the Bishop 
most beloved by God do assume any other province that was not 
formerly, and from the beginning subject to him, or to his 
predecessors. But if any one have eyen assumed, and by fo 
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have reduced it under him, he must give it up, lest the Canons 
of the Fathers be transgressed, or the pride of secular authority 
be surreptitiously introduced under the mask of the sacred 
function, or we unknowingly by degrees lose the liberty which 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of all men, hath given to us 
by His own blood. It has seemed good, therefore, to the holy 
and general Synod, that to each province be preserved clear and 
inviolable the rights formerly and from the beginning belonging 
to it, according to the old prevailing custom... . . ” [ Canon 8, 
Synodi Ephesine ; Edit. Lambert. | 


Impediments to the canonical exercise of jurisdiction and 
mission are of three kinds—1st, That the See is not vacant; 
_ 2ndly, That the consecrators themselves have not the power 
- of consecrating ; 3rdly, That the Bishop elected is himself 
a schismatic or an heretic, and so not capable of receiving 
jurisdiction. But as these objections refer rather to matters 
of fact than of theory, they will more appropriately be met 
by the historical facts, which will be referred to presently, 
with regard to the right of Archbishop Parker and his 
successors to exercise true jurisdiction, and to possess real 
mission. 

There is in our own case of the Church of England, 
the additional accusation laid to her charge by the 
Romanists, that having become schismatic by the? rejec- 
tion of the jurisdiction of the Pope, in the reign of 
| Henry VIII., any exercise of jurisdiction or mission on 
the part of her Bishops and Priests is null and void, Any 
argument on this point would necessarily assume the fact 
that we admit ourselves to be schismatical, which we deny 
in the fullest sense of the word. If our opponents, as we 
are unfortunately obliged to regard them, choose to think 
so, we cannot help it, and the fact that they do think so, 
apart from the principles of Christian charity, makes very 
little difference to us; but let them, for the burden of 
proof is clearly on the side of the accuser, produce any 
canon of any Cicumenical Council, which gives to the 
Pope the right of jurisdiction over the Church of England : 
this they cannot do, to say nothing of the additional fact 
which Ecclesiastical history supplies, ex abundantid, that this 
claim to exercise jurisdiction on the part of the Pope has 
been constantly and strenuously resisted. And there is this 
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further fact to be borne in mind, that the rejection of the 
Pope’s jurisdiction in England was the act of the State, 
which, by virtue of its own authority, cast off a yoke 
which had now become intolerable ; and the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, which were then passed against the authority of 
the Pope, all relate to the various branches of ordinary 
jurisdiction over the Church of England, which the Popes 
had gradually and illegally acquired, e.g., the payment of 
annates, the issuing of bulls, right of appeals and dispen- 
sations. As Archbishop Bramhall remarks, “ Neither 
King Henry VIIL, nor any of our legislators, did ever 
endeavour to deprive the Bishop of Rome of the power 
of the keys, or any part thereof, either the key of order, 
or the key of jurisdiction—I mean jurisdiction purely 
spiritual, which hath place only in the immer court of 
conscience, and over such persons as submit willingly— 
nor did ever challenge or endeavour to assume unto them- 
selves either the key of order, or the key of jurisdiction, 
purely spiritual. All which they deprived the Pope of, all 
which they assumed to themselves, was the external regi- 
ment of the Church by coactive power, to be exercised 
by persons capable of the respective branches of it. This 
power the Bishops of Rome never had or could haye justly 
over their subjects, but under them whose subjects they 
were.” [Schism Guarded, p. 392.| True, the Bishops 
and clergy concurred with the State in abolishing this 
usurped jurisdiction ; but they had the power to do so, for 
it was not jure divino, and, therefore, their doing so involved 
no act of schism on their part. Therefore, although as a 
matter of honour and respect, we might be willing to acknow- 
ledge the primacy of the See of Rome, and in a certain 
sense that it is the centre of unity; yet from that acknow- 
ledgment it by no means follows that a refusal to admit 
that honour and respect constitutes an act of schism; in 
fact, there is here a great temptation to retort, and to ask ~ 
whether in reality the act of schism was not on the other 
side. At all events, the records of Queen Elizabeth’s reign — 
afford a very strong evidence as to the fact, for it is certain - 
that although the authority of the Pope was rejected in 
the reign of Henry VIII., it was not till the eleventh 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth that any real divi- 
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sion of the two communions took place; until that date 
(1570), except during the schismatical proceedings under 
Mary, all the people were subject to the same pastors, 
attended the same churches, and received the same Sacra- 
ments. For the truth of this we have the authority of 
Lord Chief Justice Coke, who says that “generally: all the 
Papists im this kingdom, not any of them did refuse to 
come to our Church and yield their obedience to the laws 
established. And thus they all continued, not any one 
refusing to come to our churches during the first ten years 
of Her Majesty’s government.” [Speech and Charge at 
Norwich Assizes, 1607.| And this is further proved by 
the Queen’s own instructions to Walsingham, her resident 
at the French Court (August 11, 1570), in which, speak- 
ing of the leaders of the Roman party, she says, “They 
dia ordinarily resort, from the beginning of her reign, in 
all open places, to the churches, and to Divine service in 
the church, without any contradiction or show of misliking.” 
| Heylin’s History of Presbyt., p. 260. | 

This would hardly have been the case had the attending 
the churches involved the guilt of countenancing the 
sin of schism. Of course the right of acting as they 
thought fit was taken from them when Pius IV. deposed 
the Queen, and excommunicated her and all her adherents. 

Into this question, however, we need not further enter, 
but pass on to another branch of our subject, gathermg up 
_ the substance of what has been said in the words of one 
whose deep learning and powerful grasp of the whole sub- 
ject before us, is admitted by all who know his work: 
«English clergy derive their jurisdiction from their own 
Bishops, and these from their Bishops who went before 
them back to the beginning, as every Christian Church 
whatever derived theirs, without one thought of the Bishop 
of Rome, for some 1200 years, and as the whole Eastern 
Church derives hers until this very day.” [Haddan, Apost. 
Succ. in the Ohurch of England, p. 282.] 
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Section IV. 


“ By the code of the Universal Church, all jurisdiction 
in the provinces is given by the Metropolitan, but the 
Metropolitan himself receives his jurisdiction from the 
provincial Bishops.” [Bishop of Brechin on the Articles, 
vol. i1., art. 37, p. 771.] In accordance with this law I 
purpose, before entering upon the historical facts relating 
to the consecration of Archbishop Parker, as Primate and 
Metropolitan, to examine the rights and authority exercised 
by Metropolitans in the Primitive Church, and the position 
and authority possessed by the Metropolitans of England 
in particular, one result of which will be to. remove any 
difficulty that may be felt respecting the power of the 
consecrators of Parker to give him canonical jurisdiction ; 
and by shewing how great was the power possessed by each 
Metropolitan in his own province, and how entirely inde- 
pendent of any other that power was, at least in the early 
age of the Church, to prove inferentially that the assumed 
right of the Pope to universal jurisdiction, gure divino, was 
not only contrary to the Canons, but entirely unsupported by 
the facts of early ecclesiastical history. Respecting the origin 
of Metropolitans, ‘it is probable that the Apostles chose 
cities and towns for their chief ministry, since these were 
the heart of each country, whence the Gospel would reach 
most easily to the smaller places. It is in cities where we 
hear of Apostles abiding; they are cities which, in the 
main, they address. The metropolis of the country or 
province became naturally the Ecclesiastical metropolis—the 
See of the first Bishop of that province. Such grouping of 
Sees occurs even in the Apostolic Canons. ‘The Bishops of 
each nation must own him who is first among them, and 
regard him as head, and do nothing extraordinary without — 
his mind.’ [ Can. xxxiii.] The Council of Antioch, making 
the terms of this more definite, speaks of it as ‘the Canon 
of our Fathers,’ and assigns the reason. ‘The Bishop in 
each Eparchy must own the Bishops presiding in the metro- 
polis, and submit to his thought for the whole Eparchy, 
because in the metropolis all from all sides who have 
matters meet together; whence it seemed good that he 
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should be first in honour, and that the other Bishops,’ ete. 
[ Can. ix.]| The Council of Laodicea requires that ‘the 
Bishops should be set in their Ecclesiastical rule by the 
judgment of the Metropolitans, and the Bishops around.’ 
[Can,. xi.] The Council of Eliberis speaks of ‘the 
place in which the first See of the Episcopate is estab- 
lished.’ [ Can. xxxvi.] The Council of Nice lays down 
that ‘a Bishop should be appointed by all the Bishops in 
the Eparchy ; but if this should be difficult on account of a 
pressing necessity or length of way, that three should meet 
together, the absent ones concurring and agreeing by letter, 
but that the validity of what took place should in each 
Eparchy be assigned to the Metropolitans.’ [Can.iv.] It 
has alike no other title for the highest Sces than ‘the 
Bishop in Rome,’ ‘the Bishop in Alexandria.’ The sub- 
stance existed without the name.” [Bishop of Brechin on 
the Articles, vol. u., art. 87, pp. 701, 702.) 

These words of Bishop Forbes sum up in a brief compass 
the position of Metropolitans in the early Church, and this 
we find borne out by a reference to Van Espen, Thomas- 
sinus, De Marca, and other canonists. The former, indeed, 
{Van Espen) adds to the fourth Nicene Canon, already 
quoted, the sixth : “ This is already manifest, that if any be 
made a Bishop without the consent of the Metropolitan, the 
great Synod has determined such an one ought not to be a 
Bishop.” 

He then proceeds to show how from one step to another 
the rights of Metropolitans were obtained, and that that 
which in the first place was accorded, as a mark of honour 
and respect, by degrees was demanded as a right : “ For as 
of old it was the custom, that Bishops should be ordained 
by neighbouring Bishops, or by those of the same province, 
it easily came to pass, that when by degrees, from the 
renown of the cities, the dignity of the Bishops received an 
increase, and access of other Bishops upon various incidental 
matters was more frequent to the Metropolitan cities, ordina- 
tions began to take place in the Metropolis itself, and to be 
performed by the Bishop who was set over the Metropolis, 
the other Bishops of the province assisting. 

“This, although at the beginning it was an act of free-will, 
at length passed into an act of necessity; and thus by custom, 
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rather than by any positive decree, the right of ordaining 
provincial Bishops, claimed in early times by the Metro- 
politans, was afterwards confirmed by the Canons of the 
Nicene Council, and declared to be wholly reserved to them. 
.... But after that by degrees these rights of Metropo- 
litans were confirmed, first by the Canon of Nicewa, and 
then by other Canons, they themselves also began to be 
ealled Archbishops, by which name they were not known 
in the time of S. Leo, that is, in the fifth century, at least 
amongst the Latins, as the learned Paschasius Quesnellius 
has observed, in his Notes to the Ninth Epistle of 8. Leo, and 
shows in the same place, that those who admit this to be 
an authentic epistle of 8. Leo, maintain together that the 
word Archbishop has crept into the text instead of Bishop, 
by the carelessness of the transcriber. Therefore there is 
no doubt, that the Bishops, whom a future age called Arch- 
bishops, were anciently called simply Metropolitans, a name 
taken from the Metropolis.” [Jw. Eccl. Univ., par. 1, tit. 
xix. 

ie have already shown (p. 36), from the thirty-third of 
the Apostolic Canons, and the ninth of the Antiochene, what 
was the position of Metropolitans towards their Suffragans : 
“ From these it is clear, that the government or direction of 
their dioceses was free to each Bishop, neither were the 
Metropolitans allowed to disturb this government; yet the 
Bishops were to recognise the Metropolitan as head and 
superior, who, according to the rules laid down for him by 
the Church, could, either alone or together with the other 
comprovincial Bishops, correct, and sometimes punish de- 
linquents, or those who, in the government of their dioceses, 
departed from the rules prescribed by the Canons, and in 
that sense the Metropolitan was now long since regarded as 
ordinary admonisher, corrector:and judge of his Suffra- 
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“But there is nothing which more clearly expresses the 

obedience and subjection which from long since Bishops 


owed to their Metropolitans than the oath which they were — 


bound to take at their ordination, the form of which is still 
preserved in the Pontifical under the title De Scerutinio 
Serotino. 

“Under this title is described by what rite the examination 
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- of the Bishop and his consecration are performed by the 
Metropolitan; so that while the election itself of the Bishops 
was in the hands of the cathedral Canons, both the con- 
firmation and consecration were performed by the Metro- 
politan; and amongst other things is given the oath to be 
taken to the Metropolitan by him who is to be ordained. 
(Then follows the oath.) . 

“Tf any one should compare this form with that of the 
oath which Bishops take to the Roman Pontiff, it will be 
seen that the Bishops swore the same obedience to their 
Metropolitans as they now do to the Roman Pontiff.” [Van 
Hispen, Jur. Eeel., pars 1, tit. xix., ¢. 3.] 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose to follow the 
learned canonist any further with regard to the right of 
Metropolitans to obedience from their Suffr: agans, otherwise 
it would have been interesting to have quoted his denun- 
ciations upon the forged Isidorian decretals, to which he 
attributes all the assumed authority of the Popes in after 
ages; my object is rather to summarise what has been 
written by others, and with this view I again resort to the 
same writer for information as to the powers possessed by 
Metropolitans. 

Quoting the seventh Canon of the third Council of 
Carthage, he says :—‘‘ Whatever Bishop is accused, let 
the accuser bring the cause before the Primate of his 
province, nor let him be suspended from communion, 
against whom a charge is brought, before he shall at least, 
summoned by letters’ from the Primate, have pleaded his 
cause, on a day appointed.’ 

“To understand this Canon, it is to be observed that in 
Africa the Primates of the Provinces were the same as 
those who are now called Metropolitans ; so for Bishops to 
be aceused before the Primate of a Province is the same as 
to be accused before the Migiepnhtan. ” (Jur. Ecel., pars 
1, ti. xix., ¢. 4.] 

This ordinary and judicial authority of Metropolitans 
over their Suffragans he proceeds to prove by canons from 
various Councils, and a deeree of Honorius III., and adds: 
“ Hence with one consent canonists most clearly grant, 
that de jure communi the Metropolitan was the judge 
ordinary of his Suffragans, and that charges against them 
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could be laid before the Metropolitan by accusation alone, 
even without appeal; and that the Metropolitans themselves 
could, upon just cause, inflict certain censures upon their 
Suffragans.” [Jur. Eccl. Univ., p. 1, tit. xix., ¢. 4, § 
2—4., 

I as already shewn that to each Bishop his own 
diocese was assigned, which he should rule with full 
authority; so that no prelate, without his consent, could 
exercise any, even the smallest, act of jurisdiction ; for, as 
the Ninth Canon of the Council of Antioch states, “Every 
Bishop has power over his own diocese, both to regulate it 
according to the piety which becomes each, and to under- 
take the care of the whole region subject to his city.” 
“ And although the Metropolitan or Archbishop possesses 
a certain jurisdiction and superiority over his Suffragans, 
still it is not allowed him to have any cmmediate juris- 
diction over the subjects of any of his Suffragans and his 
diocese. 

“Hence canonists commonly hand down, that the Metro- 
politan indeed is judge of the whole province as having 
Archiepiscopal jurisdiction, but not as having Episcopal or 
ordinary jurisdiction over the whole province or each of its 
dioceses. For Archiepiscopal jurisdiction extends only to 
his Suffragan Bishops; by no means to their subjects, 
except mediately ; as far certainly as the negligence or 
defect of the Suffragans has to be supplied, or their mode 
of procedure to be corrected. 

‘Wherefore the authority of Metropolitans does not extend 
to the Dioceses of Suffragans, unless the Bishops themselves 
turn aside from the sacred Canons, or are defective in their 
execution ; so that of Metropolitans may be said that which 
S.Gregory said of the Apostolic See [2ib. 7, epist. 64, ind. 4]: 
‘If any fault is discovered in Bishops, I know not who is 
not subject to the Apostolic See ; but when a fault does not 
require it, all by the rule of humility are equal.’ 

“Therefore the Metropolitan has no ordinary and Epis- 
copal authority, nor can exercise any in the dioceses of his 
Suffragans, but possesses Archiepiscopal jurisdiction so far 
as to be able to inquire into the defects of his Suffragans, 
and correct and supply them. 

“For this cause, the Metropolitan, jure communi, can 
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‘exercise the office of visitation throughout the whole pro- 


vince, or a part of it, by freely visiting cities, dioceses, his 
Suffragans and their subjects, Chapters of Cathedrals and 
other churches, monasteries, churches and other religious 
and pious places, clergy and people, and receive procura- 
tions from places visited....... 

** Moreover, the Metropolitans, as superiors of their 
Suffragans, may summon their Suffragans to them; and in 
many Churches it has become customary for Suffragans, at 
times appointed, to be obliged to present themselves to their 
Metropolitans. Therefore Metropolitans remain the superiors 
of the Suffragans, and retain throughout the whole province 
a Metropolitan authority ; so that they supply the defects of 
Suffragans, and admonish them of their duty, and compel 
them to execute those things which belong to their office.” 
[ Jur. Eccl. Univ., pars. 1, tit. xix., c. 5.] 

As the Archbishop or Metropolitan possesses no ordinary 
jurisdiction in the dioceses of his Suffragans, so, without the 
consent of the Ordinary, he is unable to perform Pontifical 
acts, with the exception of visitation; and under the exer- 
cise of Pontifical acts the Council of Trent includes not only 
conferring of orders, but other acts which require some 
jurisdiction or Episcopal or Pontifical authority. Whence 
many persons hold that he is not allowed to say Mass in 
Pontifical vestments without the licence of the Ordinary ; 
and Cardinal de Luca adds, that he may not wear a moz- 
zetta or give the benediction, because that public solemn 
use of Pontifical ornaments bears some kind of jurisdiction 
in its exercise. As also the special mark of Archbishops or 
Metropolitans is the cross, which they cause to be borne 
before them e/evated, as a sign of jurisdiction or authority ; 
so, except in the case of visitations, no Archbishop or 
Metropolitan was permitted to proceed beyond the bounds 
of his jurisdiction with a cross elevated. 

Much that has been quoted from Van Espen will be 
found to be confirmed by Thomassinus, and therefore will 
not need to be repeated, but in addition to the authority of 
the ninth Canon of the Council of Antioch, Thomassinus 
supplements the rights of the Metropolitans by shewing 
from Canon xiy. how great was the power of the Metropo- 
litan in provincial Synods. “ His right it is to convoke 
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them, and to preside over them, inasmuch as in honour and 
position he excels all the other Bishops of the province. 
His too, if the suffrages of the comprovincials are divided 
in a criminal charge against any Bishop, to invite Bishops 
from the neighbouring provinces, who were to take their 
seats as judges, and so remove the perplexity. In addition 
to this, no Bishop deprived of his bishoprie could migrate 
to any other vacant bishopric unless the Council should 
approve. That moreover is not a true and real council, 
unless a Metropolitan preside: ‘That is a perfect Synod at 
which the Metropolitan is present.’ [Can. 16.] Therefore 
without the authority of the Metropolitan Bishops may not 
be transferred. 

“As often as a new Bishop is to be chosen, it is the duty 
of the Metropolitan to summon all the Bishops. Twice a 
year provincial Councils are to be held; it belongs to the 
Metropolitans to take care, and to see that no Bishop be’ 
absent, ‘the Metropolitan giving notice of the time to the 
comprovincials. For it is not permitted to any to convoke 
Councils, except be do so upon the authority of the Metro- 
politan :’ ‘it is not lawful to any to hold Synods by them- 
selves, without those who are intrusted with the metropolis.’ 
[ Can. 20.]”  [Lhomassinus, Vet. et. Nov. Eccl. Discip., 
pars 1, hb. 1, ¢. x1. ] 

After continuing his illustration of the rights of Metro- 
politans by further references to decrees of Councils and 
Popes, he sums them up briefly as follows: “All causes at 
least of any importance are to be treated by the Metropo- 
litan and the Bishops of the province; especially in the 
Council of the province, which he was to convoke, and at 
which he presided. At a general Council all Metropolitans, 
by virtue of their office, were to be present. Over the sub- 
jects of the Bishops subject to them, they were to exercise 
jurisdiction, either when an appeal was made to them, or 
when they visited the province. They were also charged 
with the duty of seeing the Canons duly observed, and of 
punishing violations of them. They issued letters of com~- 
mendation (dittere Formate) to Bishops about to travel, and 
in general manifested their care of all the comproyincial 
Churches. 

“In the ordination of Metropolitans themselves they 
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were to be chosen and consecrated by their own provincial 
_ Bishops, and were not obliged to send for a Metropolitan 
out of another province to do it; but they had power to do 
_ it in their own provincial Synod among themselves. This, 
8. Augustine says, was the custom of the Catholic Church, 
both in Africa and Rome. And, therefore, when the 
Donatists objected against Cwcilian, primate of Carthage, 
_ ‘that his ordination was uncanonical, because he had not 
sent for the neighbouring primate of Numidia to come and 
ordain him,’ his answer was, ‘that Cecilian had no need of 
_ this, since the custom of the Catholic Church was other- 
wise, which was, not to have the Numidian Bishops to 
ordain the Bishop of Carthage, but the neighbouring 
Bishops of the province of Carthage: as it was not the 
custom at Rome to send for a Metropolitan out of another 
| province to ordain the Bishop of Rome, but he was always 
ordained by the Bishop of Ostia, a neighbouring Bishop of 
the same proyinee.’ [S. August. Brevic. Collat., 3 die., 
Geko. |" 

Moeover, no Canon is in existence which gives to a 
Metropolitan the right of ordaining another, neither in 
| ancient times was any Metropolitan obliged to go or send 
out of his province, much less to Rome, for his ordination; 
but all was to be done by his Suffragans in his own church. 

That this was the practice of the early Church with 
regard to the election and consecration of Metropolitans, 
however much that practice has been lost in later ages 
through the assumptions of the Popes, and the neglect to 
return to primitive use when the Papal authority was re- 
jected, [although i theory the return is made, for the 

etropolitan still enters upon his dignity as Metropolitan® 
by the acceptance of the comprovincials, | is confirmed by 
Peter de Marca, who says, ‘‘ Undoubtedly the elections and 
ordinations of Metropolitans were of greater moment than 
those of other Bishops; and so required greater care. In 
the elections, the Bishops enjoyed full right of suffrage, and 
that authority which in the elections of the rest of their 
colleagues they did not possess; for this reason truly, that 
as they depended upon the Metropolitan, it was of great 
importance to them, what kind of man should be called to 
that dignity. Therefore Leo well remarks, ‘Upon the 
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death of the Metropolitan, when another is to be chosen intc 
his place, the provincial Bishops must assemble in the 
metropolitan city, so that the, wishes of all the clergy having 
been discussed, the best one of the Presbyters and Deacons 
of that Church should be chosen.’” [De Marca, De Con- 
cord, lib. vi., cap. iv.]| “Let the Metropolitan Bishop 
having been elected by the comprovincial Bishops, clergy 
and people, be ordamed by the comprovincial Bishops 
assembled together.” [2nd Council of Aurelia, Can. 7.| 

This is further explained by the third council held at the 
same place, which sets forth the difference which existed 
between the elections of Bishops and Metropolitans, and 
says, “ Let the Metropolitan, as contained in the decrees of 
the Holy See, be chosen by the comprovincial Bishops, 
with consent of the clergy or people; because it is right, 
as the Apostolic See itself has said, that he who is to be 
set over all should be chosen by all. But concerning the 
ordination of comprovincials with the consent of the 
Metropolitan, let the election and will of clergy and people, 
according to the decrees of former statutes, be sought 
for.” [8rd Council of Aurelia, Can. 8. | 

All that has been advanced respecting the rights anc 
position of Metropolitans in general, applies also to those 
of the Anglican Church in particular. Admitting the deb 
of gratitude justly due to S. Gregory, as the author of thi 
mission of S. Augustine to England, still it must not be 
forgotten (and this is of great importance as regards th 
claims made in subsequent times of Papal jurisdiction ir 
England) that a Church had existed in England when § 
Augustine reached our shores, and that he did not accept 
the Episcopate as the mere nominee of the Pope, bount 
to submit to him in all things, but as an imdependen 
Bishop of a See in a country which had never been included 
in the Patriarchate of Rome. Hence, from the words 
of S. Gregory, when he gave him the pall as a mark o 
respect and dignity, it will be seen at once that his authority 
was to be for ever independent of the Apostolic See; tha 
as Primate and Metropolitan he was to be Awutocephalous 
From 8. Gregory, by virtue of his inherent universal missio1 
and jurisdiction, which he possessed like every other Bishop 
S. Augustine received also universal mission and jurisdic 
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tion, conveyed to him by the hands of Vergilius, Arch- 
bishop of Arles, who consecrated him, acting as vicar of 
the Apostolic See. This universal jurisdiction and mission 
S. Augustine, with the sanction of King Ethelbert, localised 
by fixing his See at Canterbury, not at London as 8. 
Gregory had directed, probably because of the importance 
then possessed by the kingdom of Kent among the king- 
doms, and Canterbury being the central seat of govern- 
ment; and then proceeded to ordain other Bishops, assign- 
ing to each a diocese, with local jurisdiction and mission 
also. In all this it is to be observed that the state of the 
case was such that of necessity allowed a relaxation of 
strict canonical rule. To 8. Gregory England was a new 
mission field: all intercourse between the people of England 
and the early British Church had ceased ; and therefore, 
although England was in no way subject to his authority, 
yet by virtue of his universal mission, in sending out a 
priest of his own for the conversion of the country, his 
‘injunctions to him assumed the appearance of an authority 
which in reality he did not possess, and which, if it had 
been disallowed by Ethelbert, the sovereign of the kingdom 
in which S. Augustine fixed his See, could not have been 
exercised. As it was, Ethelbert, by the influence of his. 
wife Queen Bertha, cordially welcomed the mission, was 
himself and numbers of his nobles shortly after baptised, 
and thus the interests of the Church and the State work- 
ing harmoniously together, the work of evangelisation was 
allowed to progress without any great let or hindrance. 
That the authority was to be afterwards entirely inherent 
in the English Episcopate without further reference to the 
Apostolic See, may be gathered from the epistle of S. Gregory 
to S. Augustine, on the occasion of his sending him the 
pall. ‘“ We grant to you the use of the pall, so that you 
may ordain twelve Bishops, one to each place, who are to 
be subject to your authority, since the Bishop of London is 
for the future to be consecrated by his own Synod, and to. 
receive the pall of honour from this Apostolic See. To: 
York we wish you also to send a Bishop, whe may himself 
also ordain twelye Bishops, and fulfil the office of Metro- 
politan, for we propose to send the pall to him also, whom. 
we wish to be subject to you, my brother. But after your 
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death let him preside over the Bishops whom he shall hav 
ordained, so that he be in no way subject to the authorit 
of the Bishop of London; but between the Bishops 
London and York let there be hereafter this distinction o 
honour, that he should be regarded as the first who shal 
have been first ordained.” 

This injunction was acted upon by 8. Augustine, Canter 
bury being substituted for London; and the line of th 
Episcopate in England thus founded by him has neve 
been broken, Bishop succeeding Bishop in due canonica 
order, with all rights of jurisdiction and mission freel 
attached. And so in tracing this historically, although 
as the dimensions of Papal supremacy extended themselves 
in proportion to the success which the assumptions met with 
these Episcopal rights were to a great extent paralysed b: 
“that jurisdiction which, supported and strengthened by th 
false decretals, and formularised by individual theologian 
after the Council of Trent, was for nine hundred year 
exercised over the Church of England;” yet in theor 
the authority and jurisdiction of the See of Canterbur 
was free and independent, only by degrees was submissio1 
to Papal authority acquired, and that not without efforts 
often successful, to reject it. §S. Augustine doubtless wa 
filled with enthusiastic devotion to the See of Rome, whence 
he had come; but the acts of his successors shew for thi 
most part that in their appeals to Rome for advice o 
otherwise, it was to one whose superior honour and dignity 
they reverenced, not to one whose authority and decisio1 
they accepted as final. 

An example in proof of the authority attached to th 
See of Canterbury may be seen in the reseript of Pop 
Gregory to Augustine: “Let your jurisdiction not oa 
extend over the Bishops you shall have ordained, or sucl 
as have been ordained by the Bishop of York; but als 
over all the priests of Britain, by the authority of ou 
Lord Jesus Christ.” [ William of Malmesbury, Hist. 0 
the Kings, bk. wi., p. 265.) And still further by th 
brief of Pope Boniface to Justus, Archbishop of Canter 
bury: “Far be it from every Christian, that anything con 
cerning the city of Canterbury be diminished or change 
in present or future times, which was appointed by ou 
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predecessor Pope Gregory, however human circumstances 
may be changed; but more especially by the authority of 
8. Peter, the prince of the Apostles, we command and 
ordain that the city of Canterbury shall ever hereafter be 
esteemed the Metropolitan See of all Britain. And we 
decree and appoint immutably, that all the provinces of 
the kingdom of England shall be subject to the Metro- 
politan Church of the aforesaid See. And if any one 
attempt to injure the Church, which is more especially 
under the power and protection of the Holy Roman 
Church, or to lessen the jurisdiction conceded to it, may 
God blot him out of the Book of Life, and let him 
know that he is bound by the sentence of a curse. (Ana- 
thema.)” | William of Malmesbury, Hist. of the Kings of 
Eng., bk. ii., p. 265, trans. by Stevenson. Edit. 1854. ] 

In both of these Pontifical utterances it is easy to see, 
notwithstanding the assumed “power and protection of 
the Roman Church,” that a jurisdiction real and active 
was meant to be given, and to be inherent in the See of 
Canterbury for ever. 

That the occupants of that See, at least up to the time of 
the Conquest, so regarded it, their history amply testifies: 
take for example the well-known quarrel for supremacy 
between the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. An 
account of it is to be found in detail in Thomassinus [ Vetus 
et Nov. Eccl. Discip., pars. 1, lib. 1, ¢. 36], from which it 
appears that on the appointment of Lanfranc to the See of 
Canterbury, he required from Thomas, Archbishop of York, 
the usual oath of canonical obedience, enforcing his right by 
the authority of the king, as well as the consent of the other 

Bishops. The Archbishop of York obeyed, but in doing so 
declared that he would not not take the oath to any suc- 
cessor of Lanfranc, unless it should be proved in a Canonical 
Synod, by what law or right this duty was required of him. 
Both accordingly set out for Rome, and laid the matter 
before Pope Alexander II., the Archbishop of York 
relying upon what he considered a most indubitable 
authority, viz., the decree of Gregory the Great, by which 
a friendly equality was assigned to the two Metropolitans 
of England, so far that he who was ordained first, should 
have a primacy of honour over the other. To this Lanfranc 
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replied that the decree of Gregory referred to the status of 
the Bishops of London and York, and did not mention 
Canterbury at all, which was certainly the case according 
to the letter of the decree, S. Augustine himself, as stated 
above, having fixed the Metropolitan See at Canterbury. The 
Pope was unable to come to any friendly decision, and referred 
the matter to a General English Council, to which he sent 
as his own representative a legate a latere. 

The Council accordingly was held in 1072, and is thus 
described by William of Malmesbury :— 

“In the year of our Lord Jesus Christ’s Incarnation, 
1072, of the Pontificate of Pope Alexander, the eleventh, 
and of the reign of William, glorious King of England, and 
Duke of Normandy, the sixth; by the command of the said 
Pope Alexander, and permission of the same King, in 
presence of himself, his Bishops, and Abbots, the question 
was agitated concerning the primacy which Lanfrane, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, claimed in right of his Church over that 
of York; and concerning the ordimation of certain Bishops, 
of which it was not clearly evident to whom they especially 
appertained ; and at length, after some time, it was proved 
and shewn by the distinct authority of various writings, 
that the Church of York ought to be subject to that of 
Canterbury, and to be obedient to the appointments of its 
Archbishop, as Primate of all England, in all such matters 
as pertained to the Christian religion. But the homage of 
the Bishop of Durham, that is of Lindisfarn, and of all the 
countries beyond the limits of the Bishop of Litchfield, and 
the great river Humber, to the farthest boundaries of Scot- 
land, and whatever on this side of the aforesaid river justly 
pertains to the diocese of the Church of York, the Metro- 
politan of Canterbury allowed for ever to belong to the 
Archbishop of York, and his successors ; in such sort, how- 
ever, that if the Archbishop of Canterbury chose to call a 
a council, wherever he deemed fit, the Archbishop of York 
was bound to be present at his command, with all his 
Suffragan Bishops, and be obedient to his canonical injune- 
tions. And Lanfrane the Archbishop proved from the 
ancientcustom of his predecessors, that the Archbishop of 
York was bound to make profession, even with an oath, to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; but through regard to the 
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‘King, he dispensed with the oath from Thomas, Archbishop 
of York, and received his written profession only ; but not 
thereby forming a precedent for such of his successors as 
might choose to exact the oath, together with the profession, 
from Thomas’s successors. If the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury should die, the Archbishop of York shall come to 
Canterbury, and, with the other Bishops of the Church 
aforesaid, duly consecrate the person elected, as his lawful 
Primate. But if the Archbishop of York shall die, his 
successor, accepting the gift of the Archbishopric from the 
king, shall come to Canterbury, or where the Archbishop of 
Canterbury shall appoint, and shall from him receive 
canonical ordination. ‘’o this ordinance consented the King 
aforesaid, and the Archbishops, Lanfranc of Canterbury, 
and Thomas of York ; and Hubert, sub-deacon of the holy 
Roman Church, and legate of the aforesaid Pope Alex- 
ander; and the other Bishops and Abbots present. This 
cause was first agitated at the festival of Haster, in the City 
of Winchester, in the Royal Chapel, situated in the Castle ; 
afterwards in the royal town called Windsor, where it 
received its termination, in the presence of the King, the 
Bishops, and Abbots of different orders, who were assembled 
at the King’s Court on the festival of Pentecost. The 
signature of William the King: the signature of Matilda 
the Queen. I, Hubert, sub-deacon of the holy Roman 
Church, and legate from Pope Alexander, have signed. I, 
Lanfrane, Archbishop of Canterbury, have signed. I, 
Thomas, Archbishop of York, have signed. I, William, 
Bishop of London, have assented. I, Herman, Bishop of 
Shireburn, have signed. I, Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, 
have signed. I, Walter, Bishop of Hereford, have signed, 
I, Giso, Bishop of Wells, have assented. I, Remigius. 
Bishop of Dorchester, have signed. I, Walkelin, Bishop of 
Winchester, have signed. I, Herefast, Bishop of Helmham, 
have signed. I, Stigand, Bishop of Chichester, have as- 
sented. I, Siward, Bishop of Rochester, have assented. I, 
Osbern, Bishop of Exeter, have assented. I, Odo, Bishop 
of Baieux, and Earl of Kent, have assented. I, Geoffrey, 
Bishop of Coutances, and one of the nobles of England, 
have assented. I, Scotland, Abbot of S. Augustine’s 
Monastery, have assented. I, Elfwin, Abbot of the Monas- 
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tery of Ramsey, have assented. I, Elnoth, Abbot of 
Glastonbury, have assented. JI, Thurston, Abbot of the 
Monastery which is situate in the Isle of Ely, have assented. 
I, Wulnoth, Abbot of Chertsey, have assented. I, Elfwin, 
Abbot of Evesham, have assented. I, Frederic, Abbot of 
S. Alban’s, have assented. I, Gosfrid, Abbot of the Monas- 
tery of S. Peter, near London, have assented. I, Baldwin, 
Abbot of S. Edmund’s Monastery, have assented. I, Turold,. 
Abbot of Peterborough, have assented. I, Adelelm, Abbot 
of Abingdon, have assented. I, Ruald, Abbot of the New- 
minster at Winchester, have assented.” [William of 
Malmesbury, Hist. of the Kings, bk. 3, pp. 265, 266. | 

Thomassinus also states that Lanfranc informed the Pope 
by letter of the result of the Council, showing from what 
took place that it was proved that for a hundred and forty 
years the Archbishops of Canterbury had exercised the 
fullest Primatial rights, not only over the See of York, and 
all England, but also over Ireland ; and further, when the 
decree of Gregory was brought forward, he replied, that in 
the first place reference was made to London, and not to 
Canterbury ; and next, that the mandate neither was nor 
could be carried into execution, for at that time there was 
no Archbishop of York at all, neither was there one until 
the time of Justus, fourth Archbishop of Canterbury, when 
Paulinus was nominated to the See of York [.p, 625], and 
that as Augustine from the Churck of Canterbury, where 
he had fixed his See, had spread the teaching of Christ 
throughout all the provinces of England, founded churches, 
fixed all the Episcopal Sees, the Archbishops of Canterbury 
were on that account regarded as the authors and founders 
of them, not only by the English, but also by the Roman 
Pontiffs who succeeded to the See of Gregory. 

These arguments, as already stated, obtained the victory 
for the See of Canterbury, and a complete vindication of its 
Primatial nights, and afford another proof that the rights 
and jurisdiction of the Metropolitan existed, not merely in 
theory, but in very reality. There is no need to pursue the ~ 
details of the quarrel further which broke out afresh upon 
the death of Lanfranc, and the succession of Anselm, and 
was carried on with great bitterness for many years, ending 


at length in the right of the Archbishop of York to entitle — 
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himself Primate of England, whilst Canterbury was called 


Primate of all England. Sufficient has been said for our 


purpose ; and if further confirmation were necessary, there is 
the fact that until the year 1151 Ireland remained under 
the jurisdiction of Canterbury, and its Bishops received 
consecration from thence. In that year (in consequence of 
an application made in 1137 to the See of Rome by 
S. Malachi, Archbishop of Armagh, for the Pall to be 
granted to him, and Ireland to be set free from the juris- 
tion of Canterbury) Eugenius III., after the matter 
had been considered, granted his request, in spite of the 
protest of the See of Canterbury, and sent four Palls, 
the Primacy being subsequently attached to the See of 
Armagh. 

In the Welsh Church, or as it was then called, the 
British Church, the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan See 
under §. Augustine was rejected, and the two churches, 
viz., the British and the English, were divided for a time, 
i.¢., to A.D. 809; yet in a.v. 1095, the claim of Canterbury 
to Metropolitan jurisdiction was distinctly admitted when 
Wilfred (or Grytffydd), Bishop of S. David’s, was restored 
(after suspension) by Anselm. This was followed in 1107 
by a profession of canonical obedience to the See of Canter- 
bury by Urban, who was consecrated at Canterbury to the 
See of Llandaff: and from that time, although attempts 
were made in 1125, and again in 1176, to claim Metropo- 
litanship for 8. David’s, they were unsuccessful. 

So also in the Church of Cornwall was the jurisdiction of 
Canterbury accepted, for in a.p. 838, or more probably 870, 
as Professor Stubbs conjectures [ Cowncils and Ecclesiast. 
Documents, p. 674], Kenstec, Bishop of Dinnurrin, “ Din- 
gerein,’ (in Cornwall,) professed canonical obedience to 
Ceolnoth, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

So far then it is clear that the See of Canterbury did 

ssess and exercise Metropolitan jurisdiction, and that the 
Dave of Rome was voluntarily made the arbiter of any 
disputes, not as a matter of Divine right, but partly from 
a feeling of personal affection and gratitude, and partly from 


respect to his position as Bishop of the first See, and as 
such to his recognised Primacy. On the other hand, if the 


authority of the Pope had been exercised jure divino to the 
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detriment of the jurisdiction possessed and exercised by 
both Canterbury and York, we should naturally expect to 
find that he took a leading part in the confirmation and 
ordination of Metropolitans; yet the very contrary is the 
fact, for “ till the twelfth century, amongst all the Metropo- 
litans of our churches, only two individuals were consecrated 
by the Bishop of Rome or his legates. There is not one 
trace of such ordination in our churches during the ages 
which elapsed previously to the arrival of Augustine. Pope 
Gregory did not claim the ordination of that prelate, but 
wrote to the Archbishop of Arles to consecrate him, and 
afterwards directed that in all future time the Metropolitans 
of England should be appointed by their own provincial 
Synods, as the sacred Canons enjoin. Accordingly out of 
forty-two Archbishops of Canterbury, from s.p. 597 to 
A.D. 1138, only two were consecrated by the Bishop of 
Rome, z.c., Theodore of Tarsus in 668, and Plegmund in 
889 ; the former of whom was only so ordained in a case of 
absolute necessity. (The necessity arose from there being at 
that time only one other Bishop in England; and so, as Bede 
informs us, Egbert, King of Kent, and Oswi of Northumbria, 
sent Wigard to Rome to be consecrated Archbishop of Canter- 
bury by Pope Vitaliemus ; but he dying at Rome, the Pope 
named, consecrated, and sent over Theodore in 668.) Of the 
twenty-seven Archbishops of York who lived from 4.p. 625 
to a.p. 1119, not one was ordained by the Roman Pontiff or 
his legates. In the twelfth century, in consequence of dis- 
puted elections, which contending parties referred to Rome, 
the Roman Pontiffs took occasion gradually to usurp the 
ordination of our Metropolitans ; but even in 1162, and in 
1234, Thomas 4 Becket and Edmund Rich were elected 
and consecrated in England.” [ Palmer, Episcop. Vindic., 
pp. 125, 126.) 

Thomassinus, referring to the Canons of the Aurelian 
Councils, quoted above (p. 44), and explaining them by 
reference to the practice of the churches, says, “In these 
not the slightest trace exists from which it may be supposed 
that the Metropolitans of Gaul had to be confirmed by the 
Pope.” So again, “the Metropolitans of Gaul were con- 
firmed not by the Pope, but by a provincial Council.” 
This he proves by referring to England, where Augustine, 
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- having undoubtedly been sent by Gregory to bring over all 
the island, was directed to create two Metropolitans, of 
whom the one should confirm the other, and ordered that 
“the confirmation of the Roman See was not to be waited 
for.” The same rule applied also to the Metropolitans of 
Spain and of Africa, equally with those of Gaul, and re- 
mained unchanged up to the year 800. [Cf Thomassinus, 
Vet. et Nov. Discip., pars u., lib. u., ec. 19.] In point of 
fact, as Thomassinus shews in c. 48 of the same book ii, 
it was not until the tenth century that the confirmation 
and consecration of the Metropolitans and Bishops of the 
west by the Popes of Rome commenced, and then solely 
upon the authority of the Isidorian Decretals, and from 
references being made to them in cases of doubtful or dis- 
puted elections; and the cause of it he considers to have arisen 
in great measure from the cessation of provincial Councils, in 
consequence of which, appeals began more frequently to be 
carried to the Popes; for if the Bishops had continued to 
assemble synodically at the elections of provincial Bishops, 

- and to exercise their rights as chief electors, they would 

have kept their authority which they were now loosing, and 

so would have settled all contentions, put an end to 
strife by their own judgment, consecrated those elected, and 
have retained their triple power of electing, confirming, and 
consecrating Bishops. But when they ceased to assemble 
for elections, when they entrusted them altogether to the 
clergy and people, when they delegated one of their own 
college as visitor, they paved the way for more frequent 
appeals to Rome, and for obtaining confirmations from 
thence. If the Bishops, as the canons enjoined, had held 
at least yearly councils, then in the case of a city deprived 
of a pastor, if a council had been held there, any appeal or 
question that arose would have been easily referred to it 
instead of being carried to Rome. Another result also of this 
infrequency or neglect of holding Councils, was the inter- 
ference by the civil power in the elections and nominations 
of Bishops; for when they were usurped by princes, then for 
that reason the Bishops so nominated appealed to Rome 

_ for confirmation, and very often received consecration as 

well. ‘This was notably the case in England in the reign 

of Henry IL., and the Popes not being slow to take advan- 
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tage of this increase to their power, it beeame by degrees a 
matter of necessity to appeal to the Pope for confirmation 
to a bishopric, and thus confirmation became separated from 
consecration ; for as no provincial Council was assembled 
for the election of a Metropolitan, it was necessary to fly for 
refuge to a superior, who should examine and confirm the 
election which had been made by the Metropolitan Church. 
Neither was there any reason for the necessity of seeking 
the Pall, that confirmation of Metropolitans was assigned 
to the Pope; for in the first place the gift of the Pall was 
not a necessity to the office of Metropolitan, but a mark of 
honour given to him; and secondly, while the Pall was given 
to others who were not Metropolitans, so were there Metro- 
politans who did not receive it at all: amongst others were 
Malgerns, Archbishop of Rouen, and Stigand, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. In each case they were duly elected, con- 
firmed, and consecrated; but when they applied for the Pall 
it wasrefused them. Hence on this ground also there was 
no need for any appeal to the Pope for confirmation. {[ C/. 
Thomassinus, Vetus et Nov. Discip., p.i., lib.ii., e.48, passim. | 
Nowhere too was this claim of the Popes resisted more 
strongly than in England, nor is there “ any clear instance 
of the Pope’s confirming the elections of English Metropo- 
litans, till the time of Richard, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in 1174, and Hubert in 1191; in both which cases the 
elections were disputed and the difference referred to Rome. 

“Tn the following century similar disputes afforded an 
opportunity to the Popes to usurp the confirmation and 
even the election of English Metropolitans. 

“‘So far indeed were the Roman Pontiffs from confirming 
the elections of our Bishops and Metropolitans generally in 
those ages, that they did not even confirm in cases when 
Bishops were translated, and in which their interference 
would have been especially called for, had they possessed 
any power over our episcopal elections.” [ Palmer, Epise. 
Vind., p. 127.] 

In proof of this we again turn to Thomassinus, who de- 
votes several chapters to this subject, and proves that in the 
time of Charlemagne and his successors, “the Gallican and 
the German Churches always enjoyed the ancient right of 
making translations.” And then referring to England he 
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“says, “Similarly in England also the Metropolitans, Bishops, 
and Kings in England possessed the same power. Oswald, 
a most holy Bishop of Worcester, was called to the See of 
York, by the election of the clergy, by the authority of 
Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the command of 
King Edgar. ‘Upon the death of the Archbishop of 
York, the blessed Oswald, by command of King Edgar and 
Saint Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the assent 
of all the clergy, undertook the rule of the Church of 
York.’ [Surius, die 25 Octob., c.7.| Dunstan himself 
had formerly ruled the same church of Worcester, from 
which he was translated to London. ‘At length the 
election of all turned upon Dunstan, and he was compelled 
by the common acclamation of all to undertake the bishopric 
of the aforesaid church.’ [ Swriws, die 19 Maiti, ¢. 26, 27, 
28.| In fine, by the same unconquered power of the Divine 
vocation, and by the agreement of the whole Anglican 
Church, he was compelled to undergo the burden of the 
rimatial Church of Canterbury. ‘The unanimous election 
of all, calls frequently for Dunstan, ete. By this acclama- 
tion, as if by a Divine voice, he was compelled,’ etc. Nor 
ean anyone pretend that these elections were unknown at 
Rome, and not discovered to the Pope; since Dunstan’ 
immediately set out for Rome to seek the Pall. Wulferus 
and Odo, according to William of Malmesbury [7. 1, Pont. 
Angl.| the one Bishop of Wilton, the other of Wells, were 
advanced to the archiepiscopal See of Canterbury, so that 
the one succeeded the other. Odo refused to go, because 
he had never taken the monastic vow, which all the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury had hitherto done. Yet he at length 
yielded to the wish of the King and the Bishops, and 
having set out for Fleury, and there having become a monk, 
returned to England and his Church: ‘when the assent of 
all the Bishops was added to the will of the King.’ To 
him succeeded Dunstan; to Dunstan, Ethelgar, Bishop of 
Chichester; to Ethelgar, Elfrid, Bishop of Wilton; to 
Elfrid, Siricius, Bishop of Winchester ; to Siricius, Elphege, 
Bishop of Winchester likewise ; to him Livingus, Bishop of 
Welly nota: 
“ Having thus viewed Gaul, Germany, England, and 
having observed that, except in Gaul, Bishops and Kings 
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did not for the most part interpose the authority of the Pope- 
to confirm translations . . . . let us proceed to Italy,” ete. 
[ Thomassinus, ibid., c. lxiii., n. 13.] From this period (the 
eleventh century onwards) until the period of the rejection 
of Papal jurisdiction under Henry VIII., there is but litle 
to be said; the assumptions of Papal authority, although at 
times resisted, increased in extent year by year; but none 
the less certain is it, that this jurisdiction of the See of 
Rome was an abuse, a violation of the canons, as uncalled 
for.as it was illegal; and this opinion is summed up by 
Sir W. Palmer under the figure of an imaginary synod 
sitting to determine the question of the independence and 
inherent jurisdiction of the Metropolitans and Bishops of 
Great Britain, as follows: “ That the decrees of the holy 
Fathers in the cocumenical synods, made in accordance with 
the law of our Lord Jesus Christ, secure the ancient and. 
immemorial liberties and rights of all churches, whether 
patriarchal, metropolitan, or episcopal: that wsurpations of 
authority by particular Bishops over independent churches, 
had ever been condemned by the Catholic Church, as con- 
trary to the law of Christ, and fatally injurious to religion 
and to Christian liberty: that such usurpations ought not 
to prevail over the sacred canons, or to deprive oppressed 
churches of their rights: that the canons of cecumenical 
synods universally approved, and established by a custom 
of twelve centuries’ duration, gave the election, confirmation, 
and ordination of the Metropolitans and Bishops of Great 
Britain and Ireland to their own provincial Synods: that 
notwithstanding these immemorial and canonical customs, 
the Bishop of the elder Rome had, in times of ignorance: 
and error, succeeded in usurping the power of electing, 
confirming, and ordaining the Metropolitans and Bishops 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in violation of the sacred 
canons: that such a custom, however tolerated for a season 
by the Catholic Church, im consequence of the difficulties of 
the times, could never become more than an abuse, which 
always demanded reformation : that therefore, the Sovereigns. 
and Bishops of England and Ireland acted laudably and 
piously in reforming this abuse, and in restoring the ancient, 
immemorial, canonical, and indefeasible rights of their 
churches: that the opposition of the Bishops of Rome to. 
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_these measures was a renewed infringement of the sacred 
canons; and that the holy synod of Ephesus had long ago 
repealed and cancelled any pretended laws or rules which 
might be adduced in support of their claims.” [Palmer, 
Epise. Vind., pp. 135, 136. ] 

Thus far 1 haye endeavoured, by way of clearing all 
obstacles from the path of the due authority possessed by 
Parker, and consequently his successors up to the present 
time, to exercise real jurisdiction and mission, to trace 
briefly, by reference to the decrees and canous of the primi- 
tive Church, the rights and powers possessed by Metropo- 
litans in general and those of England in particular; and I 
have done so for this reason, that when the usurped supre- 
macy of the Pope was thrown off by Henry VIII, the 
rights and powers of the Metropolitans and Bishops of 
England reverted at once to what they were in primitive 
and Catholic times, so far at least as they were uncontrolled 
by any usurpation on the part of the State. How far this 
was the case it will be our purpose to consider later, after a 
review of the historical facts upon the death of the Queen 
Mary, and the accession of her sister Elizabeth: and I may 
perhaps fitly conclude this section by a passage from the 
well-known Tract 90, upon the xxxvinth Art.: “The. 
Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of 
England.” After explaining what is the true meaning of 
the Article, the author of the tract adds: ‘Perhaps the 
following passage will throw additional light upon this 

oint: ‘The Anglican view of the Church has ever been 
this, that its portions need not otherwise have been united 
together for their essential completeness, than as being 
descended from one original. They are like a number of 
colonies sent out from a mother country. ..... Each 
Church is independent of all the rest, and is to act on the 
principle of what may be called episcopal independence, 
except, indeed, so far as the civil power unites any number 
of them together. .... Each diocese is a perfect indepen- 
dent Church, sufficient for itself; and the communion of 
Christians one with another, and the unity of them alto- 
gether, lie, not in a mutual understanding, intercourse, and 
combination, not in what they do in common, but in what 
they are and have in common, in their possession of the 
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succession, their episcopal form, their apostolical faith, and 
the use of the Sacraments. . .. . Mutual intercourse is 
but an accident of tho Church, not of its essence... . . 
Intercommunion is a duty, as other duties, but is not the 
tenure or instrument of the communion between the unseen 
world and this; and much more the confederacy of sees 
and churches, the metropolitan, patriarchal, and Papal 
systems, are matters of expedience or of natural duty from 
long custom, or of propriety from gratitude and reverence, 
or of necessity from voluntary oaths and engagements, or 
of ecclesiastical force from the canons of Councils, but not 
necessary in order to the conveyance of grace, or for fulfil- 
ment of the ceremonial law, as it may be ealled, of unity. 
Bishop is superior to Bishop only in rank, not in real 
power; and the Bishop of Rome, the head of the Catholic 
world, is not the centre of unity, except as haying a primacy 
of order. Accordingly, even granting for argument’s sake, 
that the English Church violated a duty in the 16th cen- 
tury, in releasing itself from the Roman supremacy, still it 
did not thereby commit that special sin, which cuts off from 
it the fountains of grace, and is called schism. It was 
essentially complete without Rome, and naturally inde- 
pendent of it; 1 had, in the course of years, whether by 
usurpation or not, come under the supremacy of Rome ; 
and now, whether by rebellion or not, it is free from it ; and 
as it did not enter into the Church invisible by joining 
Rome, so it was not cast out of it by breaking from Rome.’ ” 
[ Tract 90, pp. 81, 82.] 


Sucrion VY. 


Had the Bishops who consecrated Parker the power to 
give him jurisdiction and mission as Motropolitan and 
wrimate of all England? The examination of this question 
is the object of the present section, and to arrive at an 
answer we must first consider what was the position of the 
Bishops of the Church of Kngland at the accession of 
Elizabeth. Upon the death of Queen Mary, Noy. 17, 155 
followed a few hours after by that of Cardinal Pole, 
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_ bishop of Canterbury, the actual position of the English 
Sees was as follows :— 

In the province of Canterbury, five were actually vacant, 
by death, viz.: Salisbury, by the death of Capon, Oct. 6, 
1587 ; Oxford, “by that of King, Dec. 4, 1557; Bangor, by 
that of Glyn, May 21, 1558; Gloucester, by that of Brooks, 
Sept. 7, 1658; and Hereford, by that of Purefew or Whar- 
ton, Sey t, 22, 1658. 

To these were added by the close of the year, or at all 
events by the end of the January following, five more, viz. 
Canterbury, by the death of Pole, Nov. “18, 1558; i Die 
ester, by that of Griffin, Nov. 20, 1558 ; Bristol, by that of 
Helyman, Dee. 20, 1558; Norwich, by that of Hopton, 
1558; Chichester, by that of Christopherson, 1558, or Jan. 
1559. The twelve remaining Sees were London, in posses- 
sion of Bonner; Winchester, of White ; Exeter, of Turber- 
ville; Ely, of Thirlby; Bath and Wells, of Bourne ; 
Worcester, of Pates; Lichfield, of Bayne; Peterborough, 
of Pole; Lincoln, of Watson; 8. David’s, of Morgan ; 
Llandaff, of Kitchin; S. Asaph, ‘of Goldwell. 

In the province of York, York was in the possession of 
Heath ; Durham, of Tonstal ; Chester, of Scott; Carlisle, 
of Oglethorpe ; Sodor and Man, of Stanley. 

of these seventeen, Turberville of Exeter, Morgan of 8. 
David’s, Bourne of Bath and Wells, and Heath of York, 
were intruders; for they were respectively appointed to 
their nominal Sees while Coverdale, Farrar, Barlow, and 
Holgate, the legitimate Bishops, were still alive, “having 
been pretendedly pores by virtue of the Regale in Mary’s 
reign, and certainly without any valid spiritual sentence 
having been ed. upon them, But Bishop Farrar and 
Asch biahon Tlolgate having died in the interval, the Sees 
of 8. David’s and. York must be added to those which were 
‘vacant at Mary's death, while Coverdale, the Bishop of 
Exeter, being yet alive, and not having at this time per- 
formed any act equivalent to resignation, must be reckoned 
as still in lawful spiritual possession of his See.’’ [ Union 
— Review, ) 

Thus, out of the twenty-two Sees in the Southern Pro- 
yvinee ten were vacant, three were held by intruders, one, 
Llandaff, was favourable to the reaction against Rome, and 
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only eight antagonistic, viz.—London, Winchester, Ely, 
Worcester, Lichfield, Peterborough, Lincoln, and S. 
Asaph ; all of whom were in the course of the year 1559 
deprived by the civil power, under the pretext of their 
refusing to take the oath of supremacy. As to the validity 
of their deprivation, it can scarcely be doubted that accord- 
ing to the authority of the primitive Church, their deposi- 
tion was just as invalid as was the deposition of those by 
Mary. Spiritual jurisdiction, as it was not in the power of 
the State to give, so neither was it in its power to take 
away. ‘This principle is defined by Dodwell, who says, 
speaking of the authority of anti-bishops intruded by the 
State, “They cannot possibly be supposed Bishops of these 
dioceses to which they are consecrated, till it first be sup- 
posed that their predecessors are validly deprived, and 
consequently that the Sees are vacant in conscience. If it 
should prove otherwise, the clergy and laity of these same 
jurisdictions will still be obliged im conscience as much as 
ever to adhere to their canonical Bishops till they be 
canonically deprived, and to disown such intruders as are 
put over them not only without any canonical procedure, 
but without any authority that can oblige im conscience. 
. . . . For in order to asserting such a right as this to the 
secular magistrate, it will be necessary to assert that the 
authority of the Church, even as to spirituals, is in con- 
science the right of the civil magistrate.” [Dodwell, Vind. 
of the Rights of the Church, c. v., quoted in a note in the 
Union Review, p. 521, 1869. ] 

In addition to the eight thus invalidly deprived in the 
province of Canterbury, were the Bishops of Durham, 
Carlisle and Chester; but this number is reduced by the 
fact that before any attempt was made to fill them, or any 
of the legitimately vacant Sees, other vacancies occurred, by 
the deaths of Tunstal, of Durham, Nov. 18, 1559; Bayne, 
of Lichfield, about the end of the same year; Oglethorpe, 
of Carlisle, Dec. 31, 1559 ; and White, of Winchester, Jan. 
12, 1560; so that there remained but six Sees in which 
intrusion was possible in the Southern Province, and only 
one, viz., Chester, in the Northern; and it is quite possible 
that this last Bishop (Scott) was an intruder also, for his 
predecessor, Coates, was intruded into Chester in 1554, the 
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‘true Bishop Bird being still alive; Coates dying in 1555, 

Scott was appointed in 1556, in which year Bishop Bird 
died. Be this as it may, he soon after left the kingdom, 
and never returned, as did also Pates of Worcester, and 
Goldwell of S. Asaph. 

There remain now but the Bishops of London, Ely, Peter- 
borough, and Lincoln, to offer any opposition to Parker’s 
election, but (as the well-known facts of his consecration 
prove) beyond their refusal (before their deprivation) to 
take any part in his consecration, they contented themselves 
with a silent acquiesence, and, which is of the utmost im- 
Meow outwardly accepted Parker as Metropolitan of 

ngland, inasmuch as they never raised a protest against 
him, or put forth any other as Archbishop of Canterbury in 
opposition to him. 

0 this state was the Church reduced by the close of the 
year 1559, that out of the twenty-seven Sces of the two 
provinees, fifteen were actually vacant, while of the remain- 
ing twelve, three, as just stated, left the kingdom of their 
own accord, and took no further interest in the English 
Church ; and out of the nine, five, viz., Barlow, Scory, 
Coverdale, Kitchen and Stanley, supported tho authority 
of the Crown, either actively, as in the case of the first 
three, or passively, as in the case of tho last two, thus 
leaving only four in opposition, which clearly gave a 
majority to confirm and accept the election of the Metro- 

olitan Parker, which the minority also tacitly accepted, 
for Bonner alone was suffering imprisonment, and there- 
fore unable to offer any opposition. There is another 
argument, although I do not wish to lay any great stress 
upon it, notwithstanding that it possesses a certain force, 
viz., that the whole state of things was so peculiar in its 
accidents, Bishop after Bishop following each other in quick 
succession to the grave; one ecclesiastical change, before 
even it could take time to root itself, being superseded by 
another; Papal authority rejected, restored and again .re- 
jected within a few years, intrusions of Bishops being allowed 
in reckless defiance of Canon Law and Conciliar decrees, 
that it would not have been unreasonable under the ciroum- 
stances, if the authority of the Crown had been invoked to 
supplement mero motw what was required. Fortunately 


however for us of the present day, there was no need to 
invoke this power; there were Bishops able and willing to 
fulfil all canonical requirements, for the famous supplentes 
clause, upon which so much stress has been erroneously laid 
by our adversaries, referred only to legal difficulties, not 
canonical ones; and thus when the second royal conge d’elire 
was issued, all formalities were able to be completed, and on 
the 17th of December, 1559, Archbishop Parker was conse- 
crated by Barlow, Scory, Coverdale, and Hodgskin, and 
accepted by them, as representatives, together with Kitchin 
of Llandatf, of the province of Canterbury, without any 
voice being raised to the contrary. 

Tf it be objected that Barlow, Coverdale, and Scory, were 
what are called vacant Bishops, it may be replied that the 
first two had been imvalidly ejected from their Sees by 
Queen Mary, and undoubtedly were lawfully and canoni- 
cally Bishops de jure, and as such possessed of canonical 
jurisdiction and mission in the province of Canterbury ; and 
the judgment of the Catholic Church has always been, that 
Bishops illegally and schismatically deprived of their Sees, 
retained their spiritual power, as was decreed by the Council 
of Sardis [ Can. 21]: “If any one hath suffered violence, and 
being unjustly expelled on account of his teaching and 
catholic confession, or for his defence of the truth fleeing 
dangers, being guiltless and devout, shall have come to 
another city, let him not be forbidden to tarry there, until 
he can either return, or, for the wrong done to him, obtain a 
remedy; for it is hard, that he who endures persecution 
should not be received; abundant kindness. too, and good 
feeling ought to be shewn him.” 

“ Moreover, if a Bishop, leaving his place, in times of 
persecution, ceases to be the Bishop of that place, and 
loses his former right and title, then the famous Athanasius 
[who having been condemned by the Counetl of Tyre, and 
deposed from the See of Alexandria, was recalled from exile 
by the Emperor Constantine the younger, and restored to his 
former See of Alexandria] ceased to be Bishop of Alex- 
andria, and lost his right and title. or it is plain by his 
own confession that he fled from Alexandria, saying thus, 
‘I withdrew myself by stealth from the people, being 
mindful of the word of my Saviour, If they persecute you 
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in one city, flee ye into another.’ [-Athanas. ad. Orthodow. } 
For although, the Arian faction prevailing, the Council of 
Tyre condemned him unheard, and deprived him of the 
bishopric of Alexandria; yea, though the Council of 
Antioch, in the presence of the Emperor Constantine, 
decreed, that Gregory should be appointed Bishop of 
Alexandria in his place; yet the Council of Sardis pro- 
nounced Athanasius Bishop of the same See, together with 
Marcellus of Ancyra in Galatia, and Asclepas of Gaza, 
his fellow ministers of Christ to be ‘guiltless and pure,’ 
‘but that those who had entered their churches, namely, 
Gregory in Alexandria, Basil in Ancyra, and Quintianus in 
Gaza, should not be so much as called Bishops, nor Chris- 
tians, and that no manner of friendship should be held with 
them, nor any letters received from them, nor written to 
them.’ So this most famous Council adjudged the Churches 
to belong to the Catholic Bishops, even at such time as 
they were exiled, and the Arians in possession of their 
Sees. For which reason, they deposed Gregory with such 
like, and restored Athanasius, and the rest, who had been 
in exile for Christ’s sake, to their Churches with honour. 
Which very determination of the Holy Council, they signi- 
fied in a Synodal epistle, to the Church of Alexandria, in 
these words: ‘ We would have you all know, that Gregory 
having been made Bishop unlawfully by heretics, and 
brought by them into your city, is deposed from the 
bishopric by the whole holy Synod, although in very deed 
he was never truly Bishop. Therefore farewell, and receive 
your Bishop Athanasius.’ | Athanasius, Apol. 2.] The like 
is to be said of Marcellus Bishop of Ancyra, Asclepas Bishop 
of Gaza, Paulus Bishop of Constantinople, and others, who 
were persecuted for the Catholic faith, as well as Athan- 
asius. . . . But soon after, when Eusebius, Theognis, and 
others, mortal enemies of Athanasius, accused him to the 
Emperor of threatening to hinder the carriage of corn 
(as usual) from Alexandria to Constantinople; and that 
Adamantus, Annubion, Arbathion, and Peter, Bishops, 
heard Athanasius himself say so, the Emperor exiled him 
into France, from whence nevertheless, after the death of 
Constantine the father, he was restored to Alexandria by 
the Letters of Constantine the son. Wherefore if we 
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are willing to conform to the Council of Sardis, we must 
admit that such as in King Edward’s time were lawfully 
possessed of bishoprics, although in Queen Mary’s time 
being persecuted in one city, were forced to flee into 
another, did still remain true Bishops, and retained their 
right to their former titles. Wherefore, as Athanasius and 
the other orthodox Bishops, returning from exile, might 
lawfully ordain, and do all such things as belonged to their 
Episcopal Office, clearly in the same way it was lawful for 
Barlow, Coverdale, and the rest, to consecrate, and perform 
all other acts of their Episcopal function.” [JZason, Vind., 
bk. 8, ¢. 10.] 

“ Moreover the holy Councils, viz. of Florence and Trent, 
teach us that the Episcopal character is indelible. In that 
of Florence, Pope Eugenius decreed as follows: ‘There are 
three of the Sacraments, Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy 
Orders, which imprint in the soul a character, that is, a 
certain spiritual sign, distinctive from the rest, which is 
indelible: and therefore they are never to be repeated in 
the same person.’ That of Trent too decreed thus: ‘If 
any one say that Holy Orders do not imprint a character, 
or that he who was once a Priest may again become a 
Layman, let him be anathema.’ . . . Whence it ‘follows 
that it hath taken such firm root, that neither schism, nor 
heresy, nor any censure of the Church can take it away.” 
{ Mason, Vind., bk. 2, c.11.] “ Wherefore,” says Bellar- 
mine, “seeing the Episcopal character is an absolute, 
perfect and independent power of conferring the Sacra- 
ments of Confirmation and Order, therefore a Bishop may 
not only without any disputation, confirm and ordain, but 
he also cannot be hindered by any superior power.” [ Bedlar- 
mine de Confirm., c. 12.] And this same opinion is held by 
Petrus a Soto, Gregory de Valentid, and the schoolmen 
Altisiodorensis, Albertus and Adrian. 

The position of Scory certainly was somewhat different 
from the others, for having been canonically elected to 
Rochester, he was translated in 1552 to Chichester, in the 
room of Day (who was invalidly and irregularly expelled 
from his See by Edward VI.); from this See he was 
expelled by Mary in 1554, and not suffered to return to his 
own See of Rochester, which at that date was not yet filled 
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up, although immediately afterwards Griffin was nominated 
‘to it. Upon the death of Day in 1556, Christopherson was 
appointed, and held the See only two years. So that he 
(Scory) was at all events, as was also Hodgkin Suffragan 
of Bedford, canonically vacant, and as such competent to 
afford his aid in the necessity of the Church; for it has 
always been allowed that Bishops who are without actual 
jurisdiction over any See, in consequence of any cause 
which does not arise from their own misconduct, may 
exercise episcopal functions when permitted by other 
Bishops. tor Can. 18, Synod. Antioch. Can. Apost., 36.] 

Upon what grounds then can Parker’s consecration be 
pronounced irregular, and his right of mission and jurisdic- 
tion invalid? Solely upon its being proved that he himself 
had been guilty of schism ; and, 2ndly, that all mission and 
jurisdiction must be derived from the Pope. 

In reply to the first, as has been stated already, no 
separation from communion with the Church of Rome as 
an integral branch of the Catholic Church was ever contem- 
plated by those who rejected the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
the Pope in England; neither did any such separation take 

lace: for not only did the two communions remain united 
in acts of worship until the year 1570, but when that 
separation did take place, it was not upon any question of 
doctrine, but upon the refusal of Elizabeth to accept the 
compromise which Pius IV. offered her, that, providing she 
would acknowledge his supremacy, he would recognise the 
English Church. Clearly, had the rejection of his supremacy 
rendered the English Church schismatic, and this schism 
had been perpetuated (as it was), by many years’ continuance, 
we can scarcely understand any common ground of union 
between the Church and schismatics: we should at least 
have expected some acknowledgment of error, some con- 
trition for past faults, to have been exacted by the Pope 
first, before he could think of coming to terms. So, too, if 
this denial of the Pope’s supremacy constituted an act 
of schism, then, without doubt, Gardiner, Bonner, Heath, 
Stokesley—in fact all the Catholic Bishops who were in 
England, from the time of renouncing the Pope’s supre- 
macy, to the death of Henry VIII—were schismatics like- 
F 
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wise, and as a necessary deduction were incapable of giving 
jurisdiction and mission to Cardinal Pole, who succeeded 
Cranmer as Metropolitan; who in his turn, not having 
received valid jurisdiction and mission, was incapable of 


granting the same to his Suffragans who were consecrated — 


by him in the reign of Mary. The truth is, that the argu- 
ment of rejection of the Pope’s supremacy being an act of 
schism, proves too much rather than too little, and is far 
more dangerous to its friends than to its enemies, for it 
throws the whole question into such a state of mextricable 
confusion as it would be impossible to unravel. 

There is also the fact that from the period of Archbishop 
Parker’s consecration, 1559, up to the year 1850, no 
attempt was made by Rome to consecrate Bishops in 
England, or in any way to disturb those who were in 
possession of the Sees. Had the Pope been satisfied that 
the English Church was really schismatical, some attempts, 
at all events, he would naturally have made to restore so 


great a boon as a valid episcopal succession to his followers _ 


in England; instead of this, he appomted vicars-apostolic 
(a titular bishop, Dr. Bishop, was sent to them in 1628, 
whose successor, Dr. Smith, went to France in 1629, and 
returned no more), and these being merely deputies of the 
Pope, had no episcopal jurisdiction, any more than they 
would have possessed 1t as Bishops “‘ in partibus infidelium,” 
for these had no jurisdiction at all. Ifit be averred that 
this neglect on the part of the Pope to provide Bishops in 
England has now been remedied, the case becomes worse 
for them than before; for as we deny on the part of the 
English Church that the rejection of the Pope’s supremacy 
was an act of schism; and further, that the separation of 
the two communions, when it did take place, was their act, 
not ours, as 8. Cyprian says of the Novatians, “ We did not 
depart from them, but they departed from us” [de Unit. 
Ecel., p. 256]; so they and not we have been ever since in 
the position of schismatics in England; and therefore their 
present Bishops sent by the authority of the Pope since 


1850 into England, are themselves intruders, and entirely 
incapable of exercising any jurisdiction or mission whatso- 


ever, and indeed as a matter of fact do not possess jurisdic- 
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_ tion in forum externum, but refer all matters of this kind to 
_ Rome. 
_ On this point of intrusion into a See, Cardinal Wiseman 
_ remarks: “ What will vitiate the episcopacy of a See, a 
province or kingdom, so as to cut it off from all participation 
an the rights of apostolical succession and jurisdiction ? We 
_ hhave seen the case of the Novatians, treated in Canon vii. 
_ of Niceea, and the decree regarding them is extremely valu- 
able, as embodying principles acted upon most rigidly in 
the ancient Church. From it we are necessarily led to the 
_ conclusion, that any appointment made to a bishopric, even 
_ by valid consecration, which is at variance with the Canons 
_ actually in force in the Church, is unlawful, and leaves the 
Bishop so appointed void of all jurisdiction and power; so 
_ that he is a usurper if he take possession of a See. . . . 

“Tn these and other instances, as Bolgeni remarks, there 
is no question of removing or deposing; but such Bishops 
were not supposed to have ever possessed any jurisdiction 
from the beginning... . that such nullity of episcopal 
nomination was the necessary consequence of the violation 
of the Canons in force.” [Cardinal Wiseman in Dublin 
Revrew, vol. v., pp. 290, 291. | 

These words, which Cardinal Wiseman intended to fall 
with crushing force upon the claim to jurisdiction asserted 
by the Metropolitans and Bishops of the English Church, 
will, if tested by the Canons of the Primitive Church, apply 
rather to those who, by command of their master the Pope, 
intruded themselves, after the lapse of so many years, into 
dioceses, to which they had not the slightest claim. Had 
they done so at first their action would have been intelli- 
‘gible, but to do so when nearly 300 years had elapsed, 
argues that there must have been some other motive than 
the mere concern for the spiritual needs of their followers 
here; and this motive Cardinal Wiseman supplies himself 
when he says in his “Appeal to the reason and good 
feeling of the English people on the subject of the (Roman) 
Catholic hierarchy,” “They (the Roman Catholics) again 
and again were taunted with this—the Pope durst not name 
ordinary Bishops in England, because conscious of not 
having authority to do so. It was, therefore, a point of no 
light weight, and of no indifferent interest to (Roman) 
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Catholics to have this sarcasm silenced, and this obstacle 
removed ; for many minds allowed themselves to be influ- 
enced by the apparent advantage of ecclesiastical position on 
the other side.” [Page 5. | 

In consequence of this the Pope, by an assumption of 
authority, parcelled out the land of England into fresh 
dioceses and nominated Bishops to each one, all of them 
subject to an Archbishop, whom he also styled Metropo- 
litan; but what mission or jurisdiction could he canonically 
give them? None whatever. ‘To see this let us apply the 
Cardinal’s words quoted above to the test of the Ancient 
Canons. 

The xxxvith of the Apostolic Canons says, that if any 
Bishop ordain im cities or villages not subject to him,. 
“without consent of those to whom such places belong, let 
him, and those whom he has ordained, be deposed.” The 
xviith Canon of the Council of Ancyra, a.p. 314, says— 


‘‘Tf any being constituted Bishops, and not received by that 
diocese (parish) to which they were nominated, choose to pro- 
ceed to other dioceses and use violence against the settled 
Bishops, and move seditions against them, let them be suspended 
from communion,... . but if they raise seditions against the 
Biskops established there, let the honour of the priesthood also 
be taken away from them, and let them be expelled.” 


The xiiith Canon of the Council of Antioch, a.p. 341, 
places the individual rights of Bishops beyond a doubt : 


“Let no Bishop dare to go from once province into another, 
and ordain in the Church certain men to the honour of the 
ministry, not even if he bring others with him, unless he come 
invited by the letters of the Metropolitan, and of the Bishops 
with him, into whose country he comes. But if while nobody 
invites him, he goes forth in a disorderly manner for the ordina- 
tion of certain persons and the regulation of ecclesiastical 
matters which belong not to him, the things that have been done 
by him indeed are null, and he also is to suffer the proper 
punishment for his irregularity and unreasonable attempt, being 
deposed forthwith by the holy Synod.” 


These canons at least, without reference to any others 
dispose of any claim to authority which the Roman Bishop: 
in England venture to assert; and they are adduced not 1 
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any hostile spirit, but simply in defence of what is to us of 
such vital importance, the apostolic succession, with all its 
rights and powers of our Bishops of the English Church. 
The second reason adduced against the validity of Arch- 
bishop Parker’s jurisdiction is, that all jurisdiction flows 
from the Pope as successor of 8. Peter. This I have stated 
already is an argument so untenable in the face of ecclesi- 
astical history, that we need not further pursue it, and in 
fact much of what has been already said in this treatise is 
itself an answer to it. 

To come back, therefore, to the case of Parker. The See 
‘was vacant by the death of Cardinal Pole; Parker himself 
was not a schismatic; and the four consecrators—Barlow, 
Scory, Coverdale, and Hodgkin—had full power to conse- 
erate. Each step of that consecration was in due order; the 
chapter elected him, his election was duly confirmed at Bow 
Church, no single formality being left unobserved, witnesses 
being called, oaths taken, and then on the 17th of December 
1559 he was consecrated at the archiepiscopal Palace at 
Lambeth. So far is admitted; but had the consecrators 
ability, circumstanced as they were, to give canonical juris- 
diction? Bearing in mind that the jurisdiction which they 
would give was that in forum internum, and so was jure 
divino, there is no hesitation in saying that they, that is 
two of them, Barlow and Coverdale, did possess this ability, 
being Bishops de jwre, although deprived of their Sees 
illegally at that time; and that by virtue of their apostolic 
commission, they were able to confer upon him universal 
jurisdiction and mission; and by the necessity of the case, 
the land being almost destitute of spiritual fathers, they 
were competent to confer local jurisdiction also by consecra- 
ting him to a special See, viz. Canterbury. This act of 
theirs was further legitimised by no exception being taken 
to him by those of his Suffragans in possession of Sees at 
that moment, who by their silence accepted him as their 
Metropolitan; and that being done, he as Metropolitan 
could fill up all existing vacancies, and give mission and 
jurisdiction to each Suffragan whom he consecrated. 

It is sometimes said that it is' an absurdity to suppose 
that Barlow and Coverdale could give jurisdietion to Parker, 
and then a few days after, the former to receive confirma- 
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tion from Parker, and consequently jurisdiction and mission 
In a new diocese. This, however, is one of these argu- 
ments which proceed from ignorance of what jurisdiction is, 
and what is the effect of confirmation; but as I have 
already explained this particular point, pp. 12, 13, I need 
not further allude to it, save to remark that if Barlow 
possessed jurisdiction over the See of Chichester to which 
he was confirmed by Parker, and in the possession of which 
he died, there is an antecedent necessity as to his having 
possessed it before, for confirmation to a new See does not 
confer jurisdiction in foro interno, but simply assigns a fresh 
field wherein to exercise that power of jurisdiction which 
was received in consecration, the State lending the weight 
of her authority by nomination to a particular See to loca- 
lise the exercise of jurisdiction in foro externo. 

It was in this way that Parker also received jurisdiction 
in foro externo: the State as represented by the Sovereign 
had nominated him to the vacant See; by virtue of this 
nomination, which was the expression of the authority of 
the State, he was able to exercise in foro externo that 
habitual jurisdiction which he received in consecration: so 
that to sum up what has been said, each power of jurisdic- 
tion, viz., that given jure divino, and that which came from 
man, is incomplete without the other; for as by the first, 
received in consecration, he had habitual jurisdiction, which 
without the nomination of the Sovereign to a particular See 
he would have had no subjects to exercise upon ; so, on the 
other hand, the mere nomination of the Sovereign to a 
particular See would have been an empty name, had he not 
received in consecration the power of jurisdiction, jure divino, 
as a successor of the Apostles. 

. _ It is too a curious parallelism of events which presents 

itself in the two cases of S. Augustine and Parker. In both 
the country was well nigh destitute of Bishops, in both the 
necessity of the case would have justified a deviation from 
the strict letter of the law. To S. Augustine, the Arch- 
bishop of Arles and his Suffragans, by the act of consecration, 
gave habitual jurisdiction and mission ; Ethelbert the King, 
by the right of his Sovereign power, gave the field wherein 
that jurisdiction and mission should be exercised, viz., the 
See of Canterbury ; his rights as Primate and Metropolitan 
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were never questioned, but accepted and acquiesced in by 
the Sutfragans of his province, whom he afterwards conse- 
erated: so to Parker, Barlow and Coverdale gave habitual 
jurisdiction and mission, Elizabeth the Queen the field 
wherein to exercise it, viz., the See of Canterbury, as 
before ; equally were his metropolitan and primatial rights 
acquiesced in, and no one questioned his power or capacity 
to exercise all those rights which he possessed. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the last part of 
the subject before us, viz., the state of the case as regards 
episcopal jurisdiction at the present day, and the effects 
which the successive Acts of Parliament passed from the 
time of Henry VIII. to the formation of the appellate juris- 
diction of the “Judicial Committee of the Privy Council,” 
it will be useful, as one example is worth a thousand argu- 
ments, to note briefly the arguments and salient points in 
the case of “Lucy v. Bishop of S. David’s,” and in doing 
so, I shall avail myself of the report of the case put forth 
by His Grace the present Archbishop of Canterbury, in his 
work entitled “ Kcclesiastical Judgments of the Privy 
Council.” 

“This case is one of peculiar importance, not merely as 
almost a solitary case, since the High Commission Court 
was abolished, of the deprivation of a Bishop by any judi- 
cial sentence, but rather as being the only case in which 
the grave questions of jurisdiction, involved in such a pro- 
ceeding, have been discussed in a Court of Law, and in 
which the arguments of counsel and the opinions pronounced 
by the judges have been handed down in the legal reports 
of the time.” [Hecl. Judgments, p. 332. | 

The points of law laid down in this case (bearing upon 
the question of jurisdiction) may be summed up as fol- 
lows :— 

“The Archbishops by the Common Law have provincial 
or metropolitical jurisdiction over their Suffragan Bishops. 

“The Archbishop may cite a Suffragan Bishop to appear 
before him, or his Vicar-general. 

“He may sit as judge, with or without assessors, and 
may hold his court in what places in his province he will. 

“ He may, with the assistance of assessors (or, apparently, 
without them), suspend or deprive a Suffragan Bishop for 
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any offence, the penalty for which, by the ecclesiastical law, 
is suspension or deprivation. 

“ An unlimited visitatorial power implies the power of 
deprivation. 

“An offence committed by a Bishop in some other 
capacity (e.g. as rector iz commendam of a parish in another 
Bishop’s diocese), is punishable in the Archbishop’s Court 
as a breach of the duty of the Bishop’s office. 

“ An offence punishable at Common Law is also, when 
committed by a Bishop, a breach of the duty of his office, 
and as such is punishable in the Archbishop’s Court, but 
only with ecclesiastical censures, not as a temporal offence.” 

Dr. Watson, who had been appointed Bishop of 8. David’s 
by King James IT. in 1687, had, according to the statement 
of Lucy, the promoter or prosecutor, before the commence- 
ment of the suit, been inhibited by Archbishop Tillotson, on 
a metropolitical visitation by that Primate, from exercising 
his episcopal jurisdiction, and having ordained and collated 
in spite of this inhibition, was suspended by the same Arch- 
bishop in 1694. 

On the institution of the suit by Lucy, this suspension, at 
Bishop Watson’s request, was withdrawn by Tenison, who 
had succeeded to the primacy. 

The suit commenced as usual, by the Bishop being sum- 
moned to appear before the Archbishop or his Vicar-general, 
in the Hall of Lambeth Palace. The Bishop appeared on 
the appointed day, but under protest. Twenty-seven 
Articles were then brought in by Lucy, to which two more 
were afterwards added, charging the Bishop with various 
simoniacal acts, extortion, omission to tender oaths required 
by law, ordaining priest a young man under age, and con- 
verting endowments to his own use. 

These allegations the Bishop specifically denied, other 
pleadings followed, witnesses were examined, until at 
length, after repeated delays—mainly. it would seem, occa- 
sioned by the Bishop of 8. David’s—the Bishop on the 20th 
of February 1699, at a Court held by the Archbishop and 
the Vicar-general, (which seems to have been the Arch- 
bishop’s “Court of Audience”) put in a protest against 
the Archbishop’s jurisdiction, on the ground that many of 
the charges alleged were matters for the cognisance of the 
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temporal courts; but this protest being overruled, and some 
of his allegations having been rejected at the same sitting, 
the Bishop by his proctor appealed against their rejection. 
The appeal lay to the King in Chancery, i.e. to the High 
‘Court of Delegates, and on the 138th of the following month 
a commission issued out of Chancery, in which five Peers, 
five Bishops, five Common Law Judges, and five Civilians 
were named as delegates to hear the appeal, with a proviso 
that two Commissioners at least should be present at all the 
ordinary acts of the Court, and not less than seven when 
sentence should be pronounced, of whom one must be a 
Peer, one a Bishop, and one a Common Law Judge.” 

But while the appeal was pending before the delegates, 
Bishop Watson (seeing, perhaps, that their decision was 
likely to be against him) moved in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench for a prohibition; his counsel, Sir Bartholomew 
Shower, supporting the motion on several distinct grounds ; 
upon the first of which, the denial of the lawfulness of the 
Archbishop’s citation of him in the Hall of Lambeth Palace, 
that it ought to have been to the Court of Arches, the whole 
Court, after hearing in reply Serjeant Wright for the Arch- 
bishop, who contended, znter alia, that the Commissioners 
“had no new jurisdiction, or greater than the Archbishop,” 
held that the citation was good, and C. J. Holt is reported 
to have said—‘ The admitting of the point of jurisdiction 
to be disputed, would be to admit the disputing of funda- 
mentals, which the counsel of the other side attempt to sub- 
vert, not duly considering the respect due to the Primate 
and Metropolitan of England; for the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has, without doubt, provincial jurisdiction over all 
his Suffragan Bishops, which he may exercise in what place 
of the province it shall please him; and it is not material - 
to be in the Arches, no more than any other place; for the 
Arches is only a Peculiar consisting of twelve parishes in 
London, exempt from the Bishop of London, where the 
Archbishop of Canterbury exercises his metropolitical juris- 
diction, but he is not confined to exercise it there. And the 
citation is here to appear before the Archbishop himself or 
his Vicar-general, who is an officer of whom the law takes 
notice.” | Lord Raymond’s Reports, vol. i., p. 447. | 

The other grounds for granting a prohibition were all 
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severally rejected with the exception of one, and the appeal 
to the delegates proceeded; and on the 8th of June 1699, 
the Court pronounced against the appeal, remitted the cause 
to the Court below, and condemned the Bishop in the costs. 

The suit was then resumed in the Archbishop’s court, 
and shortly afterwards came on for hearing before him and. 
five Bishops, whem he called in as his- assessors, viz., 
London, Rochester, Worcester, Salisbury, and Oxford. 

The court sat very frequently, and at length the Arch- 
bishop on the 3rd August pronounced sentence of depriva- 
tion and deposition, all the Bishops agreeing with it except 
Rochester, who consented to a suspension, but did not thin 
a Bishop could be deprived by an Archbishop. 

The sentence is signed by the Archbishop only, the 
Bishops present being mentioned only as assessors. 

From this sentence Dr. Watson again appealed, and on 
the 19th of August 1699, a second commission of appeal 
was issued to twenty-one delegates, all of whom except one 
peer and three of the Bishops had been members of the 
former commission of appeal. 

When the delegates met, it was contended, on the part 
of Lucy, that no appeal lay from the sentence of depriva- 
tion. The delegates, however, held that there was an 
appeal, and the case proceeded. 

Subsequently they decreed that Dr. Watson should be 
suspended pendente lite. 

In the meantime, the Bishop had claimed to resume his. 
Parliamentary privilege, which he had waived soon after 
the commencement of the suit; and the House of Lords 
ordered (on the 29th November, 1699), that he, and the 
Archbishop also, if he should see fit, should be heard by 
counsel at the Bar of the House. The chief ground on 
which it was sought to establish the Bishop’s claim to re- 
sume his privilege, was the alleged illegality of the Arch- 
bishop’s sentence. After hearing arguments and the 
opinions of the Judges, us to the methods by which, as the 
law then stood, a Bishop guilty of any ecclesiastical offence 
for which deprivation was the punishment, might be de- 
prived, the House came to no decision on the disputed 
question of jurisdiction ; but, after debate, the question was. 
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his privilege ?” and it was resolved in the negative. 

Having failed again in the House of Lords, the Bishop 
next moved a second time in the Court of King’s Bench for 
a prohibition, alleging that by the Canon Law the Arch- 
bishop alone could not deprive a Bishop. The matter was 
moved several times at the bar, and the whole Court was 
of opinion that the prohibition should not be granted. 

C. J. Holt, in delivering judgment is reported to have 
laid down :— 

“That Archbishops and Bishops, though pares jure divino, 
are not so jure humano. 

“That ‘there are Archbishops who have authority over 
oe Suffragan Bishops, and Primates who are superior to 
them.’ 

“That the Archbishops in England had anciently ‘the 
same jurisdiction of supremacy as the patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople ;} which having been usurped by the Pope, was 
long disused, but was restored by the Act of Hen. VIII. 
[25 Hen. VIII, c. 20.] 

“That ‘it was always admitted that the Archbishop had 
metropolitical jurisdiction, and the Bishops swear canon- 
ical obedience to him.’ 

“That ‘where there is an unlimited visitatorial power, 
there must be of consequence a power of deprivation ;’ and 
that ‘the same superiority which gives him power to pass 
ecclesiastical censures upon the Bishops, will give him 
power to deprive, it being only a different degree of pun- 

ishment for a different degree of offence.’ Thus the 
statutes ‘26 Hen. VIII, c. 1, and 1 Eliz., c. 1, where 
‘there is not one word of deprivation,’ ‘ but only to visit,’ 
etc., had been construed to give a power to deprive. 

«That ‘no other jurisdiction can be shown to which they 
(the Bishops) are subject; for all the same objections may 
be made to the power of Convocation; the notion of depri- 
vation by which was,’ the Chief Justice said, ‘a new fancy 
of Sir Bartholomew Shower’s.’ 

“That the peerage and temporalities of Bishops were but , 
accessory to their office, as formerly with the mitred abbots,. 
who were Lords of Parliament, and yet might be deprived. 
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by their visitors.” [See Lord Raymond’s and Salkeld’s 
Reports. | ; 

“But 1t was not on these grounds that the Court, though, 
as C. J. Holt said, ‘ fully satisfied that the Arehbishop had 
jurisdiction,’ based its refusal to grant a prohibition, but 
rather on the fact that the motion was founded on an 
alleged rule of the Canon law; viz., that the Archbishop 
alone could not deprive a Bishop. As to this, the Chief 
Justice stated, that ‘the Archbishop by the Common Law 
hath metropolitical jurisdiction, and for that purpose he was 
constituted,’ and when he did not exceed the authority 
which the Common Law allowed him, the breach of an 
ecclesiastical Canon restraining him in the exercise of that 
jurisdiction would be matter for appeal to the delegates, but 
not for a prohibition.” 

The prohibition being refused, the Bishop’s counsel 
applied for a mandamus to require the delegates to admit 
the rejected allegations. This, too, was also refused; and 
the appeal to the delegates went on, who gaye their decision 
on the 22nd February 1700, by which they confirmed the 
sentence of deprivation pronounced by the Archbishop, 
remitted the Cause to the Court below, and condemned the 
appellant, Dr. Watson, in the costs. 

Such is a brief outline of this remarkable trial, the impor- 
tance of which in its recognition of the Archbishop’s juris- 
diction it is impossible to over-estimate, and this the more 
because in the subsequent Acts of Parliament passed in the 
reigns of William IV. and our present Sovereign Victoria, 
for the transfer of the powers of the Court of Delegates to 
that of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, this 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop is in no way interfered with, 
but by implication, if not by express words, fully maintained. 


Secrion VI. 


So far I have endeavoured briefly to set forth the powers 
of jurisdiction and mission possessed by the Bishops of the 
Church in virtue of their apostolic commission ; for as the 
episcopate is one, so the terms of the commission, “Go ye,” 
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- ete., were spoken to each one in his single person as well as 
to them all in their collective capacity, for as their mission 
was to “‘all the world,” so, as it was not likely (and as after 
events shewed was not the fact) that they would go forth 
to preach as a body, but each one separately, it is clear that 
each one regarded his commission as perfect, and as given 
by the Lord, the Head of the Church, to them, as being about 
to enter upon that work which He gave them to accomplish, 
separately and independently one of another. It now re- 
mains to shew by a glance at the various changes which 
have taken place in the Highest Court of Appeal since the 
rejection of the Pope’s supremacy in the reign of Henry 
VIII. up to this day, that the jurisdiction and mission 
belonging to a Bishop, gua episcopus, that is, the jurisdiction 
which he acquires jwie divino, is left untouched ; while of that 
jurisdiction which comes to him from the Crown, no portion 
of its exercise is in any way curtailed, the Bishops’ Courts 
having equally as much power now as they have ever 

ossessed: so that were cases in the Bishop’s and Arch- 
hola Courts unappealed against, this power would be 
clearly felt and acknowledged; but from the fact that the 
right of appeal to the Sovereign exists, and justly so, seeing 
it is the great privilege of the Sovereign to see that justice 
be done to every one; yet as this appeal to the Sovereign 
results in the case no longer being remitted to an ecclesias- 
tical court, but to a secular one m which it is not a neces- 
sity that there should be any ecclesiastic at all, so the 
jurisdiction of the episcopate as far as regards the correction 
of ecclesiastical offenders is practically rendered null, a 
manifest contradiction to the liberty of the Church which in 
England, at least, has always in theory been supposed to be 
free, according to the first clause in the well-known Council 
of Brasted, held near Sevenoaks, in Kent, in the year 696, 
by King Withred, which declares, “‘ Let the Church be free, 
and maintain her own judgments,” a principle consistently 
adhered to, even in those early Saxon days, as may be seen 
in the Council of Cliff at Hoo in Kent, in 747, under Ethel- 
bald, and at the Wittenagemote of Grately by Andover, 
under Athelstan, in 928, as repeated in Magna Charta, 
which begins, ‘‘ Let the Church be free, and hold her rights 
and liberties inviolate,”—and there left standing as the 
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very groundwork of the Church’s rights in all ages. So 
the matter remained unchanged uutil the year 1533, being 
in theory that ecclesiastical causes on appeal to the Sovereign 
should be remitted to the Archbishop’s Court for final 
settlement, although from the usurpation of the Papal power 
the practice had grown up from the time of Stephen, of 
making the final appeal to the Pope, although any appeal 
to Rome without Royal assent was forbidden. 

But in this year (1533) two changes were made by the 
Great Statute of Appeals which, as it was occasioned by the 
denial of justice by the Pope in the case of Henry VIIIth’s 
divorcee, “was passed to take away all appeals to Rome 
from Ecclesiastical Courts, which annihilated at one stroke 
the jurisdiction built on long usage and on the authority of 
the false decretals.” [ Hallam, Const. Hist., 1, c. 2.| These 
two changes were—‘“ 1. The Upper House of the Convoca- 
tion of each province was substituted for the Archbishop’s 
Courts for certain specified classes of causes in case the 
‘matter or contention .... hath, doth, shall, or may 
touch the King, his heirs or successors.’ 2. The power of 
the Crown to permit an appeal to Rome from the Arch- 
bishop’s Courts was annihilated as regarded the same classes 
of causes in an ordinary case. So that now the Archbishop’s 
Courts, for all the causes specified by the Act,—an appeal 
to Rome being forbidden,—became absolutely final by 
statute ; unless indeed ‘they touched the King,’ in which 
case, as above said, they would be referred to the Upper 
House of the Convocation of that province in which they 
arose.” [Rev. J. W. Joyce, Civil Power in Rel. to the 
Church, c. 2, sec. 6, p. 14, London, 1869. ] 

What the real legislative intentions of the times were, 
may be gathered from the following, the noble preamble to 
the Act itself, 24 Hen. VIII., c. 12 :— 


““Whereby divers sundry old authentic histories and chron- 
icles, it is manifestly declared and expressed, that this realm 
of England is an empire, and so hath been accepted in the 
world, governed by one supreme head and king, having the 
dignity and royal state of the imperial crown of the same; 
unto whom a body politick, compact of all sorts and degrees 
of people, divided in terms, and by names of spirituality and 
temporality, been bounden and were to bear, next’ to God, a 
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natural and humble obedience; he being also institute and 
’ furnished, by the goodness and sufferance of Almighty God, with 
plenary, whole, and entire power, pre-eminence, authority, 
prerogative, and jurisdiction, to render and yield justice, and 
final determination to all manner of folk, residents, or subjects 
within this his realm, in all causes, matters, debates, and con- 
tentions, happening to occur, insurge, or begin within the limits 
thereof, without restraint or provocation to any foreign princes 
or potentates of the world. The body spiritual whereof having 
power, when any cause of the law divine happened to come in 
question, or of spiritual learning, then it was declared, inter- 
preted, and shewed by that part of the said body politick, 
called spirituality, now being usually called the English Church, 
which always hath been reputed, and also found of that sort, 
that both for knowledge, integrity, and sufficiency of number, 
it hath been always thought, and is also at this hour, sufficvent 
and meet of itself, without the intermeddling of any exterior 
person or persons, to declare and determine all such doubts, and 
to administer all such offices and duties, as to their rooms 
spiritual doth appertain, for the due administration whereof, 
and to keep them from corruption and sinister affection, the 
king’s most noble progenitors, and the antecessors of the nobles 
of this realm have sufficiently endowed the said church both 
with honour and possessions. And the laws temporal, for trial 
of property of lands and goods, and for the conservation of the 
people of this realm in unity and peace, without rapine or 
spoil, was and yet is administered, adjudged, and executed by 
sundry judges and ministers of the other part of the said body 
politick, called the temporality; and both their authorities and 
jurisdictions do conjoin together in the due administration of 
justice, the one to help the other.” 


The Act then proceeds to forbid any appeal whatever to 
Rome, declaring that all causes determinable by any 
spiritual jurisdiction shall be “adjudged and determined 
within the king’s jurisdiction and authority.” And further 
that the appeals should be first from the Archdeacon, or his 
official, to the Bishop Diocesan, for the Bishop or his 
commissary, within fifteen days to the Archbishop of the 
rovince, without further process or appeal thereupon to be 
ad or sued. But in case any cause, matter, or conten- 
tion, shall or may touch the king, that then the final 
ni bo should be “to the spiritual prelates and other 
abbots and priors of the Upper House, assembled and 
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convocate by the king’s writ in the Convocation being, or 
next ensuing, within the province or provinces where the 
same matter of contention is or shall be begun.” 

The following year, 1534, saw the passing of another 
Act, on the same subject, 25 Hen. VIII., c. 19, entitled 
“The Submission of the Clergy and Restraint of Appeals,” 
the preamble of which, after reciting the Act of submis- 
sion made by the clergy, and their promise “in verbo 
sacerdotii’”’? to make no new Canons without the king’s 
licence, empowers him, sect. 2, to appoint a commission 
of thirty-two persons, “whereof sixteen to be of the 
clergy, and sixteen to be of the temporality of the Upper 
and Nether House of the Parliament,” to examine the 
Constitutions and Canons of this realm; and enacts that 
such Canons, as they “shall deem and adjudge worthy to 
be continued,” shall be kept, and the residue declared null 
and void. 

It next, by the 8rd section, continues the jurisdiction of 
the Upper Houses of the Convocation as final appeal 
courts, and indeed enlarges them (to use the words of 
Mr. Joyce) “so as to embrace all Ecclesiastical cases, 
‘what cause or matter soever they concerned,’ if they 
touched the king.” And then, by the 4th section, pro- 
ceeds to make the important difference that, as regards all 
other Ecclesiastical cases, that is to say, such as did not 
“touch the king ” an appeal should now be made to the 
Crown in Chancery, whence delegates were to be appointed 
to examine and hear the appeal. This was the origin of 
the famous Court of Delegates, and their decision was to be 
final, according to the terms of the Statute :— 


“And for lack of justice at or in any the courts of the 
archbishops of this realm, or in any the king’s dominions, it 
shall be lawful for the parties grieved to appeal to the king’s 
majesty in the king’s Court of Chancery; and that upon every 
such appeal, a commission shall be directed under the Great 
Seal, to such persons as shall be named by the king’s highness, 
his heirs or successors, like as in case of appeal from the 
Admiral’s Court, to hear and definitely determine such appeals, 
and the causes concerning the same. Which commissioners, so 
by the king’s highness, his heirs or successors, to be named or 
appointed, shall have full power and authority to hear and 
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definitely determine every such appeal, with the causes and 
all circumstances concerning the same; and that such judgment 
and sentence as the said commissioners shall make and decree, 
in and upon any such appeal, shall be good and effectual, and 
also definitive; and no further appeals to be had or made from 
the said commissioners for the same. [25 Henry VIII, ¢. 19, 
sec. 4. | 


It then concludes with a Premunire for suing out 
appeals to Rome, and an enactment that appeals from places 
exempt, which were to the See of Rome, shall now be 
unto the Chancery. The commission appointed by this 
Act made no report during Henry’s reign, but the question 
was not suffered to drop, for enactments upon it were 
repeated in 1586 and 1544, and again in the followimg 
year, 1545. [85 Hen. VIII.} 

“Consequently upon the latter Statute, a draft of the 
laws was brought to such a perfection, that it wanted 
nothing but the royal confirmation, [Strype’s Cranmer, 
133]; and, indeed, a letter was drawn up for that purpose, 
for the king to sign. [Jbid., App. No. xxxiv.| However, 
from some unexplained reason, this code was not published 
in the reign of King Henry VIII. 

“Subsequently, in the Canterbury Convocation of 1547, 
the first year of King Edward VI., we find a petition from 
the Lower to the Upper House, couched in these words: 
‘That provision be made that the Keclesiastical laws may 
be examined and promulgated according to that Statute of 
Parliament, in the 35th year of King Henry VIII.’ 
[Cone. M. B. iv., 15.| And so the matter was again 
revived statutably by 3 and 4 Ed. VI., 11; and in the fifth 
-year of that king, 1531, thirty-two persons . . . . were 
appointed to’ bring the matter to a finalissue.” [Joyce, 
Civil Power, pp. 59, 60. | 

The result of their labours was the well-known book, 
entitled, ‘‘ Reformatio legum Keclesiasticarum,” &c., which, 
although it never, owing to the early death of the young 
king, received royal ratification, and therefore its contents 
are not legally binding, yet is it of extreme historical import- 
ance as embodying the result of the labours of some of the 
most celebrated statesmen and divines of the day. In it, 
under the title, De judiciis contra hereses, it declares the 
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appeal to be, in accordance with the Statute establishing 
the Court of Delegates, “from the Bishop to the Arch- 
bishop, and from the Arcbishop to the Crown.” [Def. leg. 
de Jud. cont. Her., c. 1.] Next, when treating of the appeals 
more fully, under the title, De Appellationibus, “There the 
appeal from the Archbishop’s Court, as settled by the 
Statute, 25 Hen. VIII., 19, 4, is mentioned as lying to the 
Crown, and then these words are put into the Sovereign’s 
mouth: ‘And when the course shall have been referred 
hither, we desire to conclude it by a provincial synod, if it 
is an important case, or by three or four Bishops to be 
appointed by us for the purpose,’ [Jtef. Leg. De Appell. 
c. xii]... . thus assimilating the final resort in such 
causes to that which was already established for * cases touch- 
ing the king.”’” [ Joyce, Civil Power, p. 62.] 

In the introduction to a valuable Parliamentary “Return 
of all Appeals in Causes of Doctrine or Discipline made to 
the High Court of Delegates,” moved for by J. G. Hubbard, 
Esq., and ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
April 3, 1868, it is stated that the High Court of Delegates 
had, “until the year 1788, a concurrent jurisdiction with 
the High Court of Delegates in Ireland in appeals of all 
kinds from the Ecclesiastical Courts of that country. The 
only Ecclesiastical Court not within the appellate jurisdic- 
diction of the Delegates seems to have been the Court of 
High Commission, which, during the period of its existence, 
from 1559 to 1640, and from 1686 to 1688, derived its 
authority, like the High Court of Delegates, from a special 
Royal Commission, and would, therefore, naturally be co- 
ordinate with, not subordinate to, it.” [Inérod., p. 3.] 

- To complete the view of the judicial system which 
culminated in the High Court of Delegates, it should be 
added that each Archbishop exercised jurisdiction over the 
Diocesan Courts of his province, and in such peculiar courts 
as were exempt from episcopal, but not from Metropolitical 
control. In like manner each Bishop had jurisdiction in 
his own peculiars, and entertained appeals from the Arch- 
deacons of his diocese.” [ Tbid., p. 4) | 

In the appendix to this same introduction, is an account 
of “the government of the Church of England,” copied 
verbatim from a MS. in the Public Record Office, dated 
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. March 24, 1636-7, and apparently draughted by Sir John 


Lambe, Dean of the Arches, whose name occurs very 
frequently in the Commissions of Delegates of the reign of 
‘Charles I., which paper is summarised in the volume of the 
Calendar of State Papers [ Dom. Charles I., 1636-7, p. 591, 
Edited by J. Bruce, Esq., V.P.S.A.], in which the Court of 
Delegates is thus described :—‘This Court is erected by 
the Statute of 25 H. 8, to hear and determine all such 
appeales as formerly were wont to be made to Rome. The 
appeale is made to (the) King in his Chauncery, thereuppon 
the Lord-Keeper appointeth 4, 5 or 6 of the Doctors of 
Lawe, and sometimes some Bishoppes and some Judges of 


- the Common Lawe, who by the King’s Commission are to 


heare and determine the said cause of appeale. Their pro- 
ceeding is by citation viis et modis, etc., and their censures, 
as in the other Ecclesiasticall Courts, by suspension, excom- 
munication, ete.” 

This Court of Delegates continued to exercise its functions 
until the year 1832, when its jurisdiction in causes Kcclesi- 
astical was transferred by Statute [2 & 3 William IV., c. 
92], to His Majesty’s Privy Council. 

In the previous year, 1831, a commission, which had 
been appointed the year before, 1830, to enquire into the 
proceeding and jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts, had 
reported that, “The Privy Council being composed of Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, the Judges in Equity, the chiefs of 
the Common Law Courts, the Judges of the Civil Law 
Courts, and other persons of legal education and habits who 
have filled Judicial situations, seems to comprise the 
materials of a most perfect tribunal for deciding appeals 
from the Ecclesiastical Courts.” A second commission, in 
the following year, 1832, presenting their report, recom- 
mended that Ecclesiastical appeals should be transferred 
from the Court of Delegates to His Majesty’s Privy Council. 
This recommendation of theirs was forthwith carried into 
effect, and an Act entituled “An Act for transferring the 
Powers of the High Court of Delegates, both in Ecclesi- 
astical and Maritime Causes, to His Majesty in Council,” 
was speedily passed and ordered to come into effect on 
February 1 of the following year, 1833. ; 

Had this law remained unaltered, the Church would have’ 
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had little to complain of, for the presence of the spiritualty 
in the Court of Appeal was plainly recognised; but, unfortu- 
nately, this Act was modified in such a manner, in the same 
year of its coming into force, 1833, that the constitution of 
the Court was entirely changed, and the appeal lay no 
longer to the Sovereign in Council, but to the Sovereign in 
and by a body called “ The Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council,” and in this body not one spiritual person 
was named by the Act; which recites in the preamble :— 


‘‘Be it therefore enacted .... that the President for the 
time being of His Majesty’s Privy Council, the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain for the time being, and such of the 
members of His Majesty’s Privy Council as shall from time to 
time hold any of the offices following, that is to say—the office 
of Lord Keeper or First Commissioner of the Great Seal of Great 
Britain, Lord Chief Justice or Judge of the Court of King’s 
Bench, Master of the Rolls, Vice-Chancellor of England, Lord 
Chief Justice or Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, Lord 
Chief Baron or Baron of the Court of Exchequer, Judge of the 
Prerogative Court of the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Judge 
of the High Court of Admiralty, and Chief Judge of the Court in 
Bankruptcy, and also all persons, members of His Majesty’s 
Privy Council, who shall have been President thereof, or held 
the office of Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, or shall have held 
any of the other offices hereinbefore mentioned, shall form a 
Committee of His Majesty’s said Privy Council, and shall be 
styled ‘The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.’” [3 & 4 
Wil. IV., ¢. 41, § 1.] 


Out of these a quorum of four is selected by the Lord 
President of the Council, all of whom, although it is not 
probable, yet still it is possible, may be dissenters: and yet 
to the control and connection of this Court are subject the 
spiritual jurisdiction and superintendence of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of England, over the clergy and the 
doctrines taught by them. Certainly the Committee was 
somewhat improved by ‘The Church Discipline Act” 
[3 & 4 Victoria, cap. 86], passed in 1840, which enacted 
that ‘‘every Archbishop and Bishop of the United Church 
of England and Ireland,” being a Privy Councillor, should 
be a member of the Judicial Conimittee for the purposes of 
that Act, viz., for the correction of clerks; but this does 
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- not give them a right to sit in general cases. But by a 


clause in the “Judicial Committee Act” it was enacted 
“that it shall be lawful for His Majesty, from time to 
time, as and when he shall think fit, by his sign manual, 
to appoimt any two other persons, being Privy Councillors, 
to be members of the said Committec.” [3&4 Will. IV., 
41, §.1. 

At the ee ie time the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York and the Bishop of London are the only spiritual per- 
sons who are Privy Councillors, and in two important cases 
of late years, “Gorham v. Bishop of Exeter,’’ and “ Liddell 
e. Westerton,” not having the right to sit, they were, by 
virtue of the clause referred to above, present by command 
of the Queen, and the judgment was submitted to them 
before it was pronounced. 

In a small treatise of this kind professing to set forth 
historical facts and rights, based upon Canon Law and 
Conciliar decrees, an individual expression of opinion as to 
the merits or demerits of a Court of Final Appeal, which, 
whether for the weal or woe of the Church, is the Jaw of 
the land, would be out of place ; and if at any time such an 
expression would be inopportune, it would undoubtedly be 
the present crisis through which the Church is passing, 
when from the judgment delivered in a recent case (Elphin- 
stone v. Purchas) the minds of churchmen are excited, and 
words spoken or written possess, independently of them- 
selyes, a power and force which should only be conceded to 
them when they emanate from one whose authority, learn- 
ing and position in the Church commend them to the 
consideration of churchmen. But without thus presuming 
to state my own opinion, I may perhaps be allowed to sug- 
gest for the anxious consideration of our rulers in Church 
matters as well as for those who would at any price join the 
enemies of the Church in their clamour for “ disestablish- 
ment,” whether an arrangement which should leave the 
Court of Final Appeal solely i in the hands of ecclesiastics is 
in any way desirable ; for it must be remembered that the 
English Church of the nineteenth century is not (in a poli- 
tical sense | mean) the Church of Apostolic times: estab- 
lished by law, it is endowed by law, as well as by private 
benefactions ; and the State, as the guardian of the nation, 
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and as bearing the civil sword, would naturally desire to 
control and direct all executive authority in last resort, 
inasmuch as appeals would be made, not only in doctrinal 
eases, but on questions involving law and fact. For the 
calmness and impartiality of the judicial mind a long course 
of practice, it is well known, is needed, added to which is 
the habit of weighing evidence which nothing but a legal 
education and the attendance in courts can give, and this 
we, could scarcely expect to find in a court solely ecclesias- 
tical; but it by no means follows that we have obtained 
all that the Church requires in the constitution of the pre- 
sent “Judicial Committee of the Privy Council,” supple- 
mented as it is occasionally by the presence of one or more 
of the Episcopate. And that this present Court of Final 
Appeal is not regarded even by its promoters in the light of 
pertection, is certainly more than suggested by the remarks 
made upon it by the late Lord Brougham, the late Bishop 
of London, and the late Bishop of Exeter, whose opinions I 
now quote, although they are already widely known. 

The first, the late Lord Brougham, says—‘“ he could not - 
help feeling that the Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
had been framed without the expectation of questions like 
that (the Gorham case) .... being brought before it. 
It was created for the consideration of a totally different 
class of cases.” [Hans., 3rd s., vol. exi., p. 629] 

The late Bishop Blomfield, speaking of the creation of 
this new tribunal, says that the “question of doctrinal — 
appeals was not alluded to,’’ and adds that “ the contingency 
of such an appeal came into no one’s mind;” and in the 
House of Lords on the same subject, he says :—“I proceed 
to state some reasons why I think that the Judicial Com- 
mittee is not altogether a competent tribunal for the deter- 
mination of such [doctrinal] questions. (1) The judges — 
are exclusively laymen. ... . (2) Some of them, possibly 
a majority, may not only not be members of the Church of — 

ingland, but may entertain opinions diametrically opposite — 
to the Church’s doctrine. ... . (3) Putting aside the © 
question whether the Judicial Committee ean be considered — 
as properly a Church Tribunal, I proceed to speak (4) of its 
incompetency. I am loth to use that word; but I find it — 
difficult to employ any word which shall not be capable of 
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an offensive meaning; and I must speak the truth... . . 
I object, then, to that tribunal on the ground that its mem- 
bers are not competent judges of such spiritual questions as 
are likely to be submitted to their decision. ... . [Again } 
Every decision of a point of doctrine by the Judicial Com- 
mittee would form... . a precedent. Such precedents 
settle, or modify, the law; and at last become law them- 
selves. But it is... . impossible... . that thoy can 
give any decision upon a question which turns upon a point 
of doctrine without affecting to some extent the doctrine 
‘| a In cases involving questions of doctrine, the 
judges who are ultimately to decide them, may by degrees 
alter, or modify, the laws which relate to them. But then 
they are not versed in divinity . . . . and the decision of 
purely spiritual questions should be left to spiritual judges 
—not merely ecclesiastical, but spiritual judges.” —[ Speech, 
pp. 15—19. ] 

The late Bishop Philpott, of Exeter, (in a specch in the 
House of Lords, March 8, 1844, reported in the Guardian 
of April 4, 1850) says... . “The result of transferring 
the jurisdiction of the Privy Council to the Judicial Com- 
mittee was, in point of fact, to remove from the Church tho 
ultimate decision of all matters connected even with the 
very doctrines of the Church. That, he (the Bishop of 
Exeter) was sure could never have been intended—yet so it 
was ; for at this hour, if a suit were brought against any of 
their Lordships for heresy, the Court of Appeal, which 
would have to decide on the matter, would be the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. He was quite certain 
that this was a matter which, at the time, must have been 
overlooked—he was sure it was a casus omissus.” 

To these important opinions I will only add a few extracts 
from the well-known pamphlet by the present Premier of 
England, the Right Hon. W. KE. Gladstone, M.P., (“ Histo- 
rical Remarks on the Royal Supremacy,’’) who says :— 

“The questions that I seek to examine will be as 
follows :—1. Did the Statutes of the Reformation involve 
the abandonment of the duty of the Church to be the 
guardian of her faith? 2. Is the present composition of 
the Appellate tribunal conformable either to reason or 
to the Statutes of the Reformation, and the spirit of the 
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constitution, as expressed in them? 3. Is the Royal 
Supremacy, according to the constitution, any bar to 
the adjustment of the appellate jurisdiction in such a 
manner as that it shall convey the sense of the Church 
in questions of doctrine? .... It was by statute that 
the changes in the position of the Church at that great 
epoch [the Reformation] were measured—by statute, that 
the position itself is defined; and the statute, I say, con- 
tains no trace of such a meaning as that the Crown either 
originally was the source and spring of Ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, or was to become such in virtue of the annexation to 
it of the powers recited ; but simply bears the meaning, that 
it was to be master over its administration. The powers given 
are corrective, not directive or motive powers—powers for 
the reparation of defect and the reform of abuse, but not 
powers on which the ordinary, legitimate, and regular 
administration of the offices of the Church in any way 
depends for its original and proper sanction... ... To sum 
up the whole, then, I contend that the Crown did not claim 
by statute, either to be of right, or to become by conyen- 
tion, the sowrce of that kind of action, which was com- 
mitted by the Saviour to the Apostolic Church, whether for 
the enactment of laws or for the administration of its 
discipline: but the claim was, that all the Canons of the 
Church, and all its judicial proceedings, inasmuch as they 
were to form parts respectively of the laws and of the legal 
administration of justice in the kingdom, should run only 
with the assent and sanction of the Crown. They were to 
carry with them a double force: a force of coercion, visible 
and palpable ; [and] a force addressed to conscience, neither 
visible nor palpable, and in its nature only capable of bemg 
inwardly appreciated. . . . Lord Coke . . . . appears to 
proceed most unequivocally upon these prineiples—and to 
proceed upon them, not as debateable matter, but as maxims 
placed beyond all doubt by the theory and practice of the 
constitution :— .... that the laws Ecclesiasiastical are 
necessarily to be administered in Ecclesiastical Courts and 
by Ecclesiastical judges: as the laws temporal are ‘ admin- 
istered, adjudged, and executed by several judges and 
ministers of the other part of the said body politic, called — 
the temporalty ; and both these authorities and jurisdic- — 
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‘tions do eonjoin together in the due administration of 
justice, the one to help the other. That ‘the Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, and their officers, deans, and other 
ministers which have spiritual jurisdiction,’ are ‘the 
king’s judges’ for Ecclesiastical purposes. . . . But in 
the year 1833 it was enacted that all causes coming to the 
king in council should be tried by a committee, to be com- 
posed of at least four out of a number of persons, of whom 
all must be laymen: a very small proportion only could be 
civilians; none of the rest, except the Lord Chancellor, 
need be members of the Church of England. .... Here 
then we have arrived at a plain and gross violation of the 
principle recited in the preamble of the 24th Henry VIIL., 
that the spiritualty, according to the constitution of the 
realm of England, administered the law spiritual, as the 
temporalty administered the law temporal; the principle 
declared by Lord Coke, that the king administers his 
Keelesiastieal laws by his Ecclesiastical judges, a principle 
of universal application, but of the most especial and vital 
application, it need hardly be observed, in the trial of 
doctrine. And thus I arrive at the answer to my second 
question proposed at the outset, namely this, that the pre- 
sent composition of the of the appellate tribunal, with 
regard to causes of doctrine, is unreasonable, unconstitu- 
tional, and contrary to the spirit of the Reformation 
Statutes. But we come now to the third question. Is the 
Royal Supremacy, according to the constitution, any bar to 
such an adjustment of the appellate jurisdiction as should 
qualify it to convey the sense of the Church in matters of 
doctrine ? I answer in the negative, and for several 
reasons. First, and mainly, because the Royal Supremacy 
was constitutionally exercised in Ecclesiastical causes by 


Ecclesiastical judges. . . . . But secondly, are we quite 
sure that the appellate power is a part of the Royal 
Supremacy in matters Ecclesiastical at all? .... Itis, 


with a view to clear comprehension of the case, a question 
of the highest importance. What is this appellate juris- 
diction of the Crown? It did not historically flow out of 
the doctrine of the supremacy. It was not established in 
terms affiliating it to such a parentage. . . . . At any rate 
let this be observed ; the Crown possesses the appellate 
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jurisdiction, if we construe the two Statutes 22 and 25 
Henry VIII. together, under the express cover of the 
remarkable preamble that assigns to the spiritualty the 
administration of Ecclesiastical laws: and in conformity, 
as we have seen, with this preamble, was the appellate 
jurisdiction for a very long period actually exercised.” 

No one in reading these opinions can doubt that these 
illustrious persons fully recognised the right of the Church 
to have spiritual causes tried by spiritual persons ;—how far 
the maintenance of that right, with a due consideration of 
other circumstances of the age, into which it is unnecessary 
to enter here, can be upheld, is the problem which now 
remains to be solved. 

I have now endeavoured to put together the main points 
upon which depends the assertion that the prelates of the 
Anglican Church are possessed of real jurisdiction and 
mission, and only desire to add in conclusion the important 
words of one, of whom, like the aged Nestor of old, “ rod xai 
aN Yrwoons weAITS yAvxiwy péev avdn.””? [1. 1, 249. | 

“T have examined in turn every objection made to them 
[English Orders], and it has seemed to me that Roman 
Catholic controversialists took up easily any objection which 
might for the moment serve their turn. Cardinal Wiseman 
laid all aside, and took up the ground of jurisdiction. But 
this objection presupposes the truth of Ultramontanism. 
The Metropolitical See in each country has inherent juris- 
diction, according to the ancient Canons. Parker was left 
in undisputed succession of the See of Canterbury, and his 
successors have the jurisdiction inherent in that See. Du 
Pin, when satisfied as to our orders, felt, as a Gallican, 
no difficulty as to jurisdiction. .... Bossuet says, ‘This — 
holy and Apostolic doctrine of the Episcopal jurisdiction — 
and power proceeding immediately from, and instituted by, — 
Christ, the Gallican Church hath most zealously retained.’ 
‘Therefore that very late monition, that Bishops receive — 
their jurisdiction from the Pope, and are, as it were, vicars — 
of him, ought to be banished from Christian schools, as » 
unheard of for twelve centuries.” Def. viii. 12 in Allies, — 
p- 428. | to pp. 270, 271. The Rev. Dr. Pusey’s 
Kirenicon. 
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